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CHAPTER L 



Every art and every method, and in like planner every 
action and deliberate choice, appear to aspire after a cer- 
tain good. Hence, it is well said, that the good is that 
which all things desire* Of ends, however^ there ap- 
pears to be a certain difference ; fo^ some of them are 
energies i but others of them besides these are certain 
works. But in those things in which there are certain 
ends besides the actions, in these the works are naturally 
adapted to be better than the energies. Since, however, 
there are many actions and arts, and sciences, there will 
also be many ends. For the end of medicine is health i 
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of the ship-building art, a ship ; of the military art, 
▼ictory ; and of the economic art, wealth. But such 
arts as are of this kind are [arranged] under one certain 
power ; just as the bridle-making art is arranged imder 
the equestrian art,' and such other arts as pertain to eques- 
trian instruments. Both this art, however, and every 
warlike action, are arranged under the military art. And 
after the same manner other arts are arranged under 
other powers. But in all these, the ends of those arts 
which are architectonic, or master arts, are more eligible 
than all the ends of the arts which are subordinate to the 
master arts. For the latter are pursued for the sake of 
the former. It makes, however, no difference, whether 
the energies themselves are the ends of actions, or some* 
thing else besides these ; in the same manner as in the 
above-mentioned sciences. 



CHAPl^ER II. 



If, therefore, there is a certain end of actions, which 
we wish [to obtain] for its own sake, but we desire other 
things on accoimt of this, and our choice is not direct)^ 
to all things for the sake of something else (for thus 
there would be a progression to infinity, so that appetite 
would be empty and vain)— if this be the case, it is 
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evident that this end will be the good, and that which is 
the most excellent. Will not, therefore, the knowledge 
of this end be of great importance with respect to life i 
For by having, like archers, a mark at which we may 
sum, we shall obtain what is fit in a greater degree. If 
this, however, be the case, we must endeavour to adum- 
brate what it is, and show to what science or power it 
belongs. But it would seem that it belongs to that 
power which is the most principal, and is especially archi- 
tectonic. And the political power [or science^ appears 
to be a thing of this kind. For this ordains what sciences 
ought to be instituted in cides, and which of them ought to 
be learnt by the several individuab, and to what extent. 
We likewise see that the most honourable of the powers 
or faculdes are arranged under this power ; as, for in- 
stance^ the military, the economical, and the rhetorical 
powers. Since, however, the remaining practical sciences 
use this political science, and since it also legally estab- 
lishes what ought to be done, and from what it is requi- 
site to abstain, the end of this science will comprehend 
in itself the ends of the other sciences ; so that this will 
be human good itself. For though the good of an indi- 
vidual and a city is the same, yet to obtain and preserve 
the good of a city, appears to be something greater and 
more perfect. For we must be satisfied, indeed, if we 
can e£fect the good of an individual alone ; but it is more 
beautiful and divine to eflfect the good of a nation and 
cities. These are the things, therefore, which the method 
being political requires. 
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CHAPTER III. 



It will, however, be discussed sufficiently, if it id 
rendered perspicuous according to its subject matter. 
For accuracy must not be similarly investigated in all dis- 
cussions, as neither in all the works of art. Things 
beautiful, however, and just, with which the political 
science is conversant, possess so great a difference, and 
are involved in so much ambiguity, that [to some per* 
sons] their subsistence appears to be from law only, and 
not from nature. What is good, likewise, possesses a 
certain ambiguity of this kind, because it happens that 
many persons are injured by it. For some have perished 
through wealth, but others through fortitude. We must 
be satisfied, therefore, in speaking about and from such 
thmgs, if we can indicate the truth by a rude adumbra* 
tion, and if our conclusions in discussing things which 
have a frequency of subsistence, are similar in accuracy 
to the things themselves. After the same manner, like- 
wise, it is requisite to admit every thing that has been 
ssud. For it is the province of an erudite man so &r to 
investigate the accurate in each genus of things, as the 
nature of the thing will admit ; since it appears to be a 
similar thing to assent to a mathematician when speaking 
probably, and to require demonstrations from a rhetori- 
cian. Every one, however, judges well of those things 
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which he knows, and of these is a good judge. Hence, 
the man who is learned in. any thing, judges well of that 
thing ; but he in short forms a proper judgment about 
every thing, who is learned in every thing. Hence, a 
youth is not a proper auditor of the political science, 
for he is unskilled in the actions pertaining to life. But 
reasonings are from and about these. And besides this, 
if he yields to his passions, he will in vain, and without 
any advantage, be an auditor [of ethical doctrines ;] 
since the end here is not knowledge, but action. It 
makes, however, no difference whether a person is a 
youth as to his age, or has juvenile manners. For the 
defect is not from time, but from living, and engaging 
ift. every pursuit from passion ; since the knowledge of 
8uch persons, in the same manner as that of the intem- 
perate, is useless. But a knowledge of these things will 
be very advantageous to those whose appetites and actions 
are conformable to reason. And thus much by way of 
preface concerning the auditor [of ethics,^ how he ought 
to admit [discussions of this kind J and what we propose 
[to consider in this treatise.]] 
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CHAPTER IV, 



Repbatiko, therefore, what we have ssdd, since aH 
knowledge and deliberate choice aspires after a certain 
good, let us show what diat is which we say the political 
science deares, and what the supreme good is of all 
actions. By name, therefore, it b nearly acknowledged 
by most men ; for both the vulgar and the learned call 
it felicity. But they concdve that to live well and to 
act well, are the same thing as to be happy. Concerning 
felicity, however, what it is, they are dubious ; and the 
multitude do not form«^e same opinion of it as die wise. 
For some of them indeed conceive it to rank among the 
number of things which are clear and evident, such as 
pleasure, or wealth, or honour ; but others assert it to 
be something else. Frequently, likewise^ the same per- 
son forms a di£ferent opinion of it ; for when diseased 
tie conceives it to be health, but when poor, riches. 
And those who are conscious of their ignorance, admire 
those who assert something grand, and above their com- 
prehension. Some too, bewles these many goods, ai^ 
of opinion diat there is anodier good subsisting by itself, 
whidi is the cause to all these of their being good* To 
examine^ dierefbre, all die opinions, would perhaps be a 
vain undertaking j but it will be sufficient to connder 
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those that are most emment, or which appear to be in 
some respect reasonable. We must not, however, be 
ignorant that arguments from principles and to principles 
differ from each other. For Plato well doubts about 
and investigates this, whether the way is from principles 
or to principles ; as in a race from the president of the 
games to the g6al, or the contrary. For we must begin 
from things that are known. But these subdst in a two- 
fold respect. For some things are known to us, but 
others are amply known. Perhaps, therefore, we should 
begin from things known to us. Hence, it is necessary 
that the auditor of discussions about things beautiful and 
ju^, and in short about political concerns, if he is to be 
benefited, should be adorned with worthy manners. For 
the principle is this, that the thing is so [vi:;. that certain 
actions are worthy, and others are unworthy;] and if 
this is sufficiently apparent, it is not at all requisite to 
know why it is so. But such a one dther possesses, or 
will easily acquire [ethical] principles. Let him, how* 
ever, who has neither of these, hear what Hesiod says : 

He the first rank of excellence msuntains 
Who from himself in er'ry thing is wise. 
And what ev'n to the end is best foresees : 
He too is good who yields to wise advice. 
But he yiho neither from himself is wise^ 
Nor to assent to others can endure, 
Is but a useless, despicable man. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Let us, however, return frond whence we have di» 
gressed. For it seems that men do not unreasonably 
form an opinion of good and felicity from [the diflPerent 
kinds of3 lives. The vulgar, indeed, and the most 
worthless part of mankind, place felicity in pleasure; 
and on this account they embrace the life which consists 
in the enjoyment of pleasure. For there are three kinds 
of lives which especially take the lead, the one we have 
just mentioned, the political life, and the third is the 
contemplative life. The multitude, therefore, appear to 
be perfectly servile, deliberately choosing the life of 
cattle ; and they support their opinion by the example 
of many persons in power, who have preferred a volup- 
tuous life, and have lived like Sardanapalus. But mea 
of elegant minds, and those who are addicted to practical 
concerns, place felicity in honour ; for this is nearly the 
end of the political life. This, however, appears to be 
more superficial than the good which is the object of 
our investigation. For honour seems to be rather in the 
persons that honour, than in him who is honoured. But 
we prophesy that good is something appropriate, and of 
which it is difficult to deprive its possessor. Farther 
still, it seems that men pursue honour in order that they 
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may believe themselves to be worthy persons. They 
seek, therefore, to be honoured by wise men, and by 
those to whom they are known, and with a view to virtue. 
It is evident, therefore, that according to these men virtue 
is more excellent than honour. Perhaps, however, some 
one may apprehend that this [viz. virtue] is rather the 
end of the political life. But even this appears to be 
more imperfect [than the chief good ought to be]. For 
it appears to be possible that he who possesses virtue 
may sleep, or be unemployed through the whole of his 
life, and besides this may be afflicted with evils, and ex- 
perience the greatest misfortunes. But no one would 
proclaim a man thus living to be happy, unless for the 
purpose of defending his position. And concerning 
these things indeed enough; for we have spoken suffi- 
ciently about them in our miscellaneous writuigs. But 
the third life is the contemplative, which we shall make 
the object of our consideration hereafter. The life, 
however, which is engaged in the acquisition of riches^ 
is a certain violent life, and it is evident that wealth is 
not the good which we investigate ; for weahh is useful, 
and for the sa£e of something else. Hence, the things 
which have been before mentioned may be considered 
as ends rather than wealth ; for they are loved on their 
own account. It appears, however, that neither does 
felicity con^st in these; though many arguments are 
adduced to prove that it does. These things, therefore, 
we shall dismiss. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Perhaps, however, it is better to consider universal 
good, and inquire how it is said to subsbt, though such 
an inquiry as this will be arduous, because the men who 
have introduced ideas are our friends/ But it may 

' Nothing can show in a clearer point of view that Aristotle was 
not in reality hostile to the Platonic doctrine of ideas» than the ob- 
jections which he adduces against the existence of good considered 
as subsisting . hj itself, and the cause of all participated good. 
For the facility with which his objections may be answered, suffi- 
ciently proves what we have elsewhere observed, that his opposition 
to this dqctrine of Plato is made by him with no other view than 
to guard it from being perverted by men of superficial understand- 
iiigs. Previous, therefore, to a solution of the objections of Axis- 
totle, it will be requisite {o relate briefly the opinion of Plato con- 
cerning the good. The principle of the universe then was divinely 
denominated by Plato, the one^ and the good^ the former of these 
appellations denoting hb transcendent simplicity, and causality, 
and the latter his subsistence as the object of desire to all thihgs. 
This principle, likewise, as being the one^ is celebrated by Plato as 
taperessential, because being, so far as being, cannot subsist with* 
out multitude. All things, therefore, derive their subsistence from 
this principle through its goodness, and are expanded towards and 
mq>tre after it, as from thence deriving the perfection and good 
lidiich they are naturally adapted to receive. 

When Aristotle, therefore, says, '< Perhaps it is better to consider 
wbersal good/' the wMV9r$(d here must not be understood in the 
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perhaps seem to be better, and indeed necessary to the 
salvation of truth, to subvert the opinions even of our 
friends. For both being our friends [i. e. Plato and 
truth,] it is holy to give the preference to truth. Those, 
however, who have introduced this opinion, do not make 
ideas of things in which they admit there are the prior 
and the posterior. Hence, neither do they establish an 
idea of numbers. But good is predicated of essence^ 
of quality, and of relation. That, however, which has 
a subsistence per se, and essence, are naturally prior to 
that which subsists as a relative. For this [i. e. a relative] 
resembles the branch of a tree, and an accident of being ; 
so that there will not be a common idea in these. Again, 
good is predicated in as many ways as being ; for it is 
predicated in essence, as god and intellect, [[which are 
essences and are said to be good ;] and in quality, as the 
virtues ; in quandty, as the moderate ; in reladon, as 
utility ; in dme, as occasion; and in place, as a habitadon; 
and after the same manner in the other predicaments. It is 
evident, therefore, that there will not be a certain common 
universal and one good ; for it would not be predicated 

same way as in logical speculations ; for diere die universal which 
is predicated of many things is of posterior origin, but here it is 
prior to the many, and the many derive their subsistence from it. 
In short, as all ideas, considered according to their first subsistence 
in a divine intellect, are toholes and unvoertaU^ having an essence 
prior to and exempt from the forms which are in bodies, mnch 
more must the good or the ineffable principle of things be calkd 
univer^, as being the whole of all wholes, and comprehending $11 
things in itself superessentially and inefiably. Hence, the pbjec- 
tioB of Aristotle, as we shall see, applies only to that universal 
good v^iich is the subject of logical predication, and not to that 
whkh is the principle of the universe j for the former ii posterior, 
but the latter prior to the many. 
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in all the categories, but In one alone. ' Farther still, since 
of things which subsist according to one idea, there is 
also one science, of all goods there would be one certain 
science; but now there are many sciences of things 

' Plato, as we have before observed, denominated the one^ the 
ineffable^ and the -good, the common cause of all beings, and arran* 
ged it above all things ; for he says that it is the cause of .ill things, 
but is no one of all things. On this account it is above being, and 
is not being ; not as falling off from being, but as situated above all 
being. All secondary goods, therefore, are referred to it as the 
common goody and which is participated by all goods. For every 
good posterior to this ineffable principle, being something else, is 
good according to the participation of it, so far as each is capable 
of participating of it. But the good itself has a super-expanded 
subsistence, and is nothing else than the good. On this account 
also, it is properly and primarily one, as not to be surveyed in con- 
junction with any thing else. What impossibility, therefore, will 
follow, if being the cause of all things, and imparting to every thing 
being, which is predicated according to the ten categories, it is 
said to be common to all things, as being their cause, and the uni- 
versal good, as being prior to all that multitude of goods, to which 
it imparts being and goodness, and which by the participation of 
and relation to it, are said to be good ? Aristotle, indeed, himself, 
in the beginning of this treatise praises those who assert the good 
to be that which all things desire ; so that by using the words the 
good, and which ail things desire, it is evident that he accords with 
Plato in acknowledging the first and most universal good. For by 
Plato and his disciples, the term, the good^ is given to the first and 
universal good. And Aristotle, by adding i^ihich all things desire^ 
evinces that this is the most universal and the first good. For if 
all things desire it, it is necessarily above all things ; since the 
term all does not permit us to conceive any being external to it. 
But the good is above all things, the first, the most causal, and the 
most universal of all things, not its in, nor as secondary to the 
many ; for how can that which is first d^ire that which is second ?. 
It is evident, therefore, that Aristotle does not in reality ojppose 
tlic doctrine of Plato concerning universal good. 
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which are under one category. Thus, for instaneei with 
occasion the art of commanding an army is conversant in 
war, but the medical art in disease. And with the mo* 
derate indeed, the medical art is conversant in food, but 
the gymnastic art in labour. " It may, however, be doubt* 

' Again, it Is evident that what Aristotle now says, does not hj 
Any means subvert the subsistence of the first good, and which is 
nothing else than Mff goo^ For that it is- this which benefits all 
things ; and that every thing by an analogous participatioq of it is 
said to be good, will not be doubted by any one endued with intel- 
lect. For what if one thing is more good, but another less ; or 
if one thing is nearer to, but another more remote irom it ; or if 
one thing is good per se, i. c. essentially, as health of body, and 
virtue of soul ; but another thing is something which contributes 
to these, as diet and exercise, and a certain medicine and remedy ; 
or as some malady, and severe discipline of the body, in order 
that the soul may become robust and impassive ? For there is an 
order in all things, so that among them one thing is more honour* 
able, but another is second, and another is third in hononr, and so 
on. The participation of good also is present with every thing 
according to its order. And if order is good, as disorder is evil to 
beings, how is it reasonable to suppose that good should not be 
onparted to things in an orderly manner ? Or will any one require 
thdt all things should be co-ordinate, of a similar form, and a simi* 
lar nature ? But if tins were tlie case, the difference of all beings, 
their essence, and their order, would be subverted ; nor would there 
be any order or harmony in tliem, but all things would be casually 
confused. Or if there is order and ornament in them, and all things 
are from one, except that they are not the same either according 
to species or genus, but there is a great difference in tliem, so that 
some are subordinate but others transcendent, — if this be the case, 
some things will be superior, but others Inferior, and some will be 
nearer to, but others more remote from the good, and the participa- 
tion of the first will be analogous in each. If, therefore, natiires 
are different, and the honour and order adapted to each, is it uot 
necessary that the soul, in contemplating each, should apply itself 
appropriately to each, and appropriately survey ^ach, suid that it 
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ed what their intentkm is in denominating every idea it" 
selfi since in man ifte^ and in man, there is one and the 
«ame definition of man ; for so far as man there is no 
difference between them. But if this be the case, neither 

iboald fiame arts and fciences conformably to the genera and spe- 
cies of things, and survey their natures according to that which 
is analogous meach ? For intellect being liberated from matter and 
body, surreys all things coUectirtly and at once, and comprehends 
things multiplied unitedly, impartibly, things which are numerated 
iptcifically, and indivisibly things which are divisible. But soul 
desires indeed to comprehend the collected energy of inteUect, as- 
piting ifter the perfection it contains, and the one simple form of 
its intellection. Not being able, however, to obtain the at-once- 
coUected intelligence of intellect, it runs and as it were circularly 
dances round intellect, and by the transitions of its projections di- 
vides the impartibiUty of forms. Hence, it conceives difoent 
fnodes of knowledge, in order that applying itself appropriately to 
each object of knowledge, it may acquhe a knowledge of all things. 
For as a difiSerent nature and order are adapted to a different thmg, 
so likewise a difierent mode of knowledge is adapted to a different 
thing, viz. when the knowledge is co-ordinate to the thing known. 
As, therefore, there is not the same co-ordinate knowledge of all 
bangs so far as beings, so neither of all parUal goods is there one 
co-ordinate knowledge so fiu- as they are good, nor of occasions^ 
so far as they are occasions, nor of things moderate, so far as thej 
are moderate, nor of other things which are assumed similarly to 
these. And as it is by no means wonderful if each being, so far as 
each is this thing or that, as for instance, physical, or mathema- 
tical* or divine, and still farther celestial or terrestrial, aquatic or 
aerial, or fiery, and so of the rest, and that they are known by diffe- 
rent modes of knowledge $ thus also the mode of coordinate know- 
ledge by which occauon, or the moderate, or any thing else is 
known, is different. Hence, all goods as participating of one first 
good are refierred to one, and it will be die province of the same 
science to know all of th€m, as referred to and participating of it ; 
but so far as each has a subnstence by itself, and so far as it is 
this pirticular thing, it pertains to a different art and Kience 
adapted to its proper nature and perfection. 
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SO far as good [will be good itself and goods diflfer ; J nor 
will it be in a greater degree good, from being eternal ; 
since neither is that which is white for a long time, more 
white than that which is white only for one day. * The 

* In order to solve the doubt of Aristotle, it may be asked, how 
the good will be the same, and subsist after the same manner, in an 
immaterial and material nature, in an image and its paradigm, in 
that which is simple, and that which is composite, and in that 
which subsists according to participation, and that which is im- 
participable i Or how can there be the same definition of the rery 
nature of a thing, in things so separated from each other as we 
have mentioned, unless the image and its archetype received the 
definition of essence after the same manner ? Besides, according to 
Aristotle himself, in things material and physical, the definition is 
then perfect when matter and form concur with each other ; but 
if we should assume the same definitions in things immaterial, im- 
material will be material natures. This, however, is impossible. 
There will not, therefore, be the same definitions of things prior to 
mate^al, and material entities. 

* It may, however, be said in answer to this, that eternal good is 
in a greater degree good than that which is ephemeral. For if 
being is to every thing better than non-being, to exist perpetually 
will be better than to exist only for a time ; since when existence 
is cut off from that which exists only for a time, then it is not being, 
but non-being ; and the eternal then exbting, is better than non- 
bring. A more excellent good, however, is said to be more excel- 
lent by intension $ but that in which the essence of good has inten- 
tton, is in a greater degree good. Neither is there the same com- 
parison with each other, of that which endures for a long, with 
that which endures for a short time, and of the eternal with that 
which continues only for a day. For that which continues for a 
short, and that which continues for a long time, may partake of the 
same nature ; but that which is eternal, and that which is ephe- 
meral, cannot. For as that which is ephemeral consists of a mate- 
rial and flowing essence, and is indeed passing into existence, but 
pever really is, so the eternal consists of an immaterial and un- 
flowing essence, and has real being, and is above generation. 

Afist. VOL. a. B 
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Pythagoreans, however, appear to speak more probably 
concerning the good^ for they place the one in the co- 
ordination of things good ^ whom Speusippus also seems 
to have followed. But the discussion of these things pei^ 
tains to another treatise, ' A certain doubt, however, 
presents itself concerning the particulars we have just 
mentioned, because reasons are not assigned concerning 
levery good ; but things which are of themselves the db* 
jects of pursuit and love, are predicated according to one 
species ; and those things which are effective of these, 
or in a certain respect preserve them, or impede thdr 
contraries, are predicated on account of these, and after 
another manner. It is evident, therefore, that goods 
^may be predicated in two ways^ and that some things. 



' Pythagoras made two 


cofordinations of things, one as foL 


Jaws: 




Finite 


Straight 


Odd 


Light 


One 


Square 


Right 


Rest 


Male 


Good. 


JBut the other is : 




Infinite 


Crooked 


Even 


Darkness . 


Multitude 


Oblong 


Left 


Motion 


Female 


Evil. 



The Pythagoreans, however, by placing tkt one in the co-ordina- 
tion of things good, indicated its perfective and preserving nature. 
For every thing is perfected in this, and is benefited and preserved 
by abiding in unity^ since it is thus undissipated and undivided. 
But when it loses its oneness^ it also loses its being. 
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ind^, are good per se, but others are good on account 
of these. Separating, therefore, goods per se from things 
useful, let us consider whether they are predicated accord- 
ing to one idea. But what kind of goods can be said to 
be good per se ? Are they such as are pursued alone, 
apart from other things, such as to be wise, to see, and 
some pleasures and honours ? For these, though we pur- 
sue them on account of something else, yet at the same 
time may be ranked by some one among goods which 
are good per se. Or is the good per se nothing else ex- 
cept idea ? Form, therefore, or idea, will be vain.* But 
if these also rank among goods which are good per se, 
it will be requisite that the same definition of the good 
should be conspicuous in all of them, just as there is the 
same definition of whiteness in snow and ceruse ; but of 
honour, and prudence, and pleasure, there will be other 
and different definitions, so far as they are goods. The 
good, therefore, is not something common according to 
one idea.^ In what manner, however, is it said that there 

' If, however, to be wise, to see, the pleasure arising from con- 
templation, and the honour of wise men, are, as Aristotle says, goods 
per se, yet they are not so per se as subsisting from and by tliem- 
selves, as the archetypes of other things which are images, and ener- 
gizing so as to generate things similar to themselves ; for such are 
the prerogatives of ideas according to Plato. But they are said to 
be per se, not as essences, but as things to be pursued on their own 
account. Aristotle, therefore, cannot be serious in what be says, 
since the objection is sophistical, arising from the term per se being 
predicated multifariously. 

* If, however, according to Aristode, those things are good per 
se, which are alone objects of pursuit, and are nbt desired for the 
sake of something else, and this definition according to him is adapted 
to all die goods he has enumerated, and to such others as are of the 
same Und, will there not be one definition in all of them so far as 
they are goods ? For the question is not whether so far as hoiiQur, 
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is one idea of the good ? For it does not resemble things 
which are fortuitously homonymous. Is it because ail 
goods are from one and are referred to one good ? Or is 
it rather according to analogy ? For as sight is in the 
body, so is intellect in the soul, and another thing in ano- 
ther." Perhaps, however, these things must be omitted 
at present ; for the accurate discussion of them will be 

and wisdom* and pleasure, there is no one definition of them, but 
whether there is one definition of them so far as thej are goods. 
What hinders then there being a certain idea of good per se, to 
which goods per se arc referred ? And, in the next place, each of 
these is not said to be good hj an equal measure, as neither are aH 
white things said to be equally white. For as these are said to be 
white from the participation of one colour, whiteness, and there is 
one definition indeed of whiteness, but the participation of this is 
not effected after the same manner in all of them, thus, also, there 
is one idea of goods, of which all goods per se participate, so that 
there is the same definition in them, so far as they participate of the 
same form. The good, however, which is participated is one thing, 
and (hat which is surveyed by itself, and has an imparticipable sub- 
sistence, or a subsistence not con-subsistent with any thing subordi- 
nate, is another ; to which the multitude of resemblances, and which 
differ from each other, are referred. For that each of many good^ 
is and is said to be good from participation is evident from this, that 
each of these is not equally good. But there being participation* 
it is evident that it will be according to the imparticipable, to which 
the participations are referred. 

* Ideas do not subsist in this way, but as things which are from 
themselves, and as wholes and paradigms. Each, likewise, is one 
with respect to a multitude which participates of, is referred to, and 
resembles it. The similitude, however, of the participants of ideas 
to ideas themselves is not convertible. For here the image resem- 
bles its archetype, but the archetype by no means resembles the 
image ; since if this were the case,' as there would be a common 
similitude between the two, another idea would be requisite from 
¥^ich this similitude is derived, and thus there would be a proces* 
sion to infinity. 
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better adapted to another philosophy. And in a similar 
manner concerning idea. For even if there is some one 
good which is predicated in common, or which is some)- 
thing itself separate by itsetf, it is evident that it can nei- 
ther be practicable, nor acquired by man. But now that 
which is practicable by man, and which he may obtain, is 
the object of investigation. Perhaps, however, the know- 
ledge of this separate good may to some one appear to be 
better with respect to those goods which may be acquired, 
and which are practicable. For having this as an exem- 
plar, we may in a greater degree know those things which 
are good for us, and by knowing may more easily obtain 
them. This assertion, therefore, has indeed a certain 
probability, but it seems to be dissonant to the sciences^ 
For all the sciences aspire after a certain good, and inves- 
tigate that which is wanting, omitting the knowledge of 
it ; though it is not reasonable to suppose that all artists 
are ignorant of and do not search for an aid of such great 
importance. It is likewise dubious what advantage a 
weaver or a carpenter would derive to their arts from the 
knowledge of the good itself ; or how he who surveys^ 
the idea itself of the good, will become more skilled in 
medicine, or in commanding an army.' For it appears 

' Though a survey of the idea itself of the good may be of no* 
service to the arts, and for the common purposes of the merely ani«^ 
xnal life, yet we may say with Plato in the 7th book of his Repub-^ 
lie, that ** He who is not able by the exercise of his reasoning power 
to define the idea of the good^ separating it from aU other objects, 
and piercing, as in a battle, through every kind of argument ; en- 
deavouring to confute, not according to opinion, but according tOi 
essence, and proceeding through all the dialectical energies with 39. 
unshaken reason, is in the present life sunk in sleep, and conversant 
with the delusions of dreams ; and that before he is roused to a Tigi- 
lant states he will descend to Hades, and be overwhelmed with a 
sleep perfectly profound.*^ 
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that the physician (Joes not in this way consider health, 
but that he considers the health of man, and perhaps m* 
ther the heahh of this particular man. For he restores 
to health an individual. And thus much concaivng 
these things* 



chafi:er vil 



Now, however, let us return to the investigated goocf^ 
and show what it is. For it appears that there is a difie" 
rent good in a different action and art ; since there is one 
good in the medical art, another in the art of command-^ 
ing an army, and in a similar manner in the remaining 
arts. What therefore is the good in each ? Is it not 
that for the sake of which other things are effected by 
that art ? But this in the medical art indeed is health, in 
the art of commanding an army is victory, in the art of 
building a house, is a house, and something else in another 
art* And in every action and deliberate choice it is the 
end ; since all of them* perform other things for the sake 
of this. Hence, if there is one certain end of all actions 
this will be the practical good j but if there are many 
ends, these will be practical goods. The reasoning, how- 

' 1. e. Every art, action, and deliberate choiqe. 
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arer, in its transirion' arrives at the same thing [2s was 
asserted by us in the beginning.]* But we must eiidea^ 
TOUT to rendisr this still more clear. Because, therefore, 
it appears that there are many endis, and' of these we 
choose some on account of others, such as wealth, flutes, 
and, in short, instruments ; it is evident that all ends are- 
not perfect- That Ifowever which is most excellent, ap- 
pears to be something perfect ; so that if there is only 
one certsun perfect end, this will be what we investigate ;. 
but if there are msmy, it will be the most perfect of these* 
We denominate,^ however, that which is pursuable for its 
own sake, more perfect than that which is pursuable for* 
the sake of something else ; and that which is never eli- 
gible on account of another thing, than things which are 
eligible both on their own account, and for the sake of 
something else.* In short, the completely perfect is that 
which is always eligible on its own account, and never on 
accoimt of something else* Felicity, however, especially 
appears to be a thing of this kind ; for we always cho6se 
this on its own account, and never on account of any 
thing else.. But we choose honour, and pleasure, and in« 
tellect, and every virtue, on their own account, indeed, 
(for though we should derive no farther advantage than 
what the possession of them affords, yet each of them 
would be the object of our choice) yet we also choose 

* Viz- That the end o£ every action will be good, and that which. 
is most excellent. 

* Some things are eligible solely on their own account, as joy and 
hajypiness ; others are eligible on their own account and for the sake 
of something else, as healthy sights and wisdom ; for they are not 
00I7 in themselves desirable, but also for tlie sake of felicity ; aod 
odier things are eligible for the sake of other things only, soch at 
hoSlj labour, taking medicine when ill, the practice of phasic, and 
of the odier arts. 
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them for the sake of felicity* No one, however, chooses 
felicity for the sake of these, nor, in short, for the sake 
of any thing else. The same thing also appears to hai^ 
pen from that which enables a man to be sufficient . to 
himself; for perfect good appears to be self-sufficient. 
But we call the self-sufficient that which is not only suffi- 
cient to him who lives a solitary lilb, but which is also 
sufficient to parents, and children, to a wife, and, in 
short, to friends and fellow-citizens ; since man is natu- 
rally a political animal. A certain boundary, however, 
must be assumed of these things ; for if good is to be 
extended to parents and their offspring, and to the 
friends of friends, there will be a procession to infinity. 
But this, indeed, we shall consider hereafter. We call, 
however, the self-sufficient that which subsisting by itself 
alone makes life eligible, and in want of nothing. But 
we think that felicity is a thing of this kind. And be- 
^des this, we think that it is the most eligible of all 
things, and is not connumerated [with any other good; 3 
for if it were connumerated with even the smallest good, it 
is evident that it would be more eligible; since that 
which is added would become an excess of good. ' But a 
greater good is always more eligible. Felicity, there- 
fore, appears to be something perfect and sufficient to 
itself, being the end of actions. 

Perhaps, however, to say that felicity is the best of 
things, is to assert that which is acknowledged by all men ; 
but it is requisite that we should yet more clearly say 
what it is. Perhaps^ therefore, thb will be effected, if 
the work of man is assumed. For as to the player on 
the flute, to the statuary, and to every artist, and in short 
to those who have a certain work and action, the good 
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and the excellent appear to be in the work \ this also 
may appear to be the case with man, if he has a certain 
work. Whether, therefore, are there certain works and 
actions indeed of a carpenter and a shoe-maker ; but of 
man is there no work, and is he naturally indolent ? Or 
shall we say, that as of the eye, the hand and the foot^ 
and in short of eath of the parts of the body, there 
appears to be a certain work, so likewise of man, shall 
we admit that besides all these there is a certain work ? 
What then will this work be ? For to live appears to be 
common also to plants [as well as to men]. But the 
peculiar work of man is now investigated. The nutri- 
tive and augmentadve life, therefore, must be rejected; 
And a certain sensitive life will be consequent to thisr 
It appears, however, that this also is> common to a horse 
and an ox, and to every animal. A certain practic life, 
therefore, accompanied with reason remains. But of 
this, one kind is obedient to reason, but the other po»> 
sesses reason, and energizes discursively. Since this life, 
however, is predicated in a twofold respect [i. e. accord- 
ing to energy and according to habit,] it must be admitted 
to subsist according to energy ; for this appears to be 
predicated according to a more principal mode of sub- 
sistence. But if the work of man is the energy of soiil 
according to reason, or not without reason \ and we say 
that the same thing is the work of the human species 
and of a worthy man, just as the same thing is the work 
of a harper and of a good harper, and in short, this is 
the case in all things, excellence according to vinue be- 
ing added to the work ; for the work of a harper is to 
play on the harp, and of a good harper to play well on 
it ; — ^if this be the case, and we admit the work of man 
to be. a certain life, and this to be the en^gy of the soul. 
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and actions in conjunction with reason, but by a worthy 
man, these things are well and beautifully performed, 
and every thing is well accomplished according to its 
proper virtue ; — ^if this be the case, human good will be 
the energy of soul according to virtue. But if there are 
many virtues, it will be the energy of soul according to 
the best and most perfect virtue ; and besides this, in a 
perfect life. For as one swallow does not make spring, 
nor one day ; so neither does one day, nor a Iktle time, 
make a man blessed and happy. Let this, therefore,, 
bi a description of the good ; for it is necessary, perhaps^ 
([as in a picture,] first to delineate, and afterwards add 
the colours. But it would seem, that any one may be 
able to educe, and distinctly arrange things which are 
well delineated, and that time is the inventor of, or a good 
co-operator with, things of this kind ; whence, also, 
accesaons are made to the arts ; for any one may add to 
what is wanting. It is also requiate to call to mind what 
has been before said, and not to search for accuracy 
similarly in all things, but investigate it in each accord- 
ing to the subject matter, and so far as is appropriate to 
the method [pertaining to the inquiry]. For a carpenter 
and a geometrician investigate a right angle differently f 
die former, indeed, so far as is useful to his work ; but 
the latter explores what it is, or what the quality is which 
it possesses ; for he is a contemplator of truth. After 
the same manner, therefore, we must proceed in other 
things, lest what is superfluous should become more 
abundant than the works themselves. Neither must the 
cause be required similarly in all things, but. in some, as, 
for instance, concerning principles, it is sufficient to have 
shown properly tJmt they are. But the subsistence of a 
thing (ro on) is the fiist thing and the principle. Of 
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principles, however, some are surveyed by induction, 
others by sense, others from a certain custom, and otheti 
in a different way. But we should endeavour to discuss 
every thing, so far as its nature permits, and should 
earnestly s^ply ourselves to define well ; for this is of 
great importance with respect to what is consequent. 
The principle, therefore, appears to be more than half 
of the whole, and many of the things which are objects 
of inquiry become manifest through it. 



CHAPTER Vra. 



Felicity, therefore, must be considered by us, not 
only from the conclusion, and the particulars from which 
its definition consists, but also from the assertions of 
others concerning it. For every thing* which is inherent 
in a thing accords with the truth ; but what is true is 
rapidly dissonant with what is fiadse. Since goods, diere- 
fore, have a twofold distribution, and some of them are 
said to be external, but others pertain to the soul and the 
body, we call those pertaining to the soul, the most pro- 
per and principal goods ; but we place the psychical ^ 



^ i. e. Pertaining to die soul. 
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actions and energies about the soul. Hence, it is well 
saud, according to this opinion, which is ancient, and 
assented to by those who philosophize [that felicity is the 
energy of the soul according to virtue]]. It is also rightly 
said, that certain actions and energies constitute the end 
[!• e. felicity ;3 for thus felicity will consist in the goods, 
pertaining to the soul, and not in external goods. With 
this reasoning, likewise, the assertions accord, that the 
happy man lives well, and acts well ; for nearly felicity 
will be a certain living well and acting well. It appears, 
moreover, that every thing which is sought for in felicity 
is inherent in the definition we have given of it. For to 
some, indeed, felicity appears to be virtue, to others pru* 
dence, and to others, a certain wisdom ; but to others it 
appears to be these things, or some one of these, accom* 
panied with pleasure, or not without pleasure.. Others 
also, comprehend [in the definition of felicity,] external 
affluence. But of these opinions, some are supported 
by the authority of many and ancient men, and others 
by a few and renowned men. It is not, however, reason- 
able to suppose that either of these have wholly erred, 
but that they have erred in some one particular, and are 
right in most things. Witb those, therefore, who say 
that felicity is every virtue or a certain virtue, our asser- 
tion accords ; for it is the energy of the soul according 
to virtue. Perhaps, however, it differs in no small de- 
gree to conceive that what is most excellent consists in 
possession, or to conceive that it consists in use, and 
that it consists in habit, or in energy. For it is possible 
that habit when inherent, may be effective of no good, 
as in him who is asleep, or who in some other way is 
inacdVe ; but this cannot be the case with energy. For 
he [who possesses virtne in energy] necessarily acts, and 
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acts well. But as in the Olympic gaijaes, not the most 
beauti&il and the strongest are crowned, but those who 
contend ; for some of these are victorious ; so those who 
act rightly obtain those things in life which are beautiful 
and good. The life also of these is in itself delectable 
[independent of external pleasure]. For to be delighted, 
is among the number of things pertaining to the souU 
But to every one, that is delightful of which he is said to 
be a lover ; as a horse, to a lover of horses; and a spec- 
tacle, to a lover of spectacles. After the same manner, 
also, just things are delightful to a lover of justice, and 
in short what pertains to virtue to a lover of virtue^ 
Tbin^ therefore, delectable to the multitude are hostile 
to each other, because they are not naturally delightful ; 
but to the lovers of what is beautiful in conduct, those 
things are delectable which are delectable by nature ; and 
such are the actions according to virtue ^ so that they 
are delectable to these, and are so per se. The life also 
of these, is not at all in want of pleasure, as a certain 
appendage^ but contains pleasure in itself. For in addi- 
tion to what has been said, he is not a good man who 
does not rejoice in beautiful actions ; for neither would 
any one call him Just^ who does not rgoice in acting 
justly, nor him liberal, who does not rejoice in liberal 
actions : and in a similar manner in the other virtues. 
If thiS| however, be the case, actions according to virtue 
will be of themselves delectable ; but they are also good 
and beautiful, and especially each of these, if the worthy 
man judges well concerning them ; but he judges in the 
way we have said. Felicity, therefore, is a thing most 
excellent, most beautiful, and most delectable. Nor 
are these to be separated from each other according to 
the Delian inscription : ^* That which is most just is 
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most beautiful ; but to be well is the best of things : 
and for a man to obtain the object of his love, is the most 
delectable of things." For all these are inherent in the 
best energies ; but we say that felicity is all these, or one 
of them, and that the most excellent. At the same time^ 
however, it appears, as we have said, that external goods 
are requisite to felicity ; ^ for it is impossible, or not easy 
to perform beautiful actions without the assistance of 
externals ; since many things are indeed performed as 
it were through instruments, by means of friends, and 
wealth, and political power. The privation also of some 
things, such as nobility, a good offspring, and beauty, 
defile a blessed condition of being ; for he cannot be 
entirely happy who is very deformed in his body, or of 
ignoble birth, or who leads a solitary life, and is deprived 
of children. And perhaps he can in a still less degree 
be entirely happy, if his children are very vicious, or be- 
ing good, die. As we have said, therefore, [a completely 
happy life,] 'requires such a prosperity as this; whence 
also some arrange prosperity, but others virtue, in the 
same place with felicity. 

\ 

■ To a felicity in every respect complete and perfect, as far as is 
possible to man in the present life, external goods are requisite % 
though a truly worthy man wiU still be worthy, and essentially 
happy, if deprived of them. I say he will still be essentiail^ happy, 
because his felicity consists in intellectual energy, and of this he can 
never be deprived by any adverse circumstances, because the energy 
of intellect is the same with its essence. I refer the reader who is 
desirous of seeing a specimen of this perfect felicity, to my transla- 
tion of the life of Proclus by Marinus, prefixed to my translation 
of Proclus on Euclid. Such an instance as is there exhibited of 
complete felicity in one man, is hardly perhaps to be paralleled in 
all antiquity ; and it would be folly to attempt to find a parallel to 
it in modern times. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Hence, also, it is doubted whether felicity is a thing 
^hich may be acquired by discipline, or custom, or in 
some other way by exercise ; or whether it accedes by a 
certain divine allotment, or from fortune. If, therefore, 
any other thing is the gift of the gods to men, it is 
reasonable to suppose that felicity also is the gift of divi- 
nity, and especially because it is the best of human con- 
cerns. This, however, will perhaps be more adapted to 
another discussion. But it appears, that though it should 
«ot be sent by divinity [to men,] but is procured through 
virtue, and a certain discipline, or exercise, it belongs to 
the most divine of things ; for the reward and end of 
virtue appears to be most excellent, and something divine 
and blessed. Felicity also will be a thing very common ; 
for it is able to be present, through a certain disciph'ne 
and attention, to all men who are not mutilated with 
respect to virtue. But if it is better that felicity should 
be acquired after this manner, "^ rather than from fortune, 
it is reasonable that it should be so acquired; since 
natural productions subsist in such a way as it is most 
beautiful for them to subsist ; and in a similar manner 

■ i. c. Either from divinity, or through die exercise of virtue. 
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things which are produced by art, or by any other cause, 
and especially such as are produced by the most excellent 
cause. To commit, however, the greatest and most 
beautiful of things to fortune, would be very lawless and 
reprehensible. The object of investigation, likewise, is 
apparent from the definition of felicity ; for we have said 
that it is a certain energy of the soul according to virtue. 
But of the remaining goods, some indeed are present 
from necessity, but others co-operate, and are naturally 
adapted to be useful organically. These things, also, 
will accord with what we have said in the beginnftig. 
For we established the end of the political science as the 
best end ; but this pays the greatest attention to the 
citizens, in order to render them characters of a certain 
description, and that they may be good men, and prac- 
tisers of beautiful actions. Reasonably, therefore, do 
we neither call an ox, nor a horse, nor any other [irra- 
tional] animal happy ; for it is not possible that any one 
of them can partake of such an energy as this. Through 
this cause, likewise, neither is a child happy ; for he is 
not yet, on account of his age, a practiser of things of 
this kind. But those children who are said to be happy, 
are proclaimed to be blessed through hope, [[that when 
they become men they will obtain the rational energy in 
perfection]. For felicity, as we have said, requires per- 
fect virtue, and a perfect life. For many mutations and 
all-various fortunes happen in life; and it is possible that 
he whose affairs are in the most prosperous condition, 
may in old age fall into the greatest calamities, as in 
heroic poems it is fabled concerning Priam. But no one 
would call him happy, who experiences such misfortunes^ 
and who dies miserably. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Shall we say, therefore, that no other man is to be 
proclaimed happy as long as he lives, but that according 
to Solon it is requisite to look to the end of life ? If^ 
however, we adnut this, is a man, therefore, then happy 
when he dies ? Or is this perfectly absurd, especially 
to those who say, as we do, that felicity is a certsun 
energy ? But if neither we call him who is dead happy, 
nor was this the intention of Solon, but his meaning is, dutt 
a man may then be securely proclaimed blessed, as being 
now out of the reach of evils and misfortunes ;— even 
this also is attended with a certain doubt. For there 
appears to be a certain good and evil to him who is dead, 
if there is also to him who is alive, but without sensa^ 
tion, such as honour and ignominy, and in short, the 
prosperity and adver^ty of his descendants. This, how- 
ever, also presents us with a difficulty. For it is pos^- 
ble that to the o&pring of him who has lived to old age 
blessedly, and has died rationally, many mutations may 
happen, and that some of them may be good, and may 
obtain a life according to their desert, but that the con- 
trary may take place with others. It is likewise eindent 
ihat there may be an all-various apostacy in them from 
the manners of their parents. It would, therefore^ be 
absurd, if he who is dead should also be changed tpge- 
Arist. VOL. II. c 
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ther with them, and should at one time become happy, 
and again be miserable. It is likewise absurd, that the 
affairs of descendants should not for a certain time be of 
any consequence whatever to parents. 

Let us, however, return to the former subject of 
doubt ; for perhaps that which is now investigated may 
be surveyed from it. If, therefore, it is necessary to. 
look to the end of life, and then to proclaim each man 
blessed, not as being now blessed, but because he was so^ 
before ; is it not absurd when he is happy [I. e. while he 
is living,] that what is present with him [i. e. felicity] 
should not be asserted of him with ttuth, because we are 
unwilling to proclaim the living happy, on account of the 
mutations of life, and because we apprehend felicity to 
be something stable, and by no means easily to be 
changed? But fortunes frequently circulate about the 
same persons. For it is evident if we should follow for« 
tune, we must frequently call the same man happy and 
again miserable, thus evincing the happy man to be like 
the chamasleon, and possessing an infirm stability. Or 
shall we say that it is indeed by no means right to follow 
fortune ? For living well or ill is not among the gifts of 
fortune ; but human life, as we have said, requires the 
goods of fortune. The energies, however, according to 
virtue, are the mistresses of felicity, but the contrary 
energies are the mistresses of the contrary. That also 
which is now the subject of doubt, bears testimony to 
our assertion. For in no human affairs is there so much 
stability, as in the energies according to virtue; since 
they appear to be more stable than even the sciences 
^emselves ; and of these very energies those that are 
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most honourable, are also most stable, becatite blessed 
men principally and most assiduously live in these. For 
this appears to be the cause that oblivion does not happen 
concerning them. The object of investigation, there- 
fore, is present with the happy man, and he will be such 
through life. For always, or the most of all men, he 
vnLl perform and contemplate things pertaining to virtue, 
\nll bear the changes of fortune most beautifully^ and in 
the most perfectly elegant manner, as being truly good, 
and a square * without blame. Since, however, many 
things Happen from fortune, and which differ in magni- 
tude and parvitude, it is evident that prosperous, an^ in 
a ^milar manner, adverse circumstances when they are 
small, are of no consequence to the life of man ; but that 
such as are great and numerous, if they are indeed pros- 
perous, render life more blessed ; for they are also natu- 
rally adapted to adorn life, and the use of them is beauti- 
ful and good ; and that, on the contrary, if they are 
adverse, they oppress and injure beatitude. For they 
bring with them molestation, and are an impediment to 
many energies. At the same time, however, even in 
these the beauty of good conduct shines forth, when a 
man bears many and great misfortunes easily, not 
through an insensibility of pain, but in consequence of 
being generous and magnanimous. But if energies are 
the mistresses of life, as we have said, no one who is 
blessed will become miserable;* since he will never 

' i. e. A cubic body* which, having each of its superficies a sqnare, 
cam stand erect on each of them. Thus also the happy man, onac- 
count of his perfect virtue, will energize with undeviating rectitude 
in every fortune. 

* That a truly good man, under the pressure of ceruin very 
great misfortunes, is not blessed nor yet miserable, but m a condi- 
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do any thing that is odious and base. For we are of 
opinion, that the man who is truly good and wise^ will 

tion between felicity and misery, is an assertion which when rightly 
understood, is not dissonant from the doctrine of the best of the 
Platonbts. For it is requisite to the perfection of felicity, that it 
should subsist in the most perfect energy ; but some calamities may 
be so great as to render this impossible. Even in this case^ how* 
ever, the felicity of the tmly worthy man will continue nseiUialfy the 
same, though it will not be the sam& m perfect energy ; but may then 
be said to be, as it were, in a dormant state. The truth of this is 
most beautifully illustrated by Plotinus in his book On Felicity, 
from which the following is an extract. 

*< The wise man is never oppressed with evil, through ignorance 
of his own concerns, nor changed by the fortunes of others, whether 
prosperous or adverse : but when his pains are vehement, as far as 
it is possible to bear he bears them ; and when they are excessive, 
they may cause him to be delirious ; yet he will not be miserable 
in the midst of the greatest pains, but his intellectual light will assi- 
duously shine in the penetralia of his soul, like a lamp secured in a 
watch tower, which shines with unremitted splendour, though sur- 
rounded by stormy winds and raging seas. But what shall we say, if 
through the violence of pain he is just ready to destroy himself? 
Indeed, if the pain is so vehemendy extended, he will, if sensible^ 
consult what is requisite to be done, for in these circumstances the 
freedom of the will is not uken away. At the same time it must 
be observed, that things of this kind do not appear to men excellent 
in virtue so dreadful as to others, nor yet reach to the inward and 
true man. If any one, however, objects that we are so formed by 
nature, that we ought to grieve for domestic misfortunes, he should 
understand that, in the first place, all men are not so affected, and 
in the n^t place, that it is the business of virtue to reduce the com* 
mon condition of nature to that which is better, and to something 
more honest than the decisions of the vulgar. But it is more honest 
to consider as a thing of no moment all that appears grievous to om* 
common nature. For the wise man is not as one rude and unskiU 
ful, but like a strenuous wresder vigorously repels the strokes of 
fortune, endeavouring to throw his fortitude on the ground ; since 
be knows that such things are displeadng to a. common imtar^^ut 
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bear all fortunes in a becoming manner, and from exist- 
ing circumstances will always perform the most beautiful 

tbat to sach a nature as his own* tfaej are not reallf grievous, but 
are terrible only as it were to boys. Hence, he contemplates even 
the slaughter and destruction of cities, the rapine and prey, like the 
scenes in a theatre, as nothing more than certain transmutations, and 
alternate changes of figures ; and weeping and distress, every where 
as ddusive and fictitious. For in the particular acts of human life^ 
he knows it is not the interior soul and the true man, but the eztct- 
rior shadow of man alone, which laments and weeps, performing 
his part on the earth as in a more ample and extended scene, in 
which many shadows of souls and phantom scenes appear. 

** But what shall we say when the wise man is no longer himself, 
in consequence of being overwhelmed with disease ? ^e reply, 
that if in. such a state it is allowed he may retain his proper virtue, 
like one in a deep sleep, what is there to prevent his being happy I 
since no one would deprive him of his felicity in sleep, nor consider 
that interval of rest as any hindrance to the happiness of the whole 
of life. Again, if it is said, how can he be happy, though endued 
with virtue, vrhiie he does not perceive himself virtuous, nor ener- 
gises according to virtue ?— -we reply, though a man does not per- 
ceive himself to be healthy, he may nevertheless be healthy t and 
again, he will not be less beautiful in his body, though not sensible 
of his beauty ; and will a man be less wise if he does not perceive 
himself to be wise ? But perhaps some one may say, that wisdom 
diould be accompanied with sense and animadversion, for felibity 
is present with wisdom in energy : We reply, if this energy of wis- 
dom was any thing adventitious, there might be some weight in 
the assertion ; but if the subsistence of wisdom is situated in a certain 
essence, or rather in essence itself, this essence will neither perish 
in him who is asleep or delirious, or is denied to be any longer con- 
scious of his felicity. And, indeed, the energy of this essence resides 
in the soul of such an one, and is an energ/perpetually vigilant^ for 
then the wise man considered as wise energizes, whether he be in a 
dormant state, or overwhelmed with infirmity. But an energy of 
dkis land is not concealed from the whole itself; but rather from 
aorile particular part} just as with respect to the vegetable energy 
in its most Bourishing state, an animadversion of such an energy. 
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deeds ; just as a good general will use the army under 
his command in the most warlike manner, and a ^hoe» 

does not transmigrate into the extenud man by means of a sentient 
nature ; and if we were entirely the same with our vegetable power^ 
there is no doubt but we should energize whenever such a virtue was 
in energy. Since, however, the case is otherwise» and we are the 
energy of that which is intelligent, we energize in consequence of 
ijts eneigy. 

^ Perhaps, indeed, such an energy is concealed from us because ic 
does not reach any sentient power ; for to this purpose it should 
energize through sense as a medium. But why should not intellect 
energize, and soul about intellect, preceding all sense and animadv 
version i For it is requisite there should be some energy prior to 
an i madversion, since the energy of intellect is the same with its 
essence. But animadversion appears to take place when the energy 
of intellect is reflected ; and when that which energizes according 
to the life of the soul rebounds as it were back again, like images in 
a mirror quietly situated in a smooth and polished place, so as to 
reflect every form which its receptacle contains. For as in things of 
this kind, when the mirror is not present, or is not properly disposed, 
the energy from which the image was formed b indeed present, but 
the resemblance absent : so widi respect to the soul, when it ener- 
gizes in quiet, certain resemblances of thought and intellect beam 
on our imagination, like the images in the smooth- and polisihed 
mirror ; and in a sensible manner, as it were, we acknowledge that 
our intellect and reason energize together with the former know- 
ledge. But when this medium is confounded, because the harmony 
of the body is disturbed, then intellect and reason understand 
without an image, and intellection is carried on without imagination* 
Hence, intelligence may be considered as subsisting together with 
the phantasy, while, in the mean time, intelligence is something very 
different from the phantasy. Besides it is easy to discover many 
speoelations of men when vigilant, and worthy actions, in the per- 
formance of which it is evident that we do not perceive ourselves tQ 
speculate and act. For it is not necessary that he who reads should 
be conscious he is reading, especially when he reads with the great? 
est attention; nor that he who acts vigorously should acknowledge 
bif vigorous oiergy ; and the same Gooiequence ensues in a yariety 
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oaker from the leather with which he is supplied will 
oake the most beautiful shoe ; and the same thing will 

f other operations : so that sensible animadversions appear to ren« 
tr more debile the actions wluch they attend : but when thej are 
bme, thej are then purvy and seem to possess more of energy and 
fe. And» hence, when worthy men live in such a statCi it follows 
lat they live in a more perfect manner ; since their life is not at 
lat time diffused into sense, and by this means remitted in its encr- 
y, but is collected into itself, in one uniform, intellectual tenour. 

"Nor are the wise man's energies entirely prevented by the changes 
r fortune, but different energies will take place in different fortunes, 
et all of them equally worthy, and those perhaps more worthy 
^hich rightly compose jarring extei-nals. For the greatest disci- 
line always resides with him, and this more so, though he should 
e placed in the bull of Phalaris. For what is there pronounced in 
gony, is pronounced by that which is placed in torment, the enter- 
al and shadowy man, which is far different from the true man, w}io 
vnelling by himself, so far as he necessarily resides with himself, 
ever ceases from the contemplation of tlic supreme good, 

** But he who does not place the wise man in such im exalted intel- 
«c, but subjects him to the power of fortune, and to the fear of 
ril,- certainly presents us with a mixed character and life, composed 
tmi good and evil, and which possesses nothing great, either per- 
suing to the excellency of wisdom, or the purity of goodness* Feli- 
ity, therefore, cannot consist in a common Lfe ; and Plato rightly 
idges that the chief good is to be sought from above ; that it must 
e beheld' by him who is wise, and wishes to become happy in futu- 
ty ; »id that he must study to approach to its similitude, and to 
we its exalted life. It is requisite, therefore, to possess this alone, 
I order to obtain the end of life ; and the wise man will consider 
U besides as certain mutations of place, which in reality confer 
othing to felicity. In ^very circumstance of being he will conjec- 
ire what is right, and act as necessity requires, as far as his abilir 
es extend. To which we may add, that though he lives a lifp 
iperior to sense, he will not be hindered from uking a proper care 
f the body with which he is connected, always acting similarly to the 
lusician, who cares for his lyre as long as he is able to use it ; but 
Anefk it becomes useless and ceases any longer to perform the 
ffi<^ of a lyre, he either changes it for another, or abstains cnluely 
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take place with all other artists. If this, however, be the 
case, the happy man will never become miserable ; nor 
jret if he should fall into the calamities of l^riam, will he 
be blessed. Nor again, is he various and easily changed ; 
for he is not easily moved from felicity, nor by any casual 
misfortunes, but by such as are great and numerous. 
And after such calamities as these, he will not again 
become happy in a short time ; but if he does recover 
his felicity, it will be in a certain long and perfect time, 
in which he will become a partaker of things of a great ' 
and beautiful nature. What then prevents us from call- 
ing the man happy who energizes according to perfect 
virtue, and who is sufficiently supplied with external 
goods, not for any casual time, but through a perfect 
life ? Or ought we to add, that he must also thus live 
and die conformably to nature i since the future is un- 
apparent to us, and we admit that felicity is an end, and 
entirely and in every respect perfect. But if this be the 
case, we must call those among the living blessed, to 
whom the particulars we have mentioned are and have 
been present j but we must denominate them blessed as 
men. And thus much concerning these things. 

from its exercises having an emploTinent independent of the lyre, 
and despising ity lying near him as no longer harmonious, he sings 
without its instrumental assistance. Yet diis instrument was not 
bestowed on the musician from the first in vain, because it has often 
been used by him with adyantage and delight" 
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CHAPTER XL 



That the good or bad fortune, however, of descend- 
ants, and of all friends, should contribute nothing [to the 
happy man,3 appears to be a thing very unfriendly, and 
contrary to the opinions of mankind. But since many 
thmgs happen, and which possess an all-various difference, 
and some of them pertain to us in a greater, but others 
in a less degree, to discuss them severally appears to be 
a long and an infinite undertaking. It will, therefore, 
perhaps be sufficient to speak of them universally, and to 
adumbrate what they are As of the calamitous circum- 
stances then which happen to the happy man, some have 
a certain weight and are of importance in life, this is like- 
wise the case with respect to all his friends. It makes a 
difference, however, whether each of the calamities hap- 
pens to the living or the dead ; and the difference is much 
greater than whether the illegal and dreadful deeds which 
are the subject of tragedy, have been formerly perpetrated, 
or are perpetrated now. In this way, therefore, the dif- 
ference may also be collected. Perhaps, however, it 
ought rather to be doubted concerning the dead, whether 
they partake of any good or ill. For it appears from 
these things, that though something should arrive to 
them, whatever it may be, whether good, or the contrary, 
it 18 something ddbile and small, ather hi its own nature. 
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(O: to them. But if it shoidd possess a certain power, 
yet it cannot be so great, or of soch a kind, as to snake 
those happy who are not so, or to deprive those of bles- 
sedness who are. The prosperity, therefore, and in a 
amilar manner the adversity of friends, appears to con- 
tribute something to the dead ; yet with respect to them, 
they are of so little consequence, as neither to make those 
that are happy unhappy, nor effect any thing else of the 
likekindt 



CHAPTER XII. 

These things being discussed, let us consider, with 
respect to felicity, whether it is among the number of 
things laudable, or rather of things honourable ; for it 
is evident that it does not consist in power. It seems, 
therefore, that every thing which is laudable, is praised 
because it possesses a certdn quality, and is in a certain 
respect referred to something. For we praise the just 
and the brave man, and in short the good man, and also 
virtue, on account of works and actions. We likewise 
praise the strong man and the racer, &c, because they 
are naturally adapted to possess certain qualities, and 
have reference in a certain respect to somethmg good 
and worthy. But this also is evident from the praises 
which pertain to the Gods j for they appear to be ridicur 
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)ous when referred to us. This, however, happens, as 
we have said, because praise subsists from relation. But 
jf praise is given to things of this kind, it is evident that 
no praise can be given to the most excellent things ; but 
something greater and better pertains to them, as also 
appears to be the case. For we proclaim the Gods to be 
blessed ^d happy ^.^nd we also proclaim the most divine 
of men to be blessed ; and in a similar manner we cele- 
brate what is good. For no one praises felicity, in the 
same way as he does justice j but he proclaims it to be 
blessed, as something more divine and excellent than 
justice. Eudoxus, likewise, in his defence of pleasure, 
appears to have given it the palm of victory in a proper 
manner ; for in consequence of its not being praised, as 
being among the number of good things, he considered 
this as an indication that it was more excellent than things 
that are laudable. But God and the good are things of 
this kind ; for other things also are referred to these. 
For pndse, indeed, is given to virtue ; since from this we 
are enabled to perform beautiful deeds. Encomiums, 
however, pertain to deeds, and in a similar manner to 
bodies and souls. The accurate discussion, however, of 
these things, is perhaps more adapted to a treatise on 
Encomiums ; but to us it is evident, from what has been 
said, that felicity is among the number of things honour- ^ 
able and perfect. It seems, likewise, that It is so, because 
it is a principle ; for we all of us do every thing else for 
th^ sake of this ; but we admit that the principle and the 
cause of what is good, is something honourable and 
divine. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

« 

Since, however, felicity is a certain energy of the soul, 
according to perfect virtue, we must direct our attentbn 
to virtue ; for perhaps we shall thus also speculate better 
concerning felicity. But it seems that he who is skilled 
in the administration of public affairs, labours especially 
about this ; for he wishes to make the citizens worthy 
persons, and obedient to the laws ; and as an example of 
these we have the legislators of the Cretans and Lacedae- 
monians, and any others there may have been of this 
kind. If, however, the speculation itself is of the politi- 
cal science, it is evident that the inquiry will be conform* 
able to our intention from the beginning. But our dis- 
cussion must be concerning virtue, viz. human virtue ; 
for we investigate human good, and human felicity ; and 
we call human virtue, not the virtue of the body, but of 
the soul ; and we say that felicity is the energy of the 
souK If, however, this be the case, it is evident that he 
who is skilled in the administration of public affairs, 
ought to know whatever pertains to the soul; just 
as he who intends to cure the eyes ought to have a 
knowledge of the whole body ;* and this in a greater 

' That the physician who intends to care a party ought to have 
a knowledge of the whole body, is inculcated by Plato in the Char- 
midcs. 
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degree, by how much more honourable^ and excel* 
lent, the political is than the medicinal science. Of 
physicians, likewise, the more elegant are busily em- 
ployed about the knowledge of the body. He, there- 
fore, who is skilled in the administration of public 
a£fairs, must direct his attention to the soul ; but he must 
direct his attention to it for the sake of these things, and 
80 far as is sufficient to the objects of inquiry. For to 
con^der the soul still more accurately is perhaps more 
laborious and difficult than the present discussion requires. 
We have also said some things sufficiently concerning it 
in our popular writings, and those must be consulted ; 
such as that one part of the soul is irrational, but another 
rationaL But whether these parts are separated, in the 
same manner as the parts of the body, and every thing 
which is partible, or they are two parts in definition 
{alone,] and are naturally inseparable, as in the periphery 
of a drcle the convex and the concave, is of no conse- 
quence in the present discussion. Of the irrational part, 
however, one part resembles the common and vegetative 
power ; I mean the power which is the cause of nutrition 
and increase. For such a power as this may be admitted 
to exist in every thing that is nourished, in embryos, and 
also in perfect animals ; since it is more reasonable that 
this power^ should exist in them than any other. The 
virtue, therefore, of this power appears to be common 
and not human. For this part seems especially to energize 
in sleep, but a good and a bad man can in the smallest 
degree be distinguished in sleep ; whence it is said that 
the happy differ in no respect from the miserable during 
the half of life. But this happens reasonably ; for sleep 
is an inactivity both of the worthy and the depraved soul ; 
eg^cept so far as certain motions gradually arrive at the 
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sottl, and on this account the phantasms of worthy 
are better than those of worthless men. But of these 
things enough. The nutritive part, therefore, must be 
omitted, smce it is naturally destitute of human virtue. 

There appears, however, to be another certain irrational 
nature of the soul, which nevertheless participates in a 
certain respect of reason ; for we praise the reason of 
the continent, and also of the incontinent man, and that 
part of the soul which possesses reason ; for it rightly 
excites to the most excellent deeds. There appears, 
however, to be in them |1. e. both in the continent and 
incontinent] something else naturally contrary to reason, 
which wars against and resists reason. For, indeed, as 
the paralyzed parts of the body, if we wish to move them, 
to the right hand, are on the contrary moved to the left, 
thus, also, it is in the soul. For the impulses of the in- 
continent are in a direction contrary [to the dictates of 
reason]. In bodies, however, we see that which is 
moved contrary Qo the intention of the will], but in the 
soul we do not see [that which is moved contrary,to rea- 
son ;] though perhaps we ought nevertheless to think 
that in the soul, also, there is something opposite to rea-- 
son, which is adverse and proceeds in a direction contrary 
to it ; but it is of no consequence in what manner it is 
different from reason. This part, however, appears, as 
we have said, to participate of reason. It is obedient, 
therefore, to the reason of the continent man ; and per- 
haps it is still more obedient to the reason of the tem- 
perate and brave man ; for all things are in concord with 
his reason. It appears, therefore, that the irrational part 
is twofold ; for the vegetable part in no respect partici- 
pates of reason ; but the part which desires, and, in 
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shorty the orectic part, participate in a certsun respect of 
reason, $o far a$ they are attentive and obedient to it. 
In this way, therefore, we say that a man has a regard 
for, or pays attention to {ix^iv X070V) his father and his 
friends, and not after the same maimer as he has a regard 
for the mathematical sciences. But that the irrational 
part is in a certain respect obedient to reason, admonition 
and all reproof and exhortation indicate. If, however^ 
it be requisite to say that this part also possesses reason, 
that which possesses reason will be twofold ; the one, 
indeed, t properly, and in itself; but the other re- 
sembling a child attentive to his father. Virtue, like- 
wise, is distributed according to this difference. For 
we say that of the virtues some are dianoetic []or belong 
to the power which reasons scientifically,] but others 
ethical. And we denominate indeed wisdom, mtelli- 
gence, and prudence, dianoetic virtues; but liberality 
and temperance ethical virtues. For when we speak con« 
ceming the manners of a man, we do not say that he is 
wise, or intelligent, but that he is mild or temperate. 
We likewise prase a wise man according to habit ; but 
ve call the laudable habits, virtues. 
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BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 

Since, however, virtue is twofold, one kind being 
dianoctic, but the other ethic ; the dianoetic, indeed, for 
the most part receives both its generation and increase 
horn doctrine j on which account it requires experience 
and time ; but the ethic is produced from custom, from 
whence, also, it derives its name, which declines but a 
little from «5o^, ethos, custom. From which, likewise, 
it is evident, that no one of the ethical virtues is ingene- 
rated in us by nature ; for nothing that has a natural 
subsistence can by custom be brought to act differently 
finom its natural tendency. Thus a stone, which naturally 
tends downward, cannot be accustomed to tend upward, 
Arist. VOL. II. D 
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though some one should hurl it upward ten thousand 
titties ; nor can fire be accustomed to tend downward, 
nor can any thing else among the things which have 
natural tendencies different from these, be accustomed 
to any other tendency than that which it has from nature. 
The virtues, therefore, are neither from nature, nor are 
ingenerated in us preternaturally ; but they are produced 
in us in consequence of our being naturally adapted to 
receive them, and becoming perfect through habit. 
Again, with respect to such things as are ingenerated in 
us by nature, of these, we first receive the powers, but 
afterwards employ the energies of those powers ; whicb 
is. evident in the senses. For it is not from frequentfy 
seeing, or frequently hearing, that we receive these 
senses, but, on the contrary, having these senses we uae 
them, and wfe do not have them by using them. With 
respect to the virtues, however, we receive them by first 
energizing according to them, in the same manner as in 
the other arts ; for those things which it is necessary 
to do, in consequence of having learnt how to do them, 
these by doing we learn how to do. Thus, by building 
we become builders, and by playing on the harp we 
become harpers. Thus too, by acting justly we becoon^ 
just, prudent by acting prudently, and brave by xtmg 
bravely. But what happens in cities bears te8tinx>tt)r M 
the truth of this. For the legislators by accustoming the 
citizens [to virtue,] render them worthy characters; 
and this indeed is the intention of every legislator j but 
such as do not effect this well, err. And. ia this one 
polity differs from another, the good from the bad. 
Farther still, from the same things^ and* through the 
oame things, every virtue is gmerjarted and ccxrmp^^j 
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aad in a similar manner every art. For from playing on 
the harp, both good and bad harpers are produced ; and 
analogously builders of houses, and all other artists. 
For fix)m building well, they will be good builders, but 
bad from building ill j since if it were not so, there would 
be no occasion for a preceptor, but all men would be 
[[naturally]] good or bad artists. The like also takes 
place in the virtues. For by acting in our compacts 
with men, we become some of us indeed just, but others 
unjust ; and by acting in things of a dreadful nature, 
and by being accustomed either to be terrified or to be 
confident in danger, some of us become brave, but others 
timid. The reasoning, likewise, is similar with respect 
to desire and anger ; for some men, indeed, become 
temperate and mild^but others intemperate and irascible ; 
these from being in this way conversant .with these things, 
but those from being conversant with them in that way. 
And in one word, habits are produced from similar ener- 
gies. Hence, it Is necessary to render energies endued 
with a certain quality j for habits follow from the differ- 
ences of these. It is of no small consequence, therefore, 
to be thus or thus accustomed immediately from our 
youth^ but it is of very great consequence ; or rather, it 
is every thing. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Since, therefore, the present treatise is not for the 
sake of theory, like other discussions; for our attention 
is not directed to this business, that we may know what 
virtue is, but that we may become good men, since other- 
wise no advantage would be derived from it ; — this being 
the case, it is necessary to consider with respect to actions 
how they are to be performed; for as we have s^d, 
they are the mistresses of the qualities which habits 
possess. To act, therefore, according to right reason is 
common, ' and is now assumed to be so. We shall, how- 
ever, hereafter speak concerning this, and show what 
right reason is, * and how it subsists with reference to the 
other virtues. But this must be previously granted, that 
every treatise of practical affairs ought only to be an 
adumbration, and not an accurate discussion, as also 
we observed in the beginning, because reasonings are re- 
quired conformable to the subject matter; and in prac- 
tical affairs, and things contributing to them, there is 
nothing stable, as neither is there in things which are 



■ Viz. In order that actions may be good, it is universally re- 
quisite that they should be performed according to right reason. 
* In the Gih Book. 
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salubrious. ' Such, therefore, being the universal reason, 
in a still greater degree will the discussion of particulars 
be deficient in accuracy ; for it neither falls under art, 
nor under any precept. It is, however, necessary that 
those who are engaged in practical affairs should always 
direct their attention to an opportune time, in the same 
maimer as in medicine, and in the pilot's art. But 
though the present discussion is of this nature, we must 
endeavour to give it assistance. 

In the first place, therefore, this must be observed, 
that things of this kind [viz. actions which produce in 
us the habits of the virtues,] are naturally adapted to be 
corrupted by excess and defect, as we see in strength and 
health, [which are the virtues of the body ; ] (for it is 
necessary to use things apparent as testimonies, in things 
which are unapparent), since exercises which are exces- 
sive, and also those which are deficient, corrupt the 
strength of the body. In like manner meat and drink, 
when taken in too great or too small a quantity, corrupt 
the health ; but these, when commensurate, produce in- 
crease, and preserve it. This, therefore, is also the case 
in temperance and fortitude, and the other virtues. For 
he who flies from and is afraid of all things, and endures 
nothing, becomes timid ; and he who in short is afraid 
of nothing, but marches up to all things, becomes auda- 
cious. In a similar manner, he indeed who gives himself 
up to the enjoyment of every pleasure, and abstains from 
none, is intemperate ; but he who flies from all pleasures, 
like rustic men, is an insensate person. For temperance 

' For things salubrious are changed, together with the disposi* 
tions of bodies, and the mutations of time 
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and fortitude are corrupted by excess and defect, but are 
preserved by mediocrity. Not only, however, genei;^ 
tlons, increments and corruptions, are produced firom 
and by the same things, but the energies also {of die 
virtues] will subast after the same manner ; ance titts 
likewise is the case in other things which are more apipa*' 
rent ; as, for instance, in strength. For strength is pro- 
duced by taking much food, and enduring many labours, 
and the strong man is especially able to do both these. 
Thus, too, it is in the virtues ; for by abstaining from 
pleasures we become temperate, and having become 
temperate we are especially able to abstain from them. 
The like also takes place in fortitude; for by being 
accustomed to despise things of a terrible nature, and to 
endure them, we become brave, and having become 
brave, we are especially able to endure terrible things. 



CHAFFER in. 



It is necessary, however, to consider as an indication 
of habits the pleasure or pain which is attendant on ac- 
tions. For he who abstains from corporeal pleasureSt 
and is delighted in so doing, is a temperate man ; but he 
who is grieved when he abstains from them, is intempe- 
rate. And he, indeed, who endures dreadful things, and 
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U. dal^hted irith his endarance^ or feels no pun from it, 
Ik a brave man ; but he who feels pain from the endu- 
rftoce of them, is a timid man. For ethical virtue is 
CMiTorsant with pleasures and pains. For we act basely 
dfirough the influence of pleasure ; but we abstain from 
iMuitiful conduct through the influence of pain. Hence 
k III necessary, as Plato says> to be so educated in a certain 
reject immediately after our youth, that we may be de- 
lighted and pained whh things from which it is requisite 
vo feel pleasure or pain ; for this is right educadon. 
Fardier still, if the virtues are conversant with actions and 
fimoaSf but pteasitre and pain are consequent to every 
pOBioii and action, on this account also virtue will be 
<:4nversane with pleasures and pains. The punishments, 
JilEswise, which are inflicted through these, indicate the 
truth of this ; for they are certain remedies ; but reme- 
dies are naturally adapted to operate through contraries. 
Again, as we have also before observed, the nature of 
every habit of the soul is referred to and conversant with 
ibo6e things, by which it is adapted to become better and 
worse. But habits become depraved through pleasures 
and p^s, by pursuing or avoiding these, either such as 
ought not to be pursued or avoided, or when it is not 
proper, or in such a way as is not proper, or in as many 
other modes as such things are distinguished by reason. 
Itence, some persons define the virtues to be certain 
apathies and tranquillities ; but they do not define tttem 
Well, because they speak simply, and do nof add, in such 
•way as is proper, and when it is proper, and such other 
additions as are usually made. It is admitted, therefore, 
that virtue is a thing of this kind, which is conversant 
-with pleasures and pains, and pracdses things of the 
most excellent nature j but vice is the contrary. From 
what has been said, likewise, we may obtain still greater 
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evidence about these things. For as there are three' things 
which pertain to choice, and also three which pertain to 
aversion, viz. the beautiful in conduct, the advantageous, 
and the delightful, and three the contraries to these, the 
base, the disadvantageous, and the painful j the good 
man, indeed, acts rightly in all these, but the bad man 
erroneously, and especially in what pertains to pleasure. 
For pleasure is comoion to all animals, and is consequent 
to every thing which is the object of choice j for the 
beautiful and the advantageous appear to be delightfuL 
Again, pleasure is co-nourished with all of us fi?oni*'Onr 
infancy ; on which account also it^ is •difficult to wipe 
away this passion, with which our life is imbued. We 
likewise direct our actions by pleasure and pain, as by a 
rule, some of us in a greater, and others in a less degrees 
On this account, therefore, it is necessary that the whole 
of this discussion should be conversant with these things ; 
for to rejoice or be pained properly or improperly, is of 
no small consequence in actions. Farther still, it is more 
difficult to fight with pleasure, than with anger^ as Hera* 
clitus says. But both art and virtue are always con- 
versant with that which is more difficult 4 for that which 
is well done, is better when it is effected with greater 
difficulty. Hence, on this account, also, the whole busi- 
ness both of ethics and politics is conversant with plea- 
sures and pains. For he who employs these well will be 
a good man, but he will be a bad man who employs them 
badly. We have shown, therefore, that virtue is con- 
versant with pleasures and pains, and that it is increased 
and corrupted by the same things by which it is produced, 
when they do not exist after the same manner j and that 
it likewise energizes about the things from which it 
originated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



I . 



It may, however,* be doubted what our meaning is in 
asserting that men by acting justly become just, and 
temperate by acting temperately ; for if they act justly 
and temperately, they are already just and temperate ; 
-just as those who perform things pertaining to grammar 
^and music, are grammarians and musicians. Or shall 
we say, that this is not the case in the arts ?*For it is pos- 
^ble that a .man may do something grammatical both 
from chance and the suggestion of another person. He 
will^ therefore, then be ,a grammarian if he both does 
somdkhing grammatical and grammatically, that is, accord- 
ing to the grammatical art which he possesses. Again, 
nettfaer is the thing similar in the arts and the virtues ; 
£91 things produced by the arts contain m themselves 
efficient excellence. It is sufficient, therefore, to these 
to be effected with a certain mode of subsistence ; but 
things which are performed according to the virtues, are 
not done justly or temperately, if they subsist in a certain 
way, but if he who does them does them in consequence 
of being disposed in a certain way. And, in the first 
place, indeed, if he does them knowingly, in the next 
place, if with deliberate choice, and also deliberately 
choofflng to do them on their own account ; and, in the 
third place, if he does;, them with a firm and immutable 
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disposition of mind. These thjogs, however, are not 
connumerated as requisites to the possession of the other 
arts, except the knowledge of them alone. Bui to the 
acquisition of the virtues, the knowledge of them is of 
little or no efficacy, while the other particulars pertaining 
to them are capable of effecting no small thing, but are 
all-powerful; and these are obtained from frequently 
acting justly and temperately. Things, therefore, are 
said to be just and temperate, when they are such as a 
just or temperate man would perform. But be is a just 
and temperate man, not who [merely^ does these things, 
but who does them so as just and temperate men do 
them. It is well said, therefore, that a man becomes 
just from acting justly, and temperate from acting tem- 
perately, but that from not doing these things,* no one 
will ever become a good man. The multitude, however, 
do not thus act, but flying to words they fancy they shall 
philosophize, and thus become worthy characters ; act- 
ing similarly to sick persons, who attentively indeed hear 
what the physicians say, but do nothing which they order 
diem to do. As, therefore, these by such a method of 
cure, never have their body in a healthy condition, so 
neither is the soul of those ever well who thus philoso- 
phize. 
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CHAPTER V. 



In the next place, we must consider what virtue Is. 
Smce^ therefore, three things are produced in the soul, 
viz. passions, powers, and habits, virtue will be some 
.one of these. But I call passions, indeed, desire,* anger, 
audacity, envy, joy, love, hatred, cupidity, emulation, 
pity, and, in short, those things to which pleasure pr 
pain are consequent. And I denominate powers, those 
things according to which we are said to be susceptible 
of the passions ; viz. according to which we are able to 
be angry, or pained, pr are inclined to pity. But I call 
habits those things according to which we are well or ill 
disposed towards the passions. Thus, for instance, with 
respect to being angry, if we are vehemently or remissly 
disposed towards it, we are badly affected ; but if mode* 
rately, we are well affected ; and in a similar manner 
with respect to the other passions. Neither the virtues, 
therefore, nor the vices are passions ; because we are 
not said to be worthy or depraved according to the pas- 
sions, but we are said to be so according to the vir- 
tues or vices ; and because according to the passions we 

' By dtsire, as I have before observed in a note on the Rhetoric, 
is to be understood, ;hat irrational appetite, which is solelj directed 
to external objects, and to the gratification arising from the posses- 
sion of them. 
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are neither praised nor blamed. For neither he who is 
afraidy nor he who is angry is praised, nor is he who is 
simply angry blamed, but he who is angry after a certain 
manner ; but we are praised or blamed according to the 
virtues and vices. Farther still, we may be angry and 
afraid without any deliberate intention of being so ; but 
the virtues are certain deliberate elections, or are not 
without deliberate choice. In addition to this also, we 
are said to be moved according to the passions, but we 
are not said to be moved according to the virtues and 
vices, but to be disposed in a certain way. On this 
account neither are the virtues powers ; for we are nei- 
ther said to be good nor bad from being able simply to 
suffer, nor are we through this either praised or blamed. 
And again, we possess powers indeed from nature j but 
from nature we do not become either good or bad. We 
have, however, spoken concerning this before. If, there- 
fore, the virtues are neither passions nor powers, it remains 
that they are habits. And thus we have shown what vir- 
tue is generically. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It is necessary, however, not only to show that virtue 
is a habit, but likewise to show what kind of a habit it 
is. We liiust say, therefore, that every virtue, renders 
that of which it is the virtue well disposed, and causes its 
work to be well accomplished. Thus, for instance^ the 
virtue of the eye, causes both the eye and the work of it 
to be good J for by the virtue of the eye we see well. In 
a similar manner the virtue of a horse causes the horse to 
be good for the race, for carrying his rider, and sustain- 
ing the enemy in battle. But if this be the case in 
all things, the virtue of man also will be a habit, from 
which man becomes good, and from which he accom- 
plishes his own work.. And how this indeed will be 
effected we have already shown ; but it will again be 
now manifest, if we consider what the quality is of the 
nature of virtue. In every thing, therefore, which is 
continued and divisible, it is possible, indeed, to assume 
the more, the less, and the equal ; and this either with 
respect to the thing itself, or with reference to us. But 
the equal is a certain middle between excess and defect. 
I call, however, the middle of a thing, that which is 
equally distant from each of the extremes, and which is 
one and the same in all things. But with reference 
to us the middle is that which neither exceeds nor falls 
short of the becoming. This, however, is neither one 
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nor the same in all things. Thus, for instance, if ten 
things are many, but two a few, six are assumed as a 
medium with reference to the thing, for six equally sur- 
passes and is surpassed. But this is a middle according 
to arithmetical proportion. The middle or medium, 
however, with reference to us, is not thus to be assumed. 
For if to eat ten pounds, is to eat much, but two pounds 
a little, it does not follow that the master of the gymnas- 
tic exercises will order six pounds to be eaten ; for this 
perhaps will be too much or too little for him wh<> 
is to take food. For Milo, indeed, it would be too lit- 
tle ; but for him who is beginning the exercises it would 
be too much. And the like must be understood of the 
course and wrestling. Thus, therefore, every scientific 
man will avoid excess and defect, but will search for the 
medium, and make this the object of his choice. He 
will, however, explore that medium, which is not the 
middle of the thing, but is a middle with reference to us. 
If, therefore, every science thus well accomplishes its 
work, when it looks to the middle,.and refers its works to 
this ; whence it is usual to say of works that are well 
finished, that nothing can be added to or taken away 
from them, acknowledging by this, that excess and 
defect corrupt that which is excellent in them, but that 
mediocrity preserves this ; and if good artists, as we say, 
operate looking to this, but virtue, in the same manner 
as nature, is more accurate and better than all art ; if this 
be the case, it will tend to the medium as a boundary. I 
speak, however, of ethical virtue ; for this is conversant 
vnih passions and actions ; but in these there is excess 
and. defect, and the middle. Thus, for instance, it is 
possible to be afraid, to be confident, to desire and 
abhor, to be angry and to pity, and, in short, to be 
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pleased and pained in a greater and less degree, and to be 
both these improperly. But to have these passions whea 
it is proper, and in such things, towards such persons^ 
and for the sake of that which, and as, it is proper — this 
is the middle and the best, and pertains to virtue. In a 
similar manner also in actions, there is excess and defect^ 
and the ' middle ; but viitue is conversant with passions 
and actions, in which the excess indeed is erroneous, dud 
the defect is blamed, but the medium is praised and pos- 
sesses rectitude: and both these pertain to virtue. Henee^ 
virtue is a certain medium, and tends to the middle as a 
boundary. Again, to err is manifold ; for evil, as the 
Pythagoreans conjecture, belongs to the infinite, and 
good ta the finite ; but it is only possible to act rightly 
in one way. Hence, the one is easy, but the other diffii- 
cult ;, it is easy, indeed, to deviate from the marky but 
difficult to hit it ; and on this account, excess and de£ect 
belong to vice, but the medium to virtue. For, 

Simple the good, all-various arc the bad. 

"\nrtue, therefore, is a pre-elective habit, [|or a habit ac- 
companied with deliberate choice^ existing in a medium 
with reference to us, and which is defined by reason, 
and in such a way as a prudent man would define it. It is 
also the medium between two vices, the one being charac* 
teri2ed by excess, but the other by defect. And farther 
still, it is defined by this, that some of the vices fall short 
of, but others surpass the becoming, both in passions 
and actions, but virtue both discovers and chooses the 
medium. Hence, according to essence, and the defini- 
tion which explains the very nature of a thing, virtue is 
a medium ; but according to that which is best, and sub- 
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sists well. It is a summit. Not every action, however, 
nor every passion, receives a medium ; for some pas- 
sions, as soon as they are named, are complicated with 
depravity, such as malevolence, rejoicing in the evils of 
others, impudence, envy ; and in actions, adultery, theft, 
and murder. For all these, and others of the like kind, 
are thus denominated, because they are themselves bad, 
and not the excesses, nor the defects of them. Henc^ 
it is not possible at any time to act rightly in these, but 
they are always- attended with error. Nor does acting 
well, or not acting well, in things of this kind', consist in, 
committing adultery, when, and as it is proper^ but 
simply to do any of these things is to act wrong. T<x 
require, therefore, a medium in these, is just as if some 
one should think it proper that there should be a 
medium, excess, and defect, in doing an injury, and iit 
acting timidly and intemperately ; for thus there would 
be a middle of excess and defect, and an excess of 
excess, and a deficiency of defect. As, however, 
there is no excess and defect of temperance and forti- 
tude, because the middle is in a certain respect the sum<» 
mit } so neither is there a middle, excess and defect in 
those passions and actions, but in whatever manner thiey 
are exerted they are attended with error. For, in shorty 
neither^ is there a middle of excess or defect, nor are 
there excess and defect of the middle. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

lA necessary, however, not only to assert this um« 
irersalfyf but also to adapt it to particulars. For in what 
is said concerning acdons, universal assertions indeed are 
more common ; but those that are particular are more 
trae ; since actions are conversant with particulars, with 
vpbich assertions ought to accord. These, therefore, ar^ 
to be assumed from description. Of fear and confidence, 
therefore! fortitude is the medium. Of the characters^ 
however, which exceed, the one indeed which exceeds by 
a privation of fear is anonymous j but that which ex- 
ceeds in confidence is audacious. And he who exceeds 
in being afnud, but is deficient in confidence, is timid. Ih 
pleasures and pains, however, though not in all pleasure^ 
|[bat in such as are corporeal, and in those especially 
which pertain to the touch,3 and in a less degree in pains, 
the medium indeed is temperance, but the excess intem- 
perance. But those who are deficient in the pursuit of 
pleasures do not very frequently occur ; on which 
account neither have they obtained a name. They may, 
however, be called insensate. In giving and receiving 
money, the medium indeed is liberality, but the excess 
and defect are prodigality and illiberality ; in which men 
exceed and are deficient in a contrary way. For the 
prodigal indeed exceeds in spending money, but is defi- 
cient in recdvmg it ; and the illiberal man exceeds ili 
receiving, but is deficient in spending money. At present, 
there£3re, we think it sufficient summarily to adumbrate 
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these things ; but afterwards we shall (iBscuss theta more 
tfccuratetyk With respect to wealth, however, there art 
also other dispositions of the mind ; and the mediund^ 
indeed, is magnificence. For the magnificent differs 
from the liberal man in this, that the former is conver'^ 
sant with great, but the latter with small things* The 
ezc^^ however, is an ignorance of elegance and deoo^ 
riim j and illiberal profusion ; but the defect is an indtco* 
rous parsimony in spending money. And these vices 
differ from those which surround liberality ; but in whst 
they differ, we shall afterwards show. "With respect to 
honour and ignominy, the medium indeed is magm^ 
nimity, but the excess is called a certain inflation of the 
mind, and the defect pusillanimity. As we have sud^ 
however, that liberality corresponds to magnificmcej but 
differs from it in this, that it is conversant with small 
things; so to magnanimity which is conversant with great 
honour, another certain virtue corresponds, and which 
also is itselJF conversant with what is small. For it is pos^ 
sible to aspire after honour in such a manner as is pio^ 
per, and more and less than is proper. But be who 
exceeds in his desires of honour is said to be ambitioiis^ 
he who is deficient is unambidous^ and the middle diarac^ 
er between both is anonymous. The dispodtions also 
are anonymous, except the disposition of the amUtious 
man, which is denominated ambuion; Hencei the ex«> 
tremes contend for the middle place. And we indeed 
sometimes call the middle character ambidons, and some, 
times unambitious ; and sometimes we praise the ambi« 
ticnis, and sometimes the unambitious man. But from 
what cause we do this, will be shown hereafter. Now, 
however, conformably to the manner in which we begun, 
let us speak about the rcst« 
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With respect to anger, therefore, there is likewise 
excess^ defect, and a medium ; but since these are nearly 
anonymous, we call the middle character a mild man, and 
■the medium mildness* But of the extremes, let him 
who exceeds be wrathful, and the vice be wrathfulness. 
And let him who is deficient be a man void of anger, 
and the defect a privation of angen There are likewise 
three other media, which have, indeed, a certain similU 
tude to each other, but differ from each other. For all 
of them are conversant with the communion of words 
and acticms } but they cUffer, because one of them is con- 
versant with the truth which is in them^ but the others 
ane conversant with the delectable; And of this (viz. the 
delectable) one kind conasts in jest ; but another, in all 
the concerns of life. We must, therefore, also speak 
conc6ming these, in order that we may in a greater de- 
gree perceive^ that in every thmg the medium is laudable^ 
but the extremes are neither right nor laudable, but 
rqirehensible. Of these, therefore, the greater part also 
^re anonymous ; but we must endeavour, in the same 
manner as in the- rest^ to give names to them, for the 
sake of perspicuity) and the facility of understanding what 
follows. 
• 

With respect 16 truth, therefore, the middle character 
may be called veracious, and the medium^ truth ; but of 
dissimulation, that kind which exaggerates may be called 
arrogance, and he who possesses it an arrogant man ; and 
that which extenuates may be called irony, and he who 
employs it may be denominated ironical, or a dissembler. 
With respect, however, to the delectable, and that Idnd 
wluch consists in jest„ the middle character, indeed, 
may be called fiaicetious, and the disposition itself face* 
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tioUsiiess ; but the excess may be denominated scurrility) 
and he who possesses it a s(^urrilous man i and he who is 
deficient may be called a rustic man, and the habit itsel/, 
rusticity. In the other species of the delectable^ which 
pertains to the concerns of life^ he who delights in such 
a way as is proper, is a friend, and the medium is friend- 
ship ; but he who exceeds, if it is not with a view to any 
advantage, is studious of pleasing, but if for the sake of 
advantage, is a flatterer. And he who is deficient, and 
in all things unpleasant, is contentious^ and difficult to be 
pleased* There are, likewise, media in the passions^ and 
in things pertaining to the passions ; for bashfulness is 
not a virtue, and yet the modest man is praised. For in 
these things, one indeed is called the middle character, 
another is said to exceed, and another to be deficient. 
And he indeed who exceeds, and is bashful in all things^ 
is as it were astounded ; but he who is deficient, and is 
not ashamed of any thing, is impudent ; and the middle 
character is the modest man. Indignation is a medium 
between envy and joy for the calamities of others ; but 
these habits are conversant with the pain and pleasure 
arising firom what happens to others. For he who is 
propense to indignation, is indeed pained from those that 
do well undeservedly ; but he who is envious^ surpassing 
ihe indignant man, is pained from all that do well ; and 
he who rejoices in the calamities of others, is so much 
deficient in feeling pain [from the prosperity of bad 
men,] that he is delighted with it. These things^ how* 
ever, are discussed by us elsewhere, [i. e. in the 2nd 
book of the Rhetoric] With respect to justice, how* 
ever, since it is not predicated simply, we shall make it 
the subject of discussion hereafter, [viz. in the 5th book,3 
and show how each of its parts is a medium^ In a simi- 
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lar manner, also, we shall speak concerning the rational 
\jox intellectual] virtues pn the 6th book]. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Since, however^ there are three dispositions of the 
soul, two indeed of vices, of which the one subsist) 
according to excess, but the other according to defect, 
and since virtue is one of these dispositions, and is a 
mediuxQ, all these three dispositions are in a certain re- 
spect opposed to all. For the e^ctremes are contrary to 
the middle, and to each other, but the middle is contrary 
to the extremes* For as the equal is, with reference to 
the less, greater, but with reference to the greater, less ; 
thus the middle habits exceed with reference to the defi« 
ciendes, but are defective with reference to the excesses^ 
both in passions and actions* For the brave with refer* 
ence to the tunid man appears to be audacious, but with 
reference to the audacious man, timid. In a similar man^ 
ner, also, the temperate man with reference to him who 
is insensate appears to be intemperate, but with reference 
to the intemperate man, insensate. But the liberal when 
contrasted with the illiberal man appears to be a prodigal, 
but when compared with the prodigal, illiberal Hence, 
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the extremes propel the mediuiii each to the other, tfid 
the timid calls indeed the brave man audacioiu^ but the 
audacious man calls him timid ; and analogously in tiie 
otiier extremes. These, however, being thus opposed 
to each other, there is a greater contrariety in the ex- 
tremes to each other, than to the medium; for these are 
more remote from each other than from the medium ; 
just ztp the great is more remote from the small, and the 
Ismail from the great, than both of them are from the 
j^ual. Farther still, in some extremes there appears to 
|>c a certain similitude to the medium, as in audacity to 
fortitude, and in prodigality to liberality ; but in the exr 
tremes there is the greatest dissimilitude to each other. 
Things, however, which are very distant from each other, 
arc defined to be contraries ; so that those things which 
are more distant are more contrary to each other. But 
to the medium, in some things, indeed, the deficiency is 
more opposed, and in others the excess. Thus, to forti- 
tude, audacity, indeed, which is an excess, is not opposed, 
but timidity, which is a defect ; and to temperance, the 
>i^ant of sensibility, which is an indigence, is not opposed, 
but intemperance, which is an excess. This, however, 
happens from two causes; one indeed from the thing 
itself; for one of the extremes bang nearer to, and 
more similar to the medium than the other, hence, not 
this, but the contrary, is more opposed to it. Thus, lor 
instance, since audacity appears to be more amilar and 
nearer to fortitude, but timidity appears to be more 
roilar, on this account we oppose the latter to 
rather than the former. For things which are more 
distant from the medium, appear to be more contrary. 
This, therefore, is one cause from the thing itself; but 
another cause is firom ourselves. For those vices to 
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vhich we are naturally more adapted, appear to be mo: 
contrary to the medium^ Thus, because we are natural 
more adapted to pleasuf es, we are more eaaly impelk 
to intemperance than to moderation in the pursuit < 
pleasurot Those things, therefore, are S2ud to be in 
greater degree contraries, to which a greater accesdon 
made ; and on this account intemperance, which is s 
excess, is more contrary to temperance [than the oth< 
e^^tr^me^. 



CHAPTER IX, 

That ethical virtue, therefore, is a medium, and ho^ 
it is so, and that it is a medium between two vices, th 
one existing according to excess, but the other accordin 
to defect, and that it is such in consequence of lookin 
to the medium in passions and actions as to a mark, hs 
been sufficiently shown. Hence, also, it is laborious t 
be worthy ; for in every thing it is laborious to obtai 
the middle. Thus, the middle of a circle cannot be du 
covered by every one, but by him who is skilled [i 
geometry^. In like manner, to be angry, and to giv 
and spend money, is in the power of every one, and i 
easy; ')}ut to be angry, and to give and spend money t 
whom^ am) as much, and when, and on what accoun 
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and as it is proper, cannot be accomplished by^verf 
one, nor is it easy. For this is to act rightly, and is nrt^ 
and laudable, and beautiful. Hence, it is necessary that 
he whose attention is directed to the medium as to a mark^ 
should first recede from that which is more contrary, m 
Calypso also admonishes : > ^ • 

Far from die smoke and waves direct the helm, ' 

For of the extremes, the one» indeed, is more erroneous, 
but the other less. Since, therefore, it is difficult to ob- 
tain the medium accurately, by making a second * naidga<» 
tion, as they say, the least of the evils must be assumed { 
but this will especially be eflfected in the way we haira 
mendoned. It is likewise requi^te to consider what the 
vices are to which we are most propense ; for different 
men are naturally prone to different vices. But this will 
be known from the pleasure and pain with which we are 
affected. We ought, however, to draw ourselves to the 
contrary part j for by removing ourselves very far from 
error, we shall an!ve at the medium, which those do 
who straighten distorted pieces of wood. But in every 
thing we should especially avoid the delectable and plea« 
$ure ; for we are not uncorrupted judges of it. la the 
same manner, therefore, as the Trojan nobles were 
affected towards Helen, we ought to be affected towards 
pleasure, and in every thing [where pleasure is concem- 

' This, however, was not the admonition of Calypso, but of 
Ulysses to his pilot, in consequence of the advice he had received 
from Circe^ The passage is in Ody ss. 12* ▼• 219l 

* i. e. If we fail in the first, we must make a second navigation ; 
if we cannot use sails, we must employ oars, in order that our 
voyage may be as prosperous as circumstances will pennit* 
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ed,3 to employ their decision ; for thu^ by dismisdng itp 
we shall err in a less degree. By thus acting, thereforey 
ia short, We shall be especially able to obtain the mediunip 
Perhaps, however, this is cfifficult, and principally in pari- 
dcufairs ; for it is not easy to determine how, and \dth 
whom, and on what account, and for how long a time^ 
it is requi^te to be angry. For we, indeed, sometimes 
praise those who are defective in anger, and call them 
mild ; but at other times we praise those who are exaspo* 
rated, and call them virile. He, however, who deviated 
but a litde from rectitude, whether he inclines to the 
more or to the less, is not blamed ; but he who deviates 
much from it ; for the error of such a one is not latent* 
tt cannot, however, be easily determined to what extent^ 
and how much he is blameable ; as neither is this easy 
in any other sensible thing. But things of this kind rank 
among particulars, and the judgment of them pertains 
to sense. Thus much, therefore, is indeed manifest^ 
that the middle habit is in all things laudable ; and that 
it is necessary at one time to incline to excess, and at 
another to deficiency ; fof thus we shall easily obtain 
did medium, and rectitude of conduct* 
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CHAPTER L 



SiNCfiy therefore^ virtue is conversant vnih passions and 
action^, and praise and blame accompany things of ,a 
voluntary nature, but pardon, and sometimes pity^ such 
as are voluntary, it is perhaps necessary that those who 
speculate concerning virtue, should define the voluntary 
and involuntary. This will also be useful to legislaton^ 
in con£erring rewards, and inflicting punishments. But 
those actions appear to be involuntary which are done 
by force, or through ignorance. And the violent is that 
the principle of which is external, being of such a nature, 
that it footribtttes nothing to the advantage of him who 
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acts, or of him who suffers { as if, for iostancei the wind| 
or men who are the masters of some one, should bring 
bim to a certain place. With respect to such things, 
liowever, as are performed through the fear of greater 
evils, or for the sake of something beautiful in conduct ; 
aa if a tyrant who is the lord of parents and children, 
should command some one to do a certain base action, 
and on these conditions, that if he did it, his parents and 
children should be saved, but if he did not, they should 
die'; — ^with respect to such things as these, it is dubious 
whether they are involuntary, or voluntary. Something 
of the like kind also happens in losses at sea, when in a 
tempest the goods of the ship are thrown overboard ; 
for simply considered, no one throws them into the sea 
willingly, bqt every one who is endued with intellect 
does so for his own safety ^d that of the rest of the 
crew. Such like actions, therefore, are mixed; but 
they arc more similar to voliintary actions ; for they are 
then eligible when they zfe performed j but the. end of 
the action is according to opportunityt A thing, ther^ 
for^ must be ^aid to be done voluntarily or involuntarily^ 
(hen when it is done. But he threw his goods into the 
pea voluntarily ; for the principle of moving the or|g;ani( 
parts in such like actions is in the man himself, But 
those things of which the principle is in himself, he has 
the power to perform or not. Such things, therefore, 
aie voluntary, Simply considered, however> they are 
perhaps involuntary ; for no one would choose any one 
of these on its oym account. But \n such like actionsji 
men are sometimes praised, when they endure something 
disgraceful or painful, for the sake of great ^d beautifii} 
drcumstances ; and if they do otherwise, they are bla« 
med. For to endure the most disgraceful things, with. 4 
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view to nothing beautiful or moderate^ is the part of a 
bad man. To odier things, however, no praise is given^ 
but pardon is granted to them, when a man does what 
he ought not to do» in consequence of benng compelled 
by such things as surpass human nature, and which no 
one can endure. And perhaps there are some things 
which we ought never to do by any compulsion, but we 
ought to suffer the most dreadful evils, and die rather* 
than do them ; for those circumstances appear to bd. 
ridiculous which compelled the Alcm^on of Euripides 
to kill his mother. It is, however, sometimes difficult 
to judge what is to be chosen in preference to something 
else, and whether this is to be endured instead of thai; 
and it is sdll more difficult to persevere in our decisions; 
since, for the most part, things which are expected^ are 
attended with molestation, and things which we are com-^ 
pelled to do are base. Hence, both praise and blame 
are given to those that act from compulsion, and to those 
who do not. What kind of things, therefore, are to be 
caUed violent ? Shall we say, that ihey are then dmply 
to be called so, when the cause is in things external, and 
the agent' contributes nothing to the action f But things 
which are of themselves involuntary, indeed, but are now 
eligible, and are eligible instead of certain other things^ 
and the principle of which is in the agent,—- these are of 
themselves indeed, involuntary, but now, and instead of 
certain other things, are voluntary. They are, however, 
mt>re similar to voluntary actions ; for actions are con« 
versant with particulars ; and these are voluntarily per» 
formed. It is not, however, easy to show what things 
are to be chosen in preference to others, for there are 
many differences in particulars. But if it should be said 
that thmgs delectable and beautiful are violent ; for they 
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comt>el us to act, bang external ;-^f this dumld be saArf/ 
all things will thus be violent. For all men do every 
thing for the sake of these* And those, indeed, whb 
act fiom violence^ and unwillingly, act painfully ; but 
those who are influenced by the delectabley act with ptea^ 
sure. It is therefore ridiculous for a man to accuse ex- 
ternal things, and not himself, when he is easily capti^ 
Vated by things of this kind, and to consider himself as 
die cause of beautiful actions, but delectable things as thcf 
causes of his base actions. Hence, the violent appears tcr 
be that the principle of which is external, and to which 
the thing compelled contributes nothings 

£very thing, however, which is done from ignorance 
is not voluntary^ But that is involuntary which is at- 
tended with pain and repentance. For he who does any^ 
tUng from ignorance, and is not at all indignant with the 
action, does not indeed perform it willingly, because he 
acts from ignorance ; nor yet again, does he perform it 
unwillingly, in consequence of feeling no pain from the 
action* Of those, therefore, who act from ignorance he 
who repents of what he has done, appears to have acted 
unwillingly ) but he who does not repent, since he is a 
different character from the other, may be said to have 
acted not willingly. For since he is a different character, 
it is better that he should have a proper name^ To act 
Jram ignoranccy likewise, appears to be a different thing 
from acting ignoranthf ; for he who is intoxicated or en* 
raged, does not appear to act frwn ignorance^ but from 
some one of the above-mentioned circumstances ; yet not 
knowingly, but ignorantlt/. Every depraved man, there- 
fore, is ignorant what ought to be done^ and from what 
actions he should abstain ; and from error bf this kii|di 
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men become unjust, and in stx>rt bskl. But an action 
ought to be called involuntary, not if he who does it is 
ignorant of what is advantageous ; for ignorance in die 
deliberate choice of a thing, is not the cause of involun- 
tary conduct, but of depravity. Nor is the ignorance of 
universal, the cause of it ; fcnr men are blamed on this 
account ; but it arises from the ignorance of particulars, 
in which, and about which> every action is converssmt. 
For ia these there is pity and pardon ; since he who is 
ignonmt of any one of these, acts involuntarily. Perhaps, 
however, it will not be amiss, to define what, and how 
many {[the particular circumstances are which render an 
action involuntary.] They are, therefore, the circum- 
stance of the principal agent, the circumstance of the 
instrumental agent, the circumstance of the end» smd the 
circumstances of the acdon itself. No one, therefore, 
win be Ignorant of all these unless he is insane. But it 
is evident that neither will he who acts be ignoram of 
them ; for how can he be ignorant of himself. A man, 
however, may be ignorant of what he does ; as is the 
case with those who say that they have ^ken unawares, 
or that they did not know that what they said was ar- 
cane, as iEschylus mth respect to the mysteries ;' or as 
when some one throws a catapuita, not knowing what 
•he throws. A person, also, may fancy, like Merope, that 
a son is an enemy, and that a spear which has a sharp 
point, is blunt like a ball, or that a stone is a pumice. 
A man, likewise, striking another vnth a view to his 
<>safety, may kill him, and wishing to show the mode of 

t iEschjlus had diralged the mysteries tn one of his tragedies, 
4ar which he was tried in the Areopagus, but was acquitted by show- 
ing that he was not initiated. 
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exercise in wrestling, he may strike him whom he trish- 
ed to instruct. As there is ignorance^ therefore. In all 
these particuhurs, in which there is action, he who is ig« 
norant of some one of them, appears to have actod in* 
tohmtarlly, and especially in those things which are of 
principal importance. But those appear to be of prin« 
cipal importance, in which there is action, and that for 
the sake of which action is undertaken. Since the invo- 
luntary, therefore, is denominated from an ignorance of 
this kind, it is besides this necessary that the action 
should be painful, and attended with repentance. But 
as the involuntary is that which is done from violence, 
and through ignorance, the voluntary will appear to be 
that of which the principle is in the agent, who knows 
the particulars in which the action consists* For perhaps- 
it is not well said, that actions which are produced 
through anger or desire are involuntary. For in the first 
place, indeed, if this were admitted, no other animal 
would act voluntarily, nor woukl children. And in the 
next place, whether are any of the actions which we 
perform through the influence of desire or anger^ done 
by us voluntarily ? Or, shall we say that worthy actions 
are performed by us voluntarily, but base actiona invo*- 
luntarily ? Or would not this be ridiculous, since there 
is one cause of both these ? Perhaps too, it is absurd, to 
call those things involuntary, after which it is requisite to 
a^ire. But it is necessary to be angry with certain 
things, and to desire others, such as health and disci- 
pline. It appears, however, that things involuntary are 
painful, but that those which are the objects of desire are 
delectable. Again, what difference is there between the 
errors which are caused by reason or by anger, with re- 
spect to their being mvoluntary ? For both are to be 
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aPToidikL Hie irrational passions^ also, do not appear to 
be Idte human ; but the actions of man proceed both 
ftom anger and desire. It would be absurd, therefore^. 
ta consider these as involuntary. 



CHAPTER n. 



Ha VINO, therefore, defined the voluntary and ihvo^ 
Kmtary, it follows that we should discuss pre-election, or 
deliberate choice. For deliberate -choice spears to be 
most allied to virtue, and by this [as a rule] a judg* 
ment may be formed of manners more than by actions; 
Deliberate choice, therefore^ appears indeed to be a 
voluntary thing, yet it is not the same with what is voIun-» 
tary, but tlie voluntary is more extended; For of the 
voluntary, childFen, and other animsds,. partake, but they 
do not partake of deliberate choice. And we say, in^ 
deed, that things which we do suddenly, are done volum 
tarily, but not according ta deliberate- choice. But those 
vriio call it desire, or anger, or will, or a certain opinion, 
do not appear to speak rightly. For deliberate choice 
is not common to us and irrational animals ;. but desire 
and anger are. And the incontinent man, indeed, acts 
horn the influence of desire, but not from deliberate 
choice. On the oxitrary, the continent man acts from 
ArisL VOL. II. F 
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deliberate choice, and not from the impube of desiie. 
And desire indeed is contrary to deKberate chdcQ but 
desire is not contrary to desire. Desire, likewise is ooBp 
versant both with that which is delectable, and that 
which is painful ; but deliberate choice is neither conTer« 
sant with the painful, nor the delectable. Much U» is 
deliberate choice anger ; for in the smallest degree do 
things which are effected through anger appear to be 
effected by deliberate choice. Nor yet is it will, though 
will appears to be near to it. For deliberate choice, in* 
deed, is not among the number of things impossible ; and 
if any one should say that he deliberately chooses im- 
possibilities, he would appear to be stupid. The will^ 
however, is directed to things which are impossible^ as, 
for instance, to immortality. And the will^ indeed, is also 
conversant with things which can by no oieansi be ac- 
complished by him who wills ; as that a certain pla]|er« 
or person engaged in athletic contests, may be victoaou8« 
No one, however, deliberately chooses things of this kiqdi 
but such only as he thinks can be effected through hwi- 
self. Farther still, the will, indeed, is more directed to 
the end, but deliberate choice to things pertaining ta the 
end. Thus, we wish to be well, but we dejiberatdf 
choose those things through which we become weU ; and 
we wish indeed to be happy, and we say that this is ouc 
wish ; but it is not fit to say, that we deliberatdly choose 
to be happy. For, in short, deliberate choice appears 
to be conversant with the things that are in our powiev* 
Neither, therefore, will deliberate choice be opinictt.^ 
for opinion, indeed, appears to be conversant with aU 
things, and no less with things eternal and impossibk^ 
than with things in our power. Opinion, likewisew i$:4i* 
vided into the false and the true^ and not into good aid 
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evil; but deliberate choice is rather divided into the 
latter than iato the former. In short, therefore, perhaps 
no one will say that deliberate choice is either the sam^ 
vfiSb, opinion [In general,^ or with some particular opi- 
nion. For by deliberately choosing good or evil, we be- 
come affected with a certain quality ; but this does not 
happen to us through forming an opinion. And we de- 
liberately choose indeed, to obtain, or avoid, or to do 
something of the like kind ; but we form an opinion of 
what it is, or to what it is advantageous, or in what man- 
ner ; and we do not very much opine to obtain or avoid 
it. And deliberate choice indeed is praised, because it 
pertains to that of which it is necessary to partake more 
abundantly; or with rectitude ; but opinion is praised for 
its truth. We likewise deliberately choose those things 
which we especially know to be good ; but we form an 
optmon of thmgs which are not very much known to us. 
And the same persons do not appear to deliberately 
choose and opine the most excellent things ; but some 
iMdeed opine that which is better, but from vice choose 
those things which ought not to be the objects of 
qhoice. It is, however, of no consequence whether opi- 
ni<^ precedes or follows deliberate choice ; for our at- 
tention is not directed to this, but to the consideration 
wfaliether deliberate choice is the same with a certain opi- 
nion. What then, or what kind of a thing is deliberate 
choice since it is no one of the above-mentioned parti- 
culars ? It appears, therefore, to be a voluntary thing. 
Not every thing, however, which is voluntary is the object 
of deliberate choice, but that which has been the subject 
of pArevious deliberation ; for deliberate choice is accom- 
panied with reason and the discursive energy of reason. 
And this the name appears to signify, the object of deli- 
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berate choice being that which is eligible in prefensboe 
to other things. 



CHAPTER III. 



But whether do men consuh about all thmgSt and is 
every thing a subject of consultation, or about certain 
things is there no consultation ? Perhaps, however, that 
must be called a subject of consultation, not about which 
some stupid or insane person consults, but which is an 
object of consultation to a man endued with intellect* 
Concerning eternal things, however, no one consults, sncli^ 
as concerning the world, or the diagonal and side of a 
square, because they are incommensurable. Nor does 
any one consult about things which are in motion, but 
which are always passing into existence (yivo/A^evwp) 
after the same manner, ' whether from necessity, or na^ 
turally, or from some other cause, such as conversions 
and risings. Nor does any one consult about things 
which subsist differently at different times, such as about 
drought and rain ; nor about fortuitous events, such as 
the discovery of a treasure ; npr yet about all human 

* Meaning the heavenly bodies, concerning which see the 
On the Heavens. 
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ooncems ; for no Lacedsemoniaii consults how the po« 
lity of the Scythians may be governed in the best man^ 
ner ; since none of these things can be effected by us. 
Bat we consult about things which can be performed by 
us ; and these are the rest of things which we have not 
mentioned. For nature, necessity, and fortune, appear to 
be causes ; and besides these intellect, and every thing 
which energizes through man. The individuals, how- 
ever, of the human species consult about things which 
may be performed by them. And indeed in those sci* 
ences which are accurate and sufficient to themselves, there 
is no consultation ; as for instance, there is no consulta- 
tion about letters ; for there is no contention how we 
should write. But such things as are effected by us, yet 
not always after the same manner, about these we con« 
suit ; as about things pertaining to medicine, and the art 
of procuring money, and about the art of the pilot more 
than about the gymnastic art, because the former is much 
less accurate than the latter. In a similar manner also, 
we consult about the rest ; but we consult more in the 
arts than in the sciences ; for we dissent more about 
them. Consultation, however, takes place in things 
which have a frequency of subsistence, but of which the 
event is immanifest, and in things in which there is the 
indefinite. In things also which are of great importance, 
we employ counsellors, distrusting our own judgment as 
not sufficient. We consult, however, not about ends, 
but about things pertaining to ends. For n'&ither does a 
physician consult whether he shall heal the sick, nor a 
rhetorician whether he shall persuade, nor the politician 
whether he shall establish equitable legislation, nor does 
BXkf one of the remaining characters consult about the 
end; but proposing a certsun end, they condder how, 
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and by what means it may be obtained. If also it n^ 
pears that this end is to be obtained through many me- 
dia, they conader through which of them it may be ob» 
tained in the easiest and best manner. But if through 
one medium, they consider how it may be accomplisb- 
ed through this, and through what likewise this mttf be 
obtained, until they arrive at the first cause, nrfiich 
is discovered in the last place. For he who consultt 
appears to investigate and analyze in the above-me&« 
doned manner, as if he were investigating and analyzmg 
a diagram.' It appears, however, that not every inves- 
tigation is a consultation ; for mathematical inquiries are 
not consultations ; but every consultation is an investiga- 
tion ; and that which is last in analysis is first in genera- 
tion. And if indeed in consulting, ^e meet with "in 
impossibility, we desist from consultation ; as if ibm/e 
should be occasion for money, and this cannot be pro- 
cured. But if that about which we consult appears'^tb 
be possible, then we endeavour to obtain it. Those 
things, however, are possible which may be accomplished 
through ourselves } for things which are accomplished 
through our friends, are in a certain respect effected 



■ He who consults^ the end being propo4ie4 which if not inline- 
diatelf in his power, investigates the medinm by which it may be 
obtained ; and if this medium also is not immediately in hts power* 
he explores another, and afterwards another, till he discomt ike 
first medium, which is immediately in his power, and in the disco* 
very of which the consultation is terminated, and the accompliih- 
meiit begins, through which the end is generated and obtained* 
The first medium, therefore, which is the last in the analysis* or 
investigation, is the first in generation or accomplishment* Fbr 
that which is immediately in our power* as it is discovered last* is 
arranged first. 
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through ourselves ; ance the principle is in' us* But at 
one dnw instruments are explored, and at another time 
the use of them» and in a similar manner in other things j 
at 9iie time, indeed, that being investigated through which 
[the end may be obtained,] and at another time the 
jnapiiier. Man, therefore, as we have said, appears to 
be the principle of actions ; but consultation is about 
diings which may be performed by man i and actions 
are for the sake of other things. Hence the end will 
qcil be the object of consultation, but things which per- 
$VA to ends. Neither, therefore, will particulars be the 
objects of consultadon ; as, whether this thing is bread, 
M is well baked, or is made as it ought to be ; for these 
things pertain to sense ; but if a man always consults, 
thenf^ will be a procession to infinity. The object of con- 
njlatipny however, and the pre-eligible or object of deli- 
berate choice, are the same, except that the object of pre- 
election or deliberate choice is something which is now 
^tefinite ; for the preeligible is tJiat wfiich is preferred 
jtepi consullatiOfL For every one ceases to investigate 
how. he shall act, when he has reduced the principle to 
himself, and to that part of himself which ranks as the 
leader; since this part is that which he deliberately 
chooses. But this also is evident from the ancient poli- 
ties which Homer has imitated ; for the kings of these 
polides announced to the people what they had delibe- 
rately chosen to do. Since, however, that which is pre- 
elig^le is an object of consultation, appetible of things 
which are in our power, pre-election also, or deliberate 
chafce^ will be an appetite of or tendency to things in our 
fffwCTf acconfpanied with consultation ; ' for forming a 

' This dtfinidon of pre-elecdon {gr^mU^n) was also adopted by 
the Stoics^ and this sense of the word is of the utmost importance 
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jndgment in consequence of haYing consulted, we desire 
conformably to consultation. We have, therefore^ 
adumbrated what pre-election is, and what the things 
are with which it is conversant, and hav6 shown that k 
•belongs to things which have reference to ends. 



CHAPTER IV. 



- 1 1 



That will, however, pertains to the end, we have 
*sliown ; but this end to some persons appears to be the 
good, and to others apparent good. But it happens te 
those who say that the object of the will is the good, tSSSt 
what he wills who does not choose rightly. Is not an object 
of will ; for if it were an object of will, it would also t>e 

in their philosophy. Mrs. -Carter, however, in her translation oF 
Epictetus, which is as good as a person ignorant of philosophy can 
be supposed to make, uniformly translates this wordy iivherevflt'k 
occurs, choicef as if it was ttt^to-tif and not ^^mi^irif. But choke-H 
9, very dififerent thing from pre-electiorif or deliberate choUe, since 
the former may be without, but the latter is necessarily attended 
witli deliberation. A certain person translates this word jtre/e' 
rence ; but this is just as erroneous a translation as choice. For it 
is possible to prefer one thing to another without deliberation, as, 
for instance, an Englishman to a Scotchman ^ but such preference 
15 not pre-election. 
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:good. It may, however, happen to be bad. And it 
happens to those who say that the object of the will h 
^|^)arent good, that the object of the will has not a 
natural subsistence, but is what appears to any one [to 
1>e eligible]. A diflferent thing, however, appears to be 
eligible to a different person ; and if it should so happen, 
contraries appear to be eligible. If, therefore, these 
things are not approved, we must say that simply and in 
reality the good is indeed the object of the will, but that 
apparent good is the object of the will to every one. To 
the worthy man, therefore, real good is the object of the 
^nll, but to the bad man casual good ; just as in bodies^ 
to such as are well-disposed, those things are salubrious 
which are in reality so, but other things to such as are 
diseased. And the like takes place in things that are 
bitter, sweet, hot, heavy, and each of the rest. For the 
ivorthy man judges of every thing rightly, and in every 
thing the truth presents itself to his view. For according 
to every habit, there are things beaudful and delectable 
which are peculiar to that habit. And perhaps the 
worthy man very much excels others in this, that he sees 
tk truth in every thing, being as it were the rule and 
measure of things. But with the multitude decepfton is 
present on account of pleasure ; for pleasure, though 
not goody appears to be so. The multitude, therefor^ 
choose the delectable as good, but fly from pain as an 
eriL 
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CHAPTER V. 



Since the end, therefore, is the object of the will, 
but things pertaining to the end are the objects of con- 
sultation and deliberate choice, the action^ which are 
conversant with these, will be actions of deliberate choke 
and voluntary. But with these the energies of the virtues 
are conversant. Virtue, therefore, also is in our power ; 
and in a similar manner vice. For in those things in 
which to act is in our power, not to act is also in our 
power ; and in those things in which we have the pomac 
not to act, we have likewise the power to act. Hence, 
if to act worthily is in our power, not to act basely will 
likewise be in our power ; and if we have the power of 
not acting worthily, we have also the power of acting base* 
ly* But if to act, and in a similar manner not to att 
worthily and basely, are in our power, and this is to be 
good or bad, it will be in our power to be worthy or cle^ 
praved characters. And to say [with a certain tragic 
poet,3 that '* No one is willingly depraved nor unwil- 
lingly blessed," seems to be partly false, and partly true. 
For no one is unwillingly blessed, but depravity is volun- 
tary ; or unless this is admitted, what we have just now 
asserted must be controverted, and it must not be said 
.that man is the principle and generator of actions in the 
same manner as he is of children. But if these things are 
admitted, and we cannot refer them to any other prind- 
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pies than those which are in our power, it follows that 
those things are in our power, and are voluntary, of which 
also the principles are in our power. The truth of this 
appears to be attested, both privately by individuals, and 
publicly by legislators themselves ; for they castigate and 
punish those who act depravedly, if they do not act from 
compulsion or from ignorance of which they were not 
the causes. But they honour those that act well, in order 
that they may excite these, and impede those. No one, 
however, exhorts others to the performance of such ac- 
tions, as are neither in our power, nor are voluntary*'; 
because no advantage can be derived from persuading us 
not to be hot, or be in pain, or be hungry, or any thhi^ 
else of the like kind ; for notwithstanding the persuadon 
we shall no less suffer these things. For legislators also 
punish a man for his ignorance, if he appears to be the 
cause of his ignorance. Thus double punishments am 
ordained for those that are intoxicated ; for the principle 
is in themselves, because they have the power of not b)^ 
ooroii^ intoxicated i and this [i. e. intoxicadon] is die 
cause of their ignorance. They likewise punish thoie 
who are ignorant of any thing which is legally established, 
which ought to be known, and which it is not difficult to 
know. And in a similar manner in other things, which 
men. appear to be ignorant of from negligence, and of 
which it is in their power not to be ignorant ; for it is in 
our power to pay attention to what ought to be known. 

Perhaps, however, [It may be said that] a man is a 
person of such a character, that he cannot pay atten- 
tion; but such persons are themselves the causes of 
their characterisdc qualities, in consequence of living 
negligently. The causes likewise of men being unjust. 
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or inteinparate^ are in themselves, in consequence of the 
former acting wickedly, and of the latter spending tlidr 
diane in dsinldng, aqd things of the like kind. For ener* 
gics in every thing render diose who employ them similar 
to* such energies. This, however, is evident from those 
wfao exercise themselves in any contest or action ; for 
they persevere in energizing. To be ignorant, there- 
fore, that in every thing, from energizing about that 
thing, habits are produced, is the province of a very in- 
sensate man. Again, it is absurd to suppose, that he 
who acts unjustly is unwilling to be unjust, or that he 
who acts intemperately is unwilling to be intemperate* 
But if any one does those things from which he will be 
unjust, not ignorantly, he will be unjust willingly. Ne- 
vertheless, though he should wish, he will not cease to be 
unjust, and become just ; for neither does he who is dis- 
eased become well [by virishing to be so,]] even though 
it should happen that he is voluntarily diseased, by living 
intemperately and disobeying his physicians. . Prior, 
therefore, to his living intemperately, it was in his power 
not to be diseased, but after having abandoned himself to 
intemperance, it was no longer possible ; as neither is it 
possible for him who has thrown a stone, to resume it* 
At the same time it was in his power to emit from his 
hand and hurl the stone ; for he contained the principle 
of action in himself. Thus, also, to the unjust and intem- 
perate man, it was possible, from the beginning, not to 
be unjust and intemperate ; on which account they are 
voluntarily so ; but when they are become such charac- 
ters, it is no longer possible for them not to be so. 

Not only, however, the vices of the soul are voluntary, 
but. in some persons, also, the vices of the body, which 
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likewise we reprehended^ for no one feprebends tliQse who 
are naturally deformed ; but we btaom those who are so 
through the want of exerci^, and from neglgence. The 
like also takes place in imbecility^ and mutilation. For 
no one would reproach i man who is blind from nature^ 
or disease, or a blow, but would rather pity him ; but 
every one would reprove him who is blind from drinking 
wine to excess, or from any other species of intempe- 
rance. Of the vices, therefore, pertaining to the body, 
those indeed that are in our power are blamed, but those 
which are not, are not reprehended. But if this be the 
case, in other things, also, the vices which are repre- 
hended, will be in our power. If, however, some one 
should say that all men aspire after apparent good, but 
that we have no authority over the phantasy, and that 
such as every one is, such also does the end appear to 
him to b#(— if, indeed, every one is to himself in a cer- 
tain respect the cause of habit, he will also be in a certain 
respect the cause to himself of the phantasy [i. e. of ttie 
conception which he forms of a thing in his imagination^. 
But if no one is the cause to himself of bad conduct, but 
he acts evilly from an ignorance of the end, fancying that 
by so acting, he shall obtain the greatest good ; and if 
the desire of the end is not spontaneoos, but it is requi- 
site that every one should be bom endued as it were 
whh sight, by which he may judge rightly, and may 
choose real good '; and if, also, he is naturally of a good 
disposition in whom this is well implanted by nature ; 
for that which is greatest and most beautiful, and which 
can neither be obtained nor learnt from another person, 
but which such as a man is naturally, such he possesses, 
and to be naturally inclined to this well and beautifrilly, 
vnU be a perfect and true natural goodness of disposition ; 
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-if these things are trae^ whyiiv&l vutoe more than 
yice be voluntary ? For tbe end appears, and is similarly 
pSR^ted both to the good and the bad man, either by na^ 
ture, or in some other 'way ; but referring other things 
to this, they act in any manner whatever. Whether, 
therefore, the end, whatever it may be, is not apparent 
to every one from nature, but there is also something 
with him [who acts,] or whether the end is natural, yet 
because a worthy man performs other things voluntarily, 
and therefore virtue is voluntary, vice also will be no less 
voluntary. For in a bad as well as in a good man, there 
is similarly a power of acting from himself in what he 
does, though the intention of the end is not in our 
power. If, therefore, as we have said, the virtues are 
voluntary ; for we ourselves in a certain respect are the 
concauses of habits, and in consequence of being dis» 
posed in a certain way, we propose to ourselvet a certain 
end ;-p— if this be the case, the vices also will be volun- 
tary, for a similar reason. We have, therefore, spoken 
in common concerning the virtues, have adumbrated the 
genus of them, and have shown that they are media and 
habits } we have likewise unfolded what the things are 
from which they are produced, and have shown that 
they are caused by energies, and are the principles of 
energies, similar to those by which they are generated ; 
disc they are likewise in our power, and are voluntary 
things, and this in such a way as right reason shall or* 
daiik. Actions, however, and habits are not similarly 
voluntary ; for of actions we are the lords from the be- 
ginning to the end, since we have a knowledge of paid^ 
culars ; but of habits, we are only lords of the principle. 
The accession, however, of particulars is not known as it 
is inudiseases i but because it is in our power thus to use. 
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sr not to use particulars ; on this account our habits, ajre 
iroluntary. Resuming^ therefore, the discussion of each 
>f the virtues, let us show what they are, what the qaa- 
lity of the things is with which they are conversant, and 
bow they subsist ; but at the same time it will be mani^ 
Test how many there are. And in the first place let us 
conader fortitude. 



CHAPTER VL 



That fortitude, therefore, is indeed a medium which 
is conversant with fear and audacity, has been already ob- 
served by us. But we evidently fear things of a terrible 
nsfture ; and these are, in short, evils. Hence, also, fear 
is defined to be the expectation of evil. We fear, there- 
fore, all things that are evil ; such as infamy, poverty, 
disease, the want of friends, and death. The brave man, 
however, does not appear to be con\ner8ant with all evils ; 
for it is necessary and beautiful to be afraid of some 
things, and not to be afraid of them is base ; as for in- 
stance, not to be afraid of infamy. For he who is afraid 
of this, is a worthy and modest man ; but he who is not 
afraid of it is impudent. He is, however, metaphorically 
called by some a brave man, for he has something similar 
to the brave man, since the brave man also is feariess. 
But perhaps it is not proper to fear poverty or (fisease, or, 
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in short, such things as neither proceed from vice, nor 
from ourselves ; yet neither is he who is fearless with 
Te^ct to these a brave man. We denominate him, 
however, brave from similitude; for some men, who in, 
fhe dangers of war are timid, are liberal, and possess a pro- 
per confidence in the loss of money. Neither, therefor^ 
is he timid who dreads insolent conduct towards his 
children and wife, or envy, or any thing of the like kind ; 
nor is he a brave man if he is confident when he is- 
about to be whipt. With what kind of dreadful things,. 
therefore, is the brave man conversant ? Shall we say 
with such as are the greatest? For no one endures 
dreadful things better. But death is the most dreadful 
of things ; for it is the end [of life] ; and nothing far- 
ther appears to remain for him who is dead, either good 
or bad.' But neither does the brave man appear to be 
conversant with every kind of death ; as, for instance, 
death in the sea, or from disease. With what kinds of 
death, therefore, is he conversant ? Shall we not say, with 
those that are most beautiful ? But these are the deaths 
which happen in war ; for such a death is attended with 
the greatest and most beautiful danger. And the (ruth 
of this is confirmed by the honours which cities and mo- 
narchs confer on those who conduct themselves bravely 
in war. He, therefore, may properly be called a brave 
man who is intrepid with respect to a beautiful deaths 
and such things as are the causes of death when they are 
near. But things of this kind are especially such as 
happen in war. Nevertheless in the sea, and in diseases, 
the brave man is intrepid ; yet not in the same manner 

* Aristotle says this, not from his own opinioD, bat from dw opi» 
aion of the vulgar. 
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as saflors are ; for bi^ve men, when they despsur of thdr' 
safety, indignantly bear a death of this kind ; but sailors 
have good hope of escaping, from their experience. At 
the same time brave men act with fortitude in those things 
in which strength of mind is requisite, or it is beautiful 
to die ; but neither of these exists in such-like destruc- 
tions as we have mentioned. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The same thing, however, is not terrible to all men ; 
but we say that there is also something which is above 
man ; ' this, therefore, is indeed terrible to every one en- 
dued with intellect. But the terrible things %hich do 
not exceed the endurance of human nature, differ in 
magnitude, and in the more and the less. And the like 
takes place in things pertaining to confidence. The 
brave man, however, is unterrified, as a man. He will 
therefore, indeed, dread things of this kind, yet in such a 
manner as is proper, and as reason prescribes, for the 
sake of the beautiful in conduct ; for this is the end of 
▼irtue. But it is possible to be terrified at these in a 
greater and less degree^ and it is also possible to dread 
diings which are not dreadful, as if they were so. Of 
the errors, however, in the endurance of things terrible, 

' Such ti violent thunder, earthquakes, and inundations of the sea. 

Arist. VOL, II. G 
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one consists in dreading what it is not prq>er to drcad, 
another, in dreading not as is proper, but another, in not 
dreading when it is proper, or something of this kind. 
And in a similar manner in what pertains to coiifidetice. 
He, therefore, who endures and fears things which k fe 
requisite to endure and fear, and for the sake of that for 
which it is requisite, and in such a way as and when it b 
requisite, and in a similar manner he who thus confides, 
is a brave man ; for the brave man suffers and acts ac- 
'Cording to the importance of the thing, andxonfonnably 
'to reason. But the end of every energy is the end ac- 
• cording to habit, [i. e. the be^mtiful in conduct Q and to 
»the brave man fortitude is beautiful The end, also, is 
a thing of this kind ; for every thing is defined by the 
^ end. 'For the sake of the beautiful in conduct, there- 
fore, the -hrave man endures and performs all that per- 
; tains to fortitude. Of the characters, however, which 
'exceed, he indeed who exceeds in ffarlessness^ h ano- 
nymous ; but it has ^been before observed by us^ that 
many things are anonymous. He, however, who feus 
nothing, neitl^r earthquakes, nor inundations^ as it is aaod 
'of the Celtac, will be an insane person, 'or one who has 
no sense of pain ; but he who exceeds in ccmfidence re^ 
specting things of a terrible nature, will be audacious* 
The audacious man also appears to be arrogant, and a 
pretender to fortitude. Such, therefore, as the brave 
nan is with respect to things of a terrible nature, such 
does the audacious man wish to appear ; and hence, in 
those things in which he is able, he imitates him* On 
this account, also, many audacious persons have timidity 
united with audacity ; for in consequence of their auda« 
tcity when danger is not imminent, they do not endure 
things of a dreadful nature [when they occur]. But he 
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who eiKeeds in fearing is timid ; for he fears \?hat he 
^ought not, and in such a manner as he ought not to fear, 
and all such things are consequent to him ; but he is 
deficient in confiding. As he exceeds, however, in puu^ 
he is more apparent. The timid maiit therefore, is hope- 
less ; for he fears all things. But the brave man is the 
contrary ; for confidence is the province of the man who 
hopes for the best. The timid, the audacious, and the 
brave man, therefore, are conversant with the same things; 
but they are differently affected towards them. For the 
timid and the audacious man exceed and are deficient ; 
but the brave man is disposed towards things dreadful in 
the middle way, and in such a manner as is proper. And 
audadous men, indeed, are precipitate, and wish to en- 
counter dangers before they arrive ; but when they ar- 
rive they are deficient in fortitude. Brave men, how- 
ever» are ardent in encountering danger, but before it 
arrives they are quiet. As we have said, therefore, for- 
titude is a medium conversant with those things of a 
dreadful nature^ and such as pertain to confidence, which 
we have mendoned ; and it chooses and endures theva, 
because it is beautiful to do so, or not to do so is base. 
But to die, in order to avoid poverty, or on account of 
love^ or something painful, is not the province of a brave, 
but father of a timid man. For it is effeminate to fly 
firom thmgs laborious ; and such do not endure death 
because it is beautiful to endure it, but in order to fly 
from evil. Fortitude, therefore, is a certain thing of 
this kind. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Other kinds of fortitude, also, are denominated 
according to four modes; and in the first place, indeed, 
polidcal fortitude, since this most resembles fortitude truly 
so called. For citizens appear to endure dangers, on 
account of the punishments and disgrace inflicted by the 
laws, and also on account of the honours they confer* 
Hence, the most brave men appear to be found among 
those with whom the timid are disgraced, and the brave 
are honoured. Homer, likewise, introduces such persons, 
.as, for instance, Diomed and Hector : 

Shall proud Polydamas before the gate. 
Proclaim, his counsels are obeyM too late, 
Which timely foUow'd but the former night. 
What nuiribers had been saved by Hector's flight f ' 

J^d Diomed : 

But ah ! what grief should haughty Hector boast; 
I Bed inglorious to the guarded coast ! * 

This species of fortitude, however, is especially sinular 
to the before-mentioned, because it is produced from 

' Iliad, Book 22. 
» Iliad, Book 8. 
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virtue ; for it is generated through shame and a desire 
of the beautiful in conduct, for it is through a desire of 
honour and a flight from disgrace, which is dishonourable. 
Those also may be ranked among brave men, who are 
compelled to be brave by their rulers ; but they are in- 
ferior to the former [i. e. the politically brave,] because 
their conduct is not produced through shame, but through 
fear, and is not the consequence of flying from what is 
base, but from what is painful ; for they are compelled 
by their masters. Thus Hector — 

Oh rushed bold Hector, gloomy' as the night; 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight ; 
Points to the fleet ; for by the gods, who flies. 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies ; 
No weeping sister his cold eye shall close. 
No friendly hand his funeral pile compose. 
Who stops to plunder at this signal hour. 
The birds shall.tear him, and the dogs devour. *■ 

And the generals scourge the soldiers if they desert their 
ranks. The same thing also is done by those who dis- 
pose their troops before fosses, and adopt other methods 
of the like kind ; for all these employ force. It is neces- 
sary, however, not to be brave from necessity, but because 
it is beautiful to be so. But experience about particulars 
appears to be a certain fortitude ; whence also Socrates 

' III the 2nd book of the Iliad, v. 391, Agamemnon, and not 
Hector, thus addresses the Greeks ; but in the Ifth book of the 
IliadyV. 348, Hector addresses the Trojans in other words, but to the 
same e£Eect. The conjecture, therefore, of Sylburgius is probable, 
that the transcribers of Aristotle, as the beginning only of this 
passage of Homer was cited by the philosopher, took from the ^nd 
book of the Iliad* what ought to have been taken from the 15t]i« 
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thought that ferdrnde was a science. ' And indeed, there 
are other such persons m other things ; but scrf^ers are 
such in warlike affairs. For it seems that there are 
many vain terrors in war,* of which soldiers are espe- 
cially aware* Soldiers, therefore, appev to be brave^ 
because other persons, do not understand the nature of 
these alarmSiT In the next place, they are especially able, 
from their experience, to attack their enemies without re* 
ceiving any injury themselves* They also know how to 
guard against, and strike their enemies, in consequence 
of being able to use their arms, and having armour of 
such a kind, as is most excellent for the purpose of 
attacking, without being injured by their adversaries* 
They fight, therefore, like armed with unarmed men,' 
and like athlets with those that are unskilled in athletic 
exercises* For in such-like contests, not the most brave 
are the most adapted to fight, but those who are most 
strong, and whose bodies are in the most excellent con- 
dition. But soldiers become timid when the danger is 
excessive, and they are deficient in numbers and warlike 
apparatus. For [the merely skilful are]] the first that 
fly; but those who ^ct bravdy,- according to political 
circumstances,' die remaining at their post, as it happened 
at the Hermaeus; since to citizens flight is base, and 
death is more eligible than such a preservation* But the 
soldiers [in this battle at HermaeusJ encowitered the 
danger at first, as thinking themselves superior to their 
enemies; but when they saw the full extent of the 

' See the Laches and Protagoras of Plato* 

* Such as in ancient battles, the crash of arms, the concourse oiF 
Korsesf &c. 

^ This must be understood as applicable only to ikilfid soldiers* 
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danger, diey fled,, dreading death more than disgrace*. 
The brave man, however, is not a person of this descrip* 
tion*. Anger, also, is referred to fortitude; for men* 
likewiae s^pear to be brave on account of anger, just as 
wid beasts rush on those that wound them-; because 
biave meaabo are irascible^. Whence Homer says,. 

■ Strength be to anger added*. 

And, ■ his ardour and his^ wrath he rous'd^ 
And, Pungent fury from his nostrils flowed. 
And, his blood boiPd. 

'For every thing of this kind appears to signify the enei^ 
and impulse of anger. Brave men, therefore, act oil 
account of the beautiful in conduct; but anger co-- 
<^)erates with them*. And savage animals act through 
tibe influence of pain ; for they act because they a(e* 
wounded or terrified ; since if they are in a woodt or in 
a marsh, they do not attack any one* Hence those per- 
sons are not brave who are impelled to danger by pain 
and anger, foreseeing nothing that is dreadful ; since 
thus asses also would be brave when they are hungry ;. 
for they cannot, even by blows, be driven from their 
pasture. Adulterers, likewise, perform many audacious, 
deeds through their lustful desire. Those, therefore,, 
are not brave, who are impelled to danger through pain 
or anger. The fortitude, however, appears to be most 
natural, which subsists on account of anger,, and which 
assumes deliberate choice, and that for the sake of which 
a thing is done, [or the final cause^* Men, also, when 
Aey are angry, are pained, but are delighted when they 
take vengeance on the authors of their anger. Those, 
howanu^^vho.act under tlw influence of these causes 
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are indeed pugnacious, but not brave ; for they do not 
act with a view to the beautiful in conduct, nor from the 
dictates of reason, but from the influence of passion. 
But they possess something similar to fortitude. Nor 
yet are those who are full of good hope brave : for in 
consequence of having frequently conquered, and con« 
quered many, they are confident in dangers. But they 
are similar to brave men, because both these characters 
are confident. Brave men, however, are indeed con- 
fident, for the reasons we have already assigned ; but 
these, because they fancy they are superior to others, and 
that they shall suffer no evil from their opponents. Those 
also that are intoxicated act after this manner : for thev 
become full of good hope ; but when they are frustrated 
of their expectations, they fly from danger. It is, how- 
ever, the province of a brave man to endure things- which 
are, and appear to be dreadful to man, because it is 
beautiful to do so, and base not to endure them. Hence 
ako it appears to be the part of a more brave man, to 
be fearless and without perturbation in sudden terrors^ 
rather than in such as were foreseen. For this rather 
proceeds from habit, and in a less degree from prepara- 
tion. For things, indeed, which were foreseen, may be 
chosen from deliberation and reason ; but in things which 
suddenly happen, a man can only conduct himself fear- 
lessly from the habit of fortitude. Those persons, like^ 
wise, appear to be brave, who are ignorant of danger ; 
and they are not very remote from those who are full of 
good hope. They are, however, inferior to them, be- 
cause they have no preconceived opinion of vanquishing 
the evil ; but the former have. Hence, the fortitude of 
those who are full of good hope continues for a certain 
time; but the fortitude of those who are ignorant of 
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danger ceases as soon as the deception is apparent ; as 
was the case with the Argives, when they met with thR 
Lacedaemonians, and thought them to be the Sicyonians* 
And thus we have shown what kind of men the biUTe 
are^ and those who appear to be brave. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SxNC£» however, fortitude is conversant with confi- 
dence and fear, yet it is not similarly conversant widl 
bothy but in a greater degree with things of a terribk 
nature. For he who is without perturbation in theses 
and who conducts himself in them as he ought, is more 
hrave than he who does so in things pertaining to confi- 
dence. Brave men, therefore, as we have before ob- 
served, are called brave, from enduring things of a 
painful nature. Hence also fortitude is unaccompanied 
with pain, and is justly praised; for it is more difficult to 
endure pain, than to abstain from pleasure. Nevertheless 
the end, according to fortitude, may appear to be pleasant,' 
but to be obscured and obliterated by surrounding cir- 
cumstances; just as it happens in gymnastic contests. 
For to pugilists, indeed^ the end for the sake of which 
they contend is pleasing, viz. a crown and honours ; but 
to be beat, since this pertains to the flesh, is painful, as is 
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likewise every labour. Because^ however^ the drcum-^ 
Aaftces which produce pain are many, and that for the 
«ke of which they contend is small, it appears to possess^ 
nothing delectable* If, therefore, a thing of this kind 
also pertains to fortitude, death indeed and wounds will 
be painful to a brave man, and to one who is unwilling 
to endure them. The brave man, however, endures 
them because it is beautiful so to do, or because it is base 
not to endure them. And by how much the more he^ 
possesses every virtue, and is more happy, by so much: 
the more will he be pained by death. ' For such a man 
most eminently deserves to live, and he is knowingly de- 
prived P)y death] of the greatest goods ; but this is 
painful. He is, however, no less brave ; and perhaps he 
k more brave, because he chooses that conduct in battle 
which is beautiful, in preference to these goods* To* 
energize, therefore, delectably, does not pertain to all the 
virtues, except so far as they come into contact with the 
Md* But perhaps nothing prevents not only those from 
being most excellent soldiers, who are most brave ; but 
abo those who are less brave, and possess no other good ^ 
ibr these are prepared for danger, and to lose their life 
§M a small gain. And thus much concerning fortitude^ 
And it is not difficult from what has been said to adunK 
hrate what it is. 



' It must be carefiiUy observed by the reader, that what is here 
1^ of the brave man being afflicted at death, applies only to the 
man who is brave accordimg to politic fortitude, but not to him 
who possesses the fortitude which belongs to the cathartic and theo- 
'retic virtues \ for an account of which virtues, see the notes on the 
10th book. 
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CHAPTER X, 

Ik the next place, let us speak concerning temperances 
for these [i e. fortitude and temperance]] appear to be 
the virtues of the irrational parts. That temperance, 
therefore, is a medium conversant with pleasures, has 
been already observed by us ; for it is conversant m a 
less degree, and not similarly with pains; but about 
pleasures and pains intemperance also is employed. 
What the pleasures, therefore, are, with which temper- 
ance is conversant, we must now explain. Let pleasures, 
however, be divided into those pertaining to the soul, and 
those pertaining to the body. Thus, for instance^ die 
pleasures pertaining to the soul are, ambition, and the love 
of learning ; for each of these is delighted with that 
which Js the object of its desire, the body not being at all 
affected, but rather the rational part ; and those who un 
conversant with such-like pleasures, are neither denomi^ 
nated temperate, nor intemperate. Thus too, with respect 
to such other pleasures as are not corporeal ; for we call 
those who are lovers of iables and narrations, and who 
consume the day in such casual circumstances as present 
themselves, triflers, but not intemperate. Nor do we 
call those intemperate who. are pained by the loss of 
riches or friends. Temperance, however, will be con^ 
versant with corporeal pleasures, yet neither will it be 
conversant with idl. such pleasures. For those persons 
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are not called either temperate or intemperate who are 
delighted with objects of sight, such as colours, and 
figures, and pictures ; though it would seem that there 
is also a proper manner of being delighted with these, 
and that it is posdble to be pleased with them according 
to excess and defect* Thus too in things pertaining to 
the hearing ; for no one calls those persons intemperate, 
who are excessively delighted with melodies, or players ; 
nor those temperate, who are delighted with them in a 
proper manner. Nor are those denominated temperate 
or intemperate, who are delighted with odours, except 
from accident. For we do not call those persons intem- 
perate, who are delighted with the smell of apples, of 
roses, or odoriferous fumigations ; but we rather deno- 
minate those persons so, who are delighted with the 
smell of ointments and food ; for intemperate persons are 
pleased with these, because through these the recollection 
of the objects of their desires is produced. Others also, 
may be seen, who when they are hungry are delighted 
with the smell of food ; but to be delighted with things 
o£ this kind is the province of an intemperate man ; for 
to such a one these things are objects of desire. Nor do 
other animals receive pleasure from these senses, except 
by accident. For neither are dogs delighted with the 
smell, but with the eating, of hares ; the smell producing 
the sense [1. e. causing them to perceive food present ;] 
nor is the lion delighted with the voice of the ox, but 
with eating him ; but he perceives through the voice of 
the ox that he is near, and is seen to be delighted with 
this perception. In like manner, neither is the liou 
delighted with seeing or finding a stag, or a wild goat ; 
but he is pleased on seeing that from which he shall ob- 
tain food. Temperance and intemperance, therefore^ 
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are conversant with pleasures of this kind, of which also 
irrational animals partake. Hence these pleasures appear 
to be servile and savage ; and they are the pleasures per- 
taining to the touch and the taste. Temperance and 
intemperance, however, appear to use the taste, but in a 
small degree, or not at all ; for the judgment of sapors 
is the province of the taste ; which those persons employ 
who make trial of wines and season food. The intem- 
perate, however, are not very much delighted with these 
sapors, but with the enjoyment of the food ; the whole 
of which is eflfected through the touch, in meals and 
drinks, and in what are called venereal concerns. Hence, 
a certain person named Philoxenus, the son of Eryx, who 
was most voracious in eating, wished that he had a neck^ 
longer than that of a crane, as being one who was 
delighted with the touch. The touch, therefore, with 
which intemperance is conversant is the most common of 
all the senses ; and will appear to be justly disgraceful, 
because it exists in us not so far as we are men, but so far 
as we are animals. To be delighted, therefore, with, and 
especially enamoured of such pleasures, is beastly ; for 
the most liberal of the pleasures which are perceived 
through the tguch, are not to be numerated with these } 
such for instance as the pleasures in gymnastic exercises, 
produced through friction and heat; since the touch 
of the intemperate man does not pertain to the whole 
body, but to certain parts of it. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Of desires, however^ some appear to be common, but 
others peculiar and adventitious. Thus, for instance, the 
dedre of food is indeed natural ; for every one, when in 
want, desires either dry or moist nutriment ; and sotme- 
times both. And, as Homer ' says, both the young 
man, and he who is in the vigour of his age, desire the 
joys of love ; but every one does not desire this or that 
fbod, nor the same food. Hence, this desire appears to 
be properly ours ; and it possesses also something natu- 
ral ; for diflFerent things are pleasing to different persons, 
and the same thing is more agreeable to some persons 
than to others. Few, therefore, err in natural desires ; 
and they err in these in one way, viz. in excess ; for to 
eat or drink what casually presents itself, till an excessive 
fulness is produced, is to surpass, in multitude, what is 
conformable to nature ; since natural desire is the reple- 
nishing of indigence. Hence, such persons are called 

' Aristode alludes to Iliad, 24<, v. 129>m which Thetis complains 
to Achilles that he is— ^ 

^Kndless of food and love, whose pleasing reign 
Sooths weaiy life, and softens human pain; Pops, 

Bat the words, << the young mafif and he toko is in the vigour of his 
age/' are added by Aristotle, as Victorinus observes, for the pur- 
pose of elucidating the meaning of tlxe poet. 
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^luttons^ as replenishing the indigence [of nature3 beyond 
^what Is becoming ; and those who are very servile be- 
^<:ome men of this descriptioo. But in those pleasures 
^ivhich are peculiar, or proper, many persons err, and 
in many ways ; for they are denominated loven of 
things of this kind, dther from being . deUghted witb 
things which are not proper, or being pleased with them 
more than is proper, as is the case with the multitude, or 

"Slot in such a way as is proper,or not in that respect in which 
it is proper. The intemperate, however, exceed in all 
things; for they are delighted with some things with which 
St is not proper to be delighted, since they are odious; and 
if it is requidte to be delighted with some of such thmj|8^ 
xhey are delighted with them more than is proper, aqd 
-after the manner of the multitude. That e^^cess, diere- 
'fore, in pleasures is intemperance^ and that it is blame- 
able, is evident. In pains^ however, a man is not said to 
l>e temperate by enduring them, as in fortitude ; nor m^ 
temperate by not enduring them ; but he indeed is intern^ 
perate, who is pained more than is requisite, because he 
<ioes not partake of pleasures ; so that the pleasure givei 
liim psun [in consequence of being desired by him above 
measure.]] And he is ssud to be a temperate man, who 
is not pained by the absence of pleasure, and by abstain^ 
ing from it. The intemperate man, therefore, desires 
all pleasant things, or those which are most eminently 
pleasant; and is led by desire, so as to choose what 
is most pleasant in preference to other things. Hence, 
also, he is pained, both when he is frustrated of pleasure, 
and when he desires it ; for desire is accompanied with 
pain ; though it seems to be absurd that a man should 
be pained on account of pleasure. Those, however, who 
are deficient in pleasures, and arc delighted with them 
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less than is proper, are not very frequent. For an insen- 
sibility of this kind is not human ; since other animals 
also distinguish food, and are delighted with some kinds 
of it, and not with others. But he to whom nothing is 
delectable, and with whom one thing does not differ 
from another, is very remote from human nature ; such 
a one also is without a name, because he does not very 
frequently exist. The temperate man, however, with 
respect to these things, subsists in a middle condition ; 
for neither is he delighted with those things with which 
the intemperate man is especially delighted, but he is 
rather indignant with them ; nor, in short, does he 
rejoice in things in which he ought not, nor is he very 
much delighted with any thing of this kind ; nor is he 
pained if it is absent ; nor does he desire it, except mo- 
derately, nor more than is proper, nor at a time when he 
ought not, nor, in short, any thing of this kind. But 
such things as, being delectable, contribute to health, or 
to a good habit of body — these he desires moderately, 
and in such a way as is proper. He also desires other 
delectable things, which are not an impediment to 
these, or which are not adverse to the beautiful in con- 
duct, or above his income } for he who is thus affected^ 
loves such pleasures beyond their desert. The tern* 
perate man, however, is not a person of this description, 
but is one who acts conformably to right reason. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Intemperance, however, appears to be more ^milar 
to the voluntary than timidity ; for the former subdsts 
on account of pleasure, but the latter on account of 
pain ; of which, the one indeed is eligible, but the other 
is to be avoided. And psun mdeed astounds and disturbs 
the nature of its possessor ; but pleasure produces 
nothing of this kind. It is, therefore, more voluntary ; 
and on this account also it is more disgraceful. For it is 
more easy to be accustomed to these things, since there 
are many such in life ; and the being accustomed to them 
is unattended with danger. But the contrary takes place 
in things of a dreadful nature. Umidity, likewise, may 
appear not to be similarly voluntary with particulars. For 
timidity, indeed, is without pain ; but particulars so astound 
men through pain, that they throw away their arms, and 
act in other things indecorously ; and on this account 
they appear to be violent. The contrary,- however, take? 
j^e with the intemperate man; for particulars with 
him are voluntary ; since he desires them, and his appe- 
tite is directed to them. But the whole [of an intem- 
perate life]} is less voluntary ; for no one desires to be 
intemperate. We transfer also the name of intemperance 
to puerile errors ; for they possisss a certain similitude ; 
but which of these is denommated from the other, is of 
lie consequence to the present discussion. It is, however, 

Arist. VOL* !!• H 
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evident, that the latter is denominated from the former j 
nor does the transition appear to be badly made. For 
that which desires what is base is to be punished, and. 
which has an abundant increase. But desires in a child, 
are especially a thing of this kind ; for children live 
according to desire, and in these the appetite of the delec- 
table especially flourishes. If, therefore, this appetite is 
not obedient, and subject to the governor (^reason,]] it 
increases abundantly. For the appetite of the delectable 
is insatiable, and in the stupid man is every way diffused; 
and the energy of desire increases that which is allied to 
it, so that if the desires are great and vehement, they ex- 
pel the reasoning power. Hence,- it is necessary that 
they should be moderate and few, and in no respect 
adverse to reason. But we call a thing of this kind obe- 
dient, and reformed by correction ; for as it is necessary 
that a child should live conformably to the mandate of 
his preceptor, thus also it is requisite that the part of the 
soul which energizes according to desire should live con- 
formably to reason. Hence it is necessary that this part 
of the soul in the temperate man should accord with 
reason ; for the end proposed by both [i. e. by reasoa 
and desire in the temperate man] is the beautiful m con- 
duct. And the temperate man desires those tlungs 
which it is proper to desire, and as, and when it is proper. 
But reason likewise thus ordains. And thus much con^ 
cernmg temperance. 



THE 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

Ik the next place, let us speak concerning liberality. 
But it appears: to be a medium about riches. For the 
liberal man is praised, not in warlike concerns, nor in 
those things in which the temperate man is praised, nor, 
agaiOy in judicial affairs, but in the giving and receiving 
of ridhes ; and more in the giving, than the receiving. 
We call, however, riches every thing, the worth of 
which is measured by money. But prodigality and illi- 
berality are excesses and defects about riches. And we 
always, indeed, ascribe illiberality to those, who pay 
more attendon to riches than is proper ; but combining, 
we sometimes attribute prodigality to the intemperate. 
For we call both the incontinent, and those who consume 
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their property in intemperance, prodigals. Henci, men of 
this description appear to be most depraved ; for at one 
and the same time they have many vices. They are not, 
however, appropriately denominated. For he is a prodigal^ 
who has one certain vice, viz. the consumption of his pro- 
perty. For he is a prodigal, who is destroyed through him* 
self; since the consumption of his property appears to be a 
certain destruction of himself, as through this the means 
of living are^obtained. In this way, therefore, we consi- 
der 'prodigality. 

With respect to those things, however, of which there is 

a certain use, it is possible to use them well or ill. But 

wealth is among the number of things useful. And he 

uses every thing in the best manner, who possesses the 

Virtue pertaining to each thing. He, therefore, will use 

ivealth in the best manner, who has the virtue pertaining 

to riches ; and he is the liberal man. The use^ however, 

of riches appears to be expense and donation ; bdt the 

accepting and preservation of riches, is rather potession. 

Hence, it is more the province of a liberal man to give 

to those to whom it is proper, than to receive whettoe it 

is proper, and not to receive whence it is not proper. 

For it is more the province of virtue to benefit than to 

be benefited, and to perform things which are beautMul, 

than not to perform things whidi are base. It is not, 

hoxeever, immanifest, that to giving, to benefit and to a6t 

beautifully are consequent ; but to receiving, to be 

benefited, or not to act basely. Thanks, also, are pre- 

sented to the giver, but not to the receiver ; and praise 

is rather bestowed on the former than the latter. It is, 

likewise, more easy not to recave than to give ; for mes 

are less willing to bestow what is their own, than aot to 
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receiTe what belongs to another. Those^ also, who 
bestow are called liberal ; but those who do not receive, 
jue not praised for liberality, but are no less praised for 
Justice. Those, however, who receive, are not very much 
praised. But of all those who are loved on account of 
virtue, the liberal are nearly beloved the most ; for they 
benefit others ; and this consists in giving. The aedons, 
however, according to virtue are beautiful, and are for 
the sake of the beautifuU The liberal' man, therefi3re, 
gives for the sake of the beautiful, and gives rightly ; for 
he gives to those to whom it is proper, and such things 
as are proper, and when it is proper, and whatever other 
particulars are consequent to giving rightly ; and this he 
does either delectably, or without pain. For that which 
is conformable to virtue is delectable or without pain, but 
is in the smallest degree painful. But he who gives to 
those to whom it is not proper, or not for the sake of 
the beautiful, but from some other cause, is not liberal, 
but must be called by some other name. Nor is he libe- 
ral who . gives with pain; for such a one would prefer 
riches to a beautiful action ; but this is not the province 
of a liberal man. Nor does the liberal man receive from 
whence it is not proper to receive ; for neither is such a 
kind of receiving the promce of one who does not honour 
tiches. Neither will the liberal man be readily disposed 
to ask a favour; for it is not the province of him who be- 
nefits, to be benefited easily. But he will take whence it 
is proper; as, for instance, from his own possessions^ 
not as a thing, beautiful, but as necessary, in order that he 
may have the means of giving. Nor will he neglect his 
own affairs, because he wishes, through these, to supply 
rtiS: wants of certain persons. Nor will he give to any 
Oaiuji persons, in order that he may have to give to those 
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to whom it is proper, and when it is proper, and where it is 
beautiful to give. It is, likewise, very much the province of 
a liberal man, so to exceed in giving, as to leave but little 
for himself; for it is the property of a bberal man not to con- 
sider himself. But liberality is denominated according to the 
property which is possessed ; for the liberal does not 
consist in the muldtude of gifts, but in the habit of the 
giver; and this habit gives according to the means of 
giving. Nothing, however, hinders but that he may be 
a more liberal man who gives fewer things, if he gives 
them from less means. But those persons appear to be 
more liberal, who have not acquired property them- 
selves, but have received it from others ; for they have 
had no experience of want, and all men are more attached 
to their own works, as is evident in parents and poets. 
It is not, however, easy for the liberal man to be richy 
ance he is neither anxious to receive nor preserve 
wealth, but is more disposed to give^ and does not 
honour riches on their own account, but for the sak^ of 
giving. Hence, also, fortune is accused, because those 
who most deserve to be, are in the smallest degree, 
wealthy. This, however, does not happen unreasonaUy; 
for it is not possible that he should be rich, who pays no 
attention to the means of obtaimng wealth ; as is also the 
case in other things. Nevertheless, the liberal man wilt 
not give to those to whom he ought not, nor when he 
ought not, and other things of the like kind ; for if he 
did, he would no longer act conformably to liberality ; 
and by thus consuming his wealth improperly, he would 
not have the means of giving to those to whom he ought 
to give. For as we have said, he is a liberal man whA 
fiends according to his property, and on things on whicli 
be ought to spend ; but he who exceeds [his means3 in 
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r, is a prodigal. Hence, we do not call tyrants 
prodigals } for it does not seem to be easy by gifts and 
expenses to exceed the abundance of their possessions. 
Since, therefore, liberality is a medium which is conver- 
sant about giving and receiving riches, the liberal man 
will give and spend on things on which he ought, and as 
much as he ought, as well in small things as in great ; 
and he will thus act willingly, and with pleasure. He 
will likewise receive whence it is proper, and such things 
as he ought to receive. For since this virtue is a medium 
about giving and receiving, he will do both these in such 
a way as is proper ; since a receiving of this kind is conse- 
i|uent to giving equitably ; but a receiving which is not 
of this kind, is the contrary. Things, therefore, which 
are consequent may subsist together in the same thing ; 
but it is evident that contraries, cannot. But if it should 
happen to the liberal man that he should spend beyond 
what he ought, and beyond what is becoming, he will 
be pained, yet moderately, and in such a manner as is 
proper. For it is the province of virtue to be pleased 
and pained with those things with which it is proper to 
be so, and in such a way as is proper. The liberal man, 
also^ is very pliable in pecuniary contracts. For he may 
be injured, since he does not honour riches ; and he is 
more indignant if he has not spent what he ought, than 
pained if he has spent what he ought not ; for he does 
not assent to Simonides.' But the prodigal errs, also, in 
these things. For he is neither pleased nor pained with 

' Plutarch in his treatise Whether an elderly wan should engage 

in ike management of public ajffkirsy relates of Simonides, that he 

Blid to those who accused him of avarice, ** that being deprived, 

4 « through dd age, of other pleasures, he could yet recreate his age 

by (D&e pleasure, the delight of gain." 
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things with wbidi he ought, nor at he ought f bat this 
Will be more endent as we proceed. 

It has, however, been observed by us, that prodigality 
and illiberality are excesses and defects; and in two 
things, viz. in giving and receiving. For we place ex* 
pense in the same class with giving. Prodigality, there- 
fore, exceeds in giving and not receiving, but it fails in 
recdvmg. And illiberality fails, indeed, in giving, but 
exceeds in receiving, except in small things. The pecu* 
liarities, therefore, of prodigality cannot be very much 
conjoined. For it is not easy for him who receives no- 
thing, to give to every one ; since the property of tboae 
private individuals rapidly fails, who also appear to be 
prodigals. For a man of this description does seem to be 
better, though not much, than the illiberal man ; for he 
is easily cured by age, and by want, and may arrive at the 
medium. For he has the properties of the liberal man ; 
since he gives, and does not receive ; yet neither as he 
ought, nor in a becoming manner. If, therefore^ he 
should happen to be accustomed to this, or in aome other 
way should be changed, he would become liberal ; for he 
would give to those to whom it is proper, and would not 
receive whence it is not proper. Hence, the prodigal 
docs not appear to be depraved in his manners ; for it is 
not the property of a bad, or ignoble, but of a stupid 
man, to exceed in giving and not receiving. But he 
who is prodigal after this manner, appears to be much: 
better than the illiberal man, for the above-mentioiibl 
reasons, and also because the one benefits many, but tbm 
other no one, and not even himself. The multitude -of 
prodigals, however, as we have said, recdve whence 
they ought not, and accordii^ to this are illiberaL ,Bot 
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itfaey beoome prompt to receive, because^ thixmgh being 
willing to spend, they are unable to do this with facility ; 
for the means of spending rapidly fail them. Hence, 
they are compelled to procure money elsewhere ; but at 
the same time, because they pay no attentbn to the beau* 
tifiil- in conduct, they receive negligently, and from every 
one indiscriminately. For they desire to give ; but it is 
of no consequence to them how, or whence they give. 
On this account, neither are their gifts liberal ; for they 
are not beautiful, nor for the sake of this very thing the 
beautiful in conduct, nor are they bestowed as they ought 
to be ; but sometimes they cause those to be rich vho 
'ought to be poor, and give nothing to men whose man- 
ners are vioderate, but bestow much on flatterers, or 
diose who are the means of procuring them any other 
pleasures. Hence, also, most of them are intemperate ; 
for as they spend their money easily, they likewise q>end 
pxofiisely, on things of an intemperate nature ; and be- 
"cauaethey do not live with a view to the beautiful in con^ 
duct, they incline to pleasures. The prodigal, therefore, 
«OEiless he is corrected, falls into these vices ; but by care 
and diligence, he may arrive at the medium, and to what 

is becoming in conduct. 

... ' 

Illiberah'ty, however, is incurable ; for old age, and 
erery infirmity, appear to render men illiberal, and it is 
more congenial to them than prodigality. For the mul- 
titude are more de^rous of gain, than disposed to give, 
niiberality, likewise, extends widely, and is multiform ; 
since tliere appear to be many modes of it. For, consist- 
ing in two things, a deficiency in giving, and excess in re- 
ceiving, it is not wholly and entirely present with all illi- 
b^Ml men, but sometimes it is divided ; and some, in- 
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deed, exceed in receiving, bat others are deficient in 
^▼ing. For all those to whom such appellations apply, 
as, niggardly, tenacious, and sordid, are deficient in 
giving ; but they do not desire the property of othecs, 
nor do they wish to receive, some^ indeed, through a cer- 
tain probity, and an avoidance of base conduct. For 
some of them seem to take care of their own property, 
or at least say that they do so, in order that they may not 
at any time be compelled to do any thing base. Of these 
characters, however, the skinflint, and every one of th^ 
like kind, is so denominated from giving to no one m 
excess. But others of these abstain from property which 
is not their own, through fear, because it is not easy fiir 
him who takes what belongs to others, to preserve his 
own property unviolated. Hence, they are disposed nei- 
ther to receive nor give. Others, again, exceed in re- 
ceiving, in consequence of receiving on all sides and 
every thing ; such as those who perform illibend work^ 
together with panders, usurers, gamesters, sharpers, and 
other depredators, and those who for the sake of a little, 
subject themselves to great infamy. For all these receive 
whence they ought not, and what they ought not. The 
acquisition, however, of base gain appears to be common 
to these ; for all of them endure disgrace for the sake of 
gain, and this small. For we do not call those illiberal, 
who receive great things^ whence they ought not, and 
such as they ought not, as, for instance, tyrants, the subk 
verters of cides, and the plunderers of temples ; but we 
rather csdl them depraved and impious, and unjust. Tbe 
gamester, indeed, the highwayman, and the sharper, are 
among the number of illiberal characters ; for they are 
addicted to base gain ; since, for the sake of gain, they 
devote themselves to these employments, and endure dis- 
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grace, ^d some, indeed, expose themselves to the 
greatest dangers for the sake of what they may get ; but 
others gain something from their friends- to whom they 
ought to give. Both these, therefore, since they wish to 
enrich themselves whence they ought not, are addicted 
to base gain ; and all such receivings are illiberal. Rea* 
sonably, also, is illiberality said to be contrary to libe- 
rafity ; for it is a greater evil than prodigality, and men 
«ni.inore in this than in the prodigality of which we 
have spoken above. And thus much concerning liberality, 
-and the opposite vices. 






CHAPTER n. 



It would seem to follow that we should, in the next 

place, jdiscuss magnificence ; for it also appears to be a 

jceitain virtue which is conversant with riches. It does 

HOC, however, in the same manner as liberality, extend to 

all pecuniary actions, but only to those that are sump- 

toous. - But in these it surpasses liberality in magnitude j 

loqi^ its. name signifies, it is a becoming costliness in 

great. things.. Magnitude, however, is a relative; for 

the tame expense does not become the commander of a 

three-ranked galley, and the president of a public spec'^ 

tade. The becoming, therefore, subsists with reference 
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fo hhn nrfio spends, and to the thing on which he spends 
his money, and the money which is Bpenu He, how* 
ever, who spends widi decorom in small, or in moderate 
things, is not called magnificent $ soeh as. 

To Tagrsnt meadicaots I ofttiavt git'n ; ' 

but he who Bpends appropriately in great things. For 
the magnificent is a liberal man ; but the liberal .maa.is 
not, bemuse liberal, magnificent Of a habit, howe¥tf» 
of this kind, the deficiency indeed is called parsimony ; 
but the excess, vulgar ostentation, and ignorance oi 
what is elegant ; and such other appellations as belong 
to habits which do not exceed in magnitude about things 
in which great expense is becoming, but exhibit a splen* 
did profusion, in things in wluch such profusion is not 
proper. Concerning these, however, we shall qpeak 
hereafter. But the magnificent resembles the sdendfic 
man ; for he is able to survey what is decorous, and can 
spend largely with elegance. For, as we said in the be- 
ginning, habit is defined by energies, and by those things 
of which it is the habit. But the expenses of the mag- 
nificent man are great and becoming ; and such also are 
his deeds ; for thus the expense will be great, and adapted 
to the deed. Hence, it is necessary Aat the deed should 
be worthy the expense, and the expense worthy the deed, 
or even surpassing it. The magnificent man, therefore^ 
spends after this manner for the sake of the jbeaudfui m 
conduct ; for this is common to the virtues ; and healsa 
spends with pleasure and largely, because an accurate at- 
tention to expense^ is the province of a parsimomous 



' Thi^^se sure the words of Vljuth when bcgguig moiiej of An- 
tinous, Odyts. 17, v. 4*20. 
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muu The magnificent man, likif wise» \riU rather consi* 
der how he may accompliah the most beautiful and be* 
coming work, than the money it will cost, and how it may 
be accomplished with the least expense. It is necessary, 
therefor^ that the magnificent should also be a liberal 
man; for the liberal man spends what he ought, and as 
he ought. But in these things whatever is great per- 
tains to the magnificent man, magnificence being as it 
wele a certain magnitude of liberality. Since^ however, 
liberality is conversant with the same things as magnifi- 
ceiic^ the magnificent man will produce a more magnifi^ 
cent work from an equal expense. For there is not the 
same virtue of possession and a work ; since the virtue of 
a possession is, to be of great worth, and most precious, 
as gold } but the virtue of a work is to be great and beau- 
tifiil. For the survey of a thing of this kind is admi- 
rable. But the magnificent is admirable ; and the virtue 
of a work is magnificence in magnitude. Among ex* 
pehses, however, which we call honourable, are such as 
pertain to the worship of the gods, gifts dedicated to di- 
vinity, the building of temples, and sacrifices ; and in a 
amihur manner such things as pertain to every demoniac 
cal nature, and such as are bestowed on the communis 
at large from a laudable ambition. Thus the expenses of 
the magnificent man will be of this kind, if he should 
think it requisite to furnish public spectacles splendidly, 
or three*ranked gallics, or to feast the city. But In all 
things, as we have said, it must be considered who the 
agent is, and what the means are which he possesses. For 
the expense ought to be such as is worthy of the means, 
and not only . adapted to the work, but also to him by 
whom it is effected. Hence a poor cannot be a magnifi- 
cent man ; for 'lie has hot the meaiis of spendmg much 
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in a becoming manner. The poor man, therefore^, iriio 
endeavours to do sa is stupid ; for such, an endeavour is 
repugnant to his means and to the becoming. But that 
virhich is done rightly^ is done according to virtue. £uch 
expense, howevier, becomes those virho possess hereditary 
w^th, or have procured it themselves, or have derived 
it from their ancestors, or by legacy. And it likewise 
becomes those virho are noble and renowned, and odier 
persons of the like kind ; for all these have magmtude 
and dignity. The magnificent man, therefore^ is e^e* 
dally a person of this description ; and magnificence^ as 
we have said, consists in such-like expenses ; for they are 
the greatest, and the most honourable. 

With respect to private expenses, however, those pcr- 
tsun to the magnificent man, which are incurred but onoe ; 
such as marriage, and whatever also there may be of the 
like kind, and that about which the whole city is ear* 
nestly occupied, or those who are iii a dignified situatioB. 
Also such expenses as pertain to the receiving and di9* 
missing of strangers, together with gifts and remunerar 
tions. For the magnificent man does not spend sump 
tuously on himself, but on the public. Biit gifts have 
something similar to things consecrated to the gods. It 
IS also the province of a magnificent man to build a house 
in a manner adapted to wealth, [for this also is a certain 
ornament ;] and to bestow more upon those works which 
are more lasting ; for these are most beaudful. It is 
likewise his province, in each of these to observe the be- 
coming ; for the same things are not adapted to gods and 
men, either in building a temple or a sepulchre. And 
every essense, indeed, is great in its own kind ; and tiiat 
is most magnificent which is great in a great thing ; but that 
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is SO in the second place which is great in these things. 
For there is a difference between magnitude in a work, 
and magnitude in expense ; since a ball, indeed, or a 
most beautiful jug, possess the magnificence of a childish 
gift i but the price of these is small and illiberal. On 
this account it is the province of a magnificent man to do 
magnificently whatever he may do, in every genus of 
things. For a thing of this kind cannot easily be trans- 
cended, and the magnitude of the expense is appro- 
priate. Such, therefore, is the magnificent man. But 
he who exceeds and is vulgarly ostentatious, exceeds by 
spending, as we have before observed, beyond what is 
becoming. For in small things, and which require but 
small expense, he consumes much money, and is discord- 
antly splendid. Thus, for instance, he will prepare a 
wedding dinner through ostentation, and give money to 
players who are present at the entertainment, as if it were 
for the public advantage. And in plays he will intro- 
duce a purple curtain before the scenes, as is done by the 
Megarensians. He will likewise do every thing of this 
kind, not for the sake of the beautiful in conduct, but 
that he may display his wealth, and £mcies that on ac- 
count of these things he shall be admired. In things 
likewise where much expense is required, he spends but 
little 'y but where little expense is required, he spends 
largely. The parsimonious man, however, is deficient in 
every thing ; and when he has incurred a great expense, 
then looking to the completion of the work, by a too 
accurate investigation, he leaves it imperfect through too 
little expense. Every thing also which he does is accom- 
panied with delay and consideration ; and on this account 
he laments, and fancies that he does every thing on a 
larger scale than he ought. These habits, therefore, are 
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vices ; yet they do not bring with them disgrace^ because 
they are neither injurious to others, nor base in the ex- 
treme. 



CHAPTER III. 



But magnanimity is conversant virith great things, as 
is evident Arom the very name. What the quality of the 
things is, however, with which it is conversant, we must 
in the first place consider. But it makes no difference 
whether we survey the habit, or him who subsists accord- 
ing to the habit. He, however, appears to be magnani- 
mous who deserving great things thinks that he deserves 
them } for he who thinks thus of himself undeservedly^ 
is stupid. But no one who is endued with virtue, is 
either stupid or a fool. The above-mentioned character, 
therefore, is magnanimous. For he who deserves small 
things, and thinks that he deserves them, is a modest, 
but not a magnanimous man j since magnanimity con- 
sists in magnitude, just as beauty consists in a large 
body i for small men are elegant, and have symmetry of 
form, but are not beautiful. He, however, who thinks 
that he deserves great things, but thus thinks undeserv- 
edly, is proud ; though not every one is proud, who, de- 
serving many things, thinks he deserves more. But he 
who estimates himself less than he deserves is pusillani- 



■I0i^» aC ^cwning dungs c^ a noderate or snull natort, 
bcnlUDlu bimBelf to deserve >tiU less than these. And he 
niOcspedallr appear to be a character of this kind, who, 
dnerving great things, [hds this humiliating opinion of 
hJoaelf.] For what would he do if he were not deserv- 
ing of such things ? The magnanimous man* therefore, 
W in magnitude the summit, but in that which is requi- 
site the BMddle ; for he thinks himself deserving of that 
which he does deserve ; but the other characters exceed 
and are deficient. Hence, if deserving great things he 
thinks that he deserves them, and especially if he deserves 
the greatest things, he will principally be conversant with 
one thing. What this is, therefore, must be assumed 
frtHn desert, and desert is denominated with reference to 
external goods. We must, however, consider that as 
tbe greatest of external goods, which we attribute to the 
Gods, after which those who are in a dignified dtuadon 
espedally aspire, and which is the reward of the most 
beautiful deeds. But honour is a thing of this kind ; 
for ibis is the greatest of external goods. The magna* 
nimous man, therefore, is conversant with honour and 
dithoaour, in such a manner as is proper. And indeed, 
-vitbout any reasonmg process, the magnanimous appear 
to be conversant with honour ; for great men especially 
ttunk themselves deserving of honour; but they think 
so deservedly. The pusillanimous man, however, is de. 
fideat both with respect to himself, and tbe desert of the 
m^^nammous man. But the proud man exceeds, in- 
deed, with respect to himself, yet not with respect to the 
nugnanimous man. Tbe magnanimous man, however, 
if he it deserving of the greatest thmgs, will be the best 
of men ; for a better character always deserves some- 
tbiog greater, and the best of characters deserves the 
Arist. VOL. II. 1 
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greatest of things. Hence it is necessary, that the. truly 
magnanimous man should he a good man ; and titat 
which is great in every virtue will appear to belong <lo 
the magnanimous man. Nor does it by any means -ac- 
cord with the character of the magnanimous man to ^, 
agitated [witli fear,] or to injure any one. For on what 
account will he act basely, to whom nothing is great. 
But from a survey of particulars, the magnanimous man 
will appear to be ridiculous, if he is not a good ma&. 
Nor, indeed, will he be worthy of honour if he is a bad 
man ; for honour is the reward of virtue, and is coi^ 
ferred on good men. Magnanimity, therefore, appears 
to be, as it were, a certain ornament of the virtues ; folr 
it causes them to be greater, and does not exist with- 
out them. On this account it is truly difficult to be mag- 
Jianimous ; for it is not possible to be so without inte- 
igrity and worth. 

The :magnahimous :man, iherefore, is espedally con- 
versant with honour and dishonour. And with great 
honours, indeed, and those which are conferred by wor- 
thy ^cnen, he is moderately pleased, .as being things fiuni*- 
liar and adapted to him, or rather less than -he deserves ; 
for there can be no honour equal to the desert of all- 
perfect virtue. Nevertheless, he will admit these ho**' 
nours, because they have not any thing greater to confer 
upon him. But he will entirely despise the honour 
which is paid him by casual persons, and for things of 
a trifling nature ; for these do not accord with -his 
desert. And in a similar manner he will despise dis- 
honour ; for it will not justly befal him. The magnani- 
mous man, therefore, as we have said, is especially coiK 
yersant with honour. Nevertheless, with, respect to 
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wealth also, and power, and all prosperous and adverse 
fortune, he will conduct himself in these moderately, in 
Whatever manner they may take place. And neither in 
prosperity will he be very much elated, nor in adversity 
•very much dejected. For neither is he affected with 
respect to honour, as if it were the greatest of things, since 
dominion and wealth are eligible on account of honour* 
Those,' therefore, who possess these, wish through thehi 
to be honoured. To him, however, to whom honour is 
a small thing, other things also will be small. Hence, 
Ukewis^ magnanimous men appear to be supercilious. 
Prosperity, however, seems to contribute to magnanimity. 
For those that are nobly bom are thought worthy of ho- 
nout ; and also men in authority, and those that are 
^h ; for they surpass others. But every thing which 
excels in good, is more honourable. Hence also things 
of this kind cause men to be more magnanimous ; for 
they are honoured by certain persons on account of 
them. In reality, however, the good man alone is to be 
honoured ; but he who possesses both these, [i. e. good 
fortune and virtue,] is reckoned more deserving of ho- 
nour. Those, however, who possess such-like goods 
without virtue, neither justly think themselves worthy of 
great things, nor are rightly called magnanimous men ; 
'for magnanimity cannot exist without all-perfect virtue^ 
But those who possess things of this kind become super- 
cilious and insolent, and bad men ; for without virtue, 
it is not easy to bear prosperity elegantly. But not 
being able to bear prosperity, and fancying that they 
surpass other men, they despise them, and act in a casual 
manner/. For they imitate the magnanimous man with* 
out reftmbUng him ; and they do this in those things 
in H^icb they* are able. ; They do not, therefore, act 
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coii(bnnri)ly to virtue^ but they dmpme other men. The 
magaammous man, howev^, justly despises others; |ar 
be forms a true opinion [of men and diings ;3 but 4fe 
iqpinion of the multitude is casually formed. 

The magnanimous man also ndther exposes faimaetf 
p> small dangers, nor is a lover of danger, because there 
iare but few things which he amsiders to be of great io^ 
pcH'tance. But he exposes himself to great dangers^ iaad 
when he is in dsmger, is not sparing of his lifet became 
he does not consider life as a thing of great importance^ 
^e is lUtewise disposed to benefit others, but is ashamed 
to be benefited ; for the former is the province of one 
who surpasses, but the latter of one who is surpassed. 
And the benefit which he returns exceeds whatbeisn* 
reived. For thus it will come to pass, that he who firtt 
-bestowed thedbtenefit^ will be his debtor, and will be bene- 
fited by him. Magnanimous men also appear to remem- 
4>er those whom they have benefited, but not those -fiooi 
iwhom they have derived any advantage $ for he wfab 
receives, is inferior to lum who confers, the benefit. But 
ilbe magnanimous man wishes to exceL Hence, neitfaer 
4oes Theds mendon the benefits she had conferred ott 
/upiter, nor the Lacedaamoaians those which they hsMl 
ixmferred on the Athenians, but those which they hud 
received from them. It is likewise the property of a 
magnanimous man to ask nothing of any one, or scarce^ 
IjT !to do so, but to administer readily to the wants of 
others. And towards those indeed who are in a ^»g*"fiH 
situation, and in prosperous circumstances, to be greet 
{In his bcJuviour,] but moderate towards those ^o ire 
in a middle cgndition. For to surpass the former is d^p* 
cult and yengpable^ bifijt it is easy to excel tbieJartfriiijiBdl 



to condact hiiSBelf with dignity among the former is not 
Ignoble, but among the lower class of men it is arrogam^ 
itt the tame manner as it would be for a man to diqphy 
his strength among the infirm, h is also the property of 
Che magnanhnous man not to betake himself to thmgs 
which are held in honourable estimation, or where others 
posMsrthe principal place. Likewise, to be at leisure^ 
and given to delay, except where great honour is to be 
cbtainedj or some great work is to be accomplished f 
and to perform a few thki^ indeed, but these great and 
celebrated. It is ako necessary that he should openly 
bate and openly k>ve > for to conceal love or hatred is the 
ptoirinoe of one who is afraid, k is likewise the property 
cf the magnanimous man, to regard truth more thaa 
efinkin< And also to spesk and act openly ; for thin 
is^tfae province of the man who despises others. Hence 
he uses the greatest freedom of qieech ; fer this pertains 
to him who speaks freely. Hence, too, he is a despiser 
ef odiersy and a lover of truth, uidess when he speaktf 
ivonically; but his language b ironical to the vulgaf. 
Tbe magnanimous man, likewise, is unable to live with 
any other person than a friend ; for it is servile. Hence 
aU iatterers are mercenary ; and all humble men are 
flatterers. Nor is he given to admiradon ; for to him 
aodung is great [in human afiatrs.] Nor is he mindfiit 
ef injuries $ for it is not the province of a magnanimous 
man to be mindful, and especially of evils ; but rather ta 
overlook them. Nor does he speak about men ; for nei- 

does he spesds: about himself, nor about another per- 
For he is not concerned, etthar that he hiniself 
nay be praised, or that others may be blamed. Nor 

I, ii he addicted to praise. Hace, neither does lie 
any one, not even his enennws unltss'fai order to 
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remove contumely from himself. And in necessary^ or 
small affairs, he is by no means querulous and suppliant ; 
for to be so is the province of a man who considers such 
affairs as of great consequence. He is likewise so di»* 
posed, as to prefer the possession of things beautiful, and 
unattended with advantage, to. such as are advantageous 
and useful ; for this is more the province of one who is 
sufficient to himself. The motion, also, of the magnani- 
mous man is slow, his voice iiigrave, and his dictioa 
stable. For he who is earnestly attendve to but few 
thiflgs is not prone to be hasty ; nor is he vehemently 
strenuous, who considers nothing [in human affairs^ as 
great. But acuteness of voice, and rapidity of modon* 
are produced from vehemence, and considering human 
affairs as important. Such, therefore, is the magnani- 
mous man. 

He, however, who b deficient in magnanimity, is 
pusillanimous ; but he who exceeds, is proud and arro- 
gant. Neither, however, do these characters appear tA 
be bad ; for they are not malevolent, but wander from 
the medium. For the pusillanimous man, indeed, deserv- 
ing good things, deprives himself of what he deserves ; 
and appears to have something depraved, in consequence 
of Qot thinking himself to deserve -what is good. He^ 
also, is ^norant of himself ; for if he were not, he would 
aspire after tlMngs of which he is worthy, such things 
being good. Such men, however, do not appear to be 
stupid, but rather to be sluggish. But an opinion of this 
kind seems to render them worse ; for every one desires 
what is. adapted to his desevt. They, likewise, withdraw 
themselves from beautiful, actions and pursuits, as if 
they \vere unworthy <^|them j and in a similar manner^ 
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from- external 'good& But the proud and arrogant are 
stupid, and ignorant of themselves,^ and this obviously ; 
for they endeavour to obtain honourable things, as if 
Aef deserved them^ and afterwards are reprobatted by 
others for so doing.. They, ako study the ornament of 
dress, graceful deportment, and the like; and they "wish 
that their prosperity may be apparent ; and they- speak of 
themselves^ as if they were to be honoured on account c£ 
these things. Pusiiranimity, however, is more opposed to- 
magnanimity ttem pride and arrogance y for it more fre-» 
quently occurs, and js a worse evil. Magnanimity there^ 
hte is^.as.wehave said, conversant with great honourt.. 



CHAPTER rv;. 



It seems, however, that a certain virtue is conversant? 
^tk honour,, as we have before observed, which would 
appear to have ai similar relation to magnanimity, that 
liberality ha» to magnificence;, for both these virtues 
are remote from magnitude^ but dispose us in such a 
way as is proper with respect to things moderate and 
anall. But as in the receiving and giving of money 
iiere are a medium, excess, and defect ; thus, also, in 
die aq^iedttoo of honouTi, there are^he niar»and the less- 
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than is proper, and whence it is proper, and as it is pro- 
per. For we blame, the ambitious man, as aspiring after 
lionour more than is proper, and whence it is nor proper 
£to obtain it^ ; and we blame the unambitious man, as 
tiot deliberately choosing to be honoured even for actions 
that are beautifuL Sometimes, however, we praise the 
ambitious man as virile, and a lover of beautiful con* 
duct ; but the unambitious man as modest and tempe- 
rate, as we have before observed. But it is evident, that 
nnce the lover of a certain thing is said to be so miilti- 
fiunously, we do not always refer the lover of honour to 
the same thing ; but when we praise him, it is beontte 
he desires honour more than the vulgar desire it, and 
when we blame him, it is because he desires it more than 
» proper. Since, however, the medium is anonymous, 
the extremes appear to contend for it as for a solitary 
place. But in those things in which there are excess 
and defect, there is also a medium. Men, also, aspire 
after honour more or less than is proper } and, there- 
fore, they also aspire after it in such a way as is propers 
Hence, this habit is praised, which is an anonymous me- 
dium about honour. It appears, however, with reference 
to ambition, to be a privation of ambition, and to be anu 
bition with reference to a privation of ambition ; and te 
be in a certain respect both with reference to both. TUb 
alisKi appears to be the case in the other virtues Hert^ 
however, the extremes are seen to be oppssed to each 
other, because the middle ia without a name* 
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CHAPTER V. 

ff 

But mildness is, indeed, a medium conversant 

anger. Since, however, the virtoe which conducts ii 

moderately with respect to anger, is anonymous, and this 

is, also^ nearly the case with the extremes, we refer mild- 

jiess to the medium, though it appears to incline rather 

to the deficiency in anger, which deficiency is anonymous. 

But the excess may be called a certain angryness. For 

the passion is anger ; but the causes of it are many and 

various. He, therefore, who is angry from causes, and 

urith 'persons with which it is proper to be angry, and 

farther still, in such a manner as is proper, and when, 

and as long as it is proper, is praised. Hence, he will 

be a mild man, since mildness is praised. For the mild 

anan wishes to be without perturbation, and not to be led 

by passion; but to be angry as reason may ordain in these 

things, and for as long a time as it prescribes. He 

appears^ however, rather to err in the deficiency with 

x^espect to anger ; for the mild man is not given to re- 

v^ige, but is rather inclined to pardon. But the defi« 

ciency, whether it be a certain lenity, or whatever it may 

be, is blamed. For those who are not angry from causes 

for which it is proper to be angry, appear to be stupid ; 

^nd this is also the case with those who are not angry as 
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it& ptofWi nor when it is proper^ nor with those penooS' 

with wiiooi it is proper ; since they appear to be imhoiit 

sensation, and to be void of pain. And, also, since they 

■re not angry, they are not inclined to revenge. For it 

is servilefor a man to endure the insolent behaviour of 

others towards himself, and his own relations. Excess, 

however, in anger has a manifold subsistence. For it is- 

possible to be angry with persons and from causes with^ 

which it is not proper,* and also more and less, and for a 

longer time than is proper. AH these excesses, how-^ 

ever, are not inherent in the same person ; for it is not 

possible that they should be. For evil destroys itself^ 

and if it is perfect and entire is intolerable. Those,. 

therefore, who are irascible rapidly become angry, and 

with things and from causes with which they ought not 

-to be angry, and also more than is proper; but -they 

quickly cease to be angry, which is a most excdlent 

thing. But this happens to them because they do not 

restrain their anger, but return an injury as soon as they 

have received it. Hence their anger, on account of its 

celerity, is manifest ; but afterwards they cease to be 

angry. The extremely irascible, however, are eccessively 

npid in their anger, and are angiy with every thing, and 

on every occasion, whence, also, they derive' their appel* 

lation. But the bitterly angry, are with difficulty lib^ 

rated from anger, and are angry for « long- time ; for 

lliey detain their anger [from bursting forth.^ They 

cease, however, to be angry when they have taken 

vengeance on those that angered them ; for vengeance 

appeases anger, ptoducinpf pleasure instead of pain. But 

if vengeance does not take place, they are oppressed^- 

wiib a heavy burden ; for because the manner^ whiGb^ 

they are affected is not apparent, neither does any one 
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persuade them [to be appeased.] Time^ howerer, is rei- 
quisitefor them to concoct their anger. But men of 
this description, are most troublesome to themselves, and 
to those who are especially thdr friends. W^ likewise, 
call those men severe in their anger, who are angry fiT>m 
causes for which they ought not, and in a greater degree^ 
and for a longer time than is proper, and who cannot 
be appeased without revenge or punishment. To mild« 
ness, however, we rather oppose the excess than the de- 
flect ; for it is more frequent ; dnce it is more human to 
revenge an injury. Severe men, also^ are worse for the 
purpose of association. But that which we before ob- 
served, is also manifest from what we now say. For 
h 18 not easy to define how, and with what persons, and 
from what causes, and for how long a tim^ a man should 
be angry, and also to what extent he may be so rightly, 
or erroneously. For he who transgresses in a small de- 
gree is not blamed, whether he inclines to the more, or 
to the less ^. dnce we sometimes praise those that are 
deficient, and call them mild ; and sometimes we call 
ifaose who are severely angry, virile, as being men who 
^ure able to govern others. It is not, therefore, easy to 
mrplain in' words, the quantity and mode of transgression 
Bvhich is bhuneable ; for the judgment of this is situated 
in particulars, and in sense. Thus much, . however, is 
svident, that the middle habit indeed is laudable, accord- 
ing to which'iwe are angry with those persons, and from 
Jiose causes ^hat it is proper to be so, and in such a man- 
ler. as is proper,%gnd every thing else of the like kind. 
Sat the excesses and defects are blameable. And these, 
■ideed, if they deviate but a little from the medium, are 
in a small de;gree ; if knore, in a greater de- 
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gree ; and if much, they are rery blameable. It is 
evideiit, therefore^' that the middk habit must be retained. 
And thus we have discussed the habits pertaimng to 
anger* 



CHAPTER VI, 



Ih the associations^ however, of men with each Olh^, 
and in the communication of words and deeds, siMW 
persons appear to be placid and obsequious, who pttuse 
every thing with a view to the pleasure [of those with 
whom they associate,] and are not their opponents in 
any thing, in ccmsequence of fancying thai they ought 
not, by any means, k> offend them. Others, on the con- 
trary, are adverse to their associates in every thing, and 
are not at all concerned about whom they may offend ; 
and these are called morose and litigious. That the above- 
mentioned habits, therefore, are blameable, is not inuna* 
Ai£est; and, also, that the medium between these Is 
laudable, according to which a man admits what he ougbt, 
and as he ought, and is in a similar manner indignM^* 
Ko name, however, is given to this medium ; but it uumm 
especially to resemble frienddiip. For he who subsins 
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acooi^fikig to this middle habit^ i$ such a one as we ^Msh 
a worthy friend to be, if he also assspies, in conjunctioa 
ixdth it, a love resembling filbl love. But itrdiffers from 
friendship, because it is without passion and a love re* 
sembling filial love, towards those upon whom it is exer* 
cbed. For it does not admit every thing in such a 
manner as is fit,*in consequence of loving or hating, but 
from a habit of approving or reprehending properly. 
Vot he who possesses this habit, will be similarly affable 
to those whom he does not, and to those whom he does 
know, to his associates, and to those with whom he does 
not associate, except that to each of these his affability 
will be appropriate. For it is not fit similarly to pay atten- 
tion, or give pain, to fiuniliars and strangers. We have, 
therefore, universally shown, that he will conduct himself 
in his associations in such a manner as is proper ; but 
referring his actions to the beautiful in conduct and the 
useful, his aim will be neither to give pain to, nor delight 
others, by obsequiousness. For this virtue appears to be 
conversant with the pains and pleasures which take place 
in associations. But when the possessor of this virtue 
cannot delight his associates worthily, or without injuring 
them, he is indignant, and deliberately chooses to give 
them pain, [rather than to injure them by obsequious- 
sess.^ He, also, will not permit another person to be 
c^bsequious to him in those things which are attended 
vith no small disgrace, or injury, and the contrary to 
/which produces but little pain j but he will rather be in- 
^lignant. He will, likewise, associate differently with 
VliQfie who are in a dignified situation, and any casual per- 
and with those who are more or less known to him. 
a sioiilar manner, also, in other differences, he v^l 
^Wtnbute to every one what it is fit for each person to 
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receive. And he will, indeed, choose to give delight to 
others, as a thing of itself eligible, but will cautiously 
avoid giving them pain. And with respect to events, if 
they are greater, he will follow them ; I mean, he vfSX 
follow the beautiful in conduct and the advantageous; 
and for the sake of great pleasure afterwards, he will 
give pain in a small degree. Such, therefore, is the 
middle character, but he is without a name. With re* 
spect, however, to those who delight others, he who aims 
at pleasing, and nothing else, may be called accommodat- 
ing ; but he who does this in order that he may derive 
some pecuniary advantage, or such things as are procured 
through money, is a flatterer. And he who is indignant 
with every thing, we have already said, is morose and 
litigious. The extremes, however, appear to be opposed 
to each other, because the medium is anonymous. 



CHAPTER VII. 



The medium of arrogance, also, is nearly conversant 
Wfth the same things ; but this medium, likewise, is ano- 
nymous. It will not, however, be foreign from the 
purpose to discuss such-like habits \ for by discussing 
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each particular we shall know more of what pertains to 
manners, and shall be persuaded that the virtues are 
media, when we understand what takes place in all of 
them. With respect, therefore, to the associations of 
men with each other, we have already spoken concern* 
ing those who associate with a view to pleasure and pain. 
But let us now consider those who are men of veracity 
or fiadsehood, alike in words and deeds, and dis^mula* 
tion. The arrogant man, therefore, appears to be one 
who pretends to things of a splendid nature which he 
does not possess, or to such as are more splendid than 
he possesses. The dissembler, on the contrary, denies 
-what he possesses, or makes it to be less than it is. But 
the middle character, forming a just opinion of himself, 
is a man of veracity in his life, and in his words, acknow- 
ledging that he possesses what he does possess, and 
neither more nor less. Each of these^ however, may 
be done for the sake of something, or for the sake of 
nothing. But such as a man is, such also will be his 
words and actions, and such also will be his life, unless 
he acts for the sake of something. Of itself, however, 
falsehood is bad and blameable ; but truth is beautiful 
and laudable. Hence, the man of veracity, indeed, be- 
ing a middle character, is laudable; but of the two 
characters who want veracity, both indeed are blame- 
able ; but the arrogant man more than the other. We 
shall, however, speak concerning each of these, and in 
the first place concerning the man of veracity. For we 
do not speak of the man who has veracity in compacts, 
and in things which pertain to injustice or justice ; for 
this will belong to another virtue ; but we speak of him 
who, though nothing of this kind should occur, is a man 
of veracity both in words and in his life, because he is 
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Mch from habit. But such a one will appear to be a 
wordiy man. For he who b.a lover of truth,' and who 
apeaks the truth in things in which it is of no consequence 
whether he does or not, will in a still greater degree 
speak the truth in things in which it b of consequence. 
For he will aroid what is hlse as base, and which also 
lie will of itself avoid ; but such a man is worthy of 
psaise. He will, however, [If it should be requisite to 
deviate from the medium] ratlfer incline to what is Jess 
than the truth ; for this appears I0 be more elegant, be» 
cause excesses are troublesome and invidious. But he 
who pretends that he possesses things of greater conse- 
quence tha|i he really does, and this for the sake ojf 
nothing else, resembles indeed the depraved n^m ; for 
otherwise he would not be delighted with falsehool; yet 
he seems to be rather ai|gga.than a bad man. ^^ hpn^ 
ever, he does this for the sake of something,-;|ui^ as 
glory or honour, he is not very blameable, as the arro*^ 
gant man is ; but if he does it for the sake of nioiiejrf 
or of things which pertain to money, he is more base. 
But the arrogant man is not characterized by capacity or 
power, but by deliberate choice; for he is arrogant 
accordiiig to habit, and because he is such a character- 
Thus also with respect to the man who is without Verar J 
city ; one delights in falsehood itself, but another delights 
in it in consequence of aspiring after glory or gain. ^ 
Those, therefore, who are arrogant for the sake of glory, 
pretend to the possession of those things for which men 
are praised, or proclaimed to be happy ; but those who 
are arrogant for the sake of gain, pretend to be those 
characters with which others are delighted, and of which 
the non-possession may be latent ; such as to be a physi- 
cian, or a prophet, or a wise man. On this account. 
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mofit men pretend and arrogate to themselves things of 
this kind ; for they possess the above-mentioned qualities. 
Dissemblers, or the ironical, however, who speak less 
than the truth, appear indeed to be more elegant in thdr 
manners ; for they do not seem to speak for the sake of 
gam, but in consequence of avoiding faistidiousness. 
But these persons especially deny that they possess things 
oS an illustrious nature ; as also Socrates did. Those, 
however, who pretend that they do not possess small 
things, and which are obvious, are called crafty or delicate 
decdvers, and are very contemptible men. Sometimes, 
also, this species of dissimulation appears to be arro- 
gance ; such, for instance, as the garments of the Lace- 
daemonians. For excess and very great deficiency, alike 
pertain. to arrogance. But those who moderately use 
iranj, and are ironical in thmgs which are not very much 
known and obvious, appear to be elegant men. The 
arrogant man, however, seems to be opposed to the man 
of veradty ; for he is a worse character. 
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CHAPTER Vm, 



S'lNCC, however, there is a certab relaxation in life^ and 
rest from labour, and since this remission is accompanied 
with jesting, it appears that here also there is a certain 
elegant 'method of conversation, in which such things 
are said as are proper, and are delivered in a proper man- 
ner ; and umilarly with respect to hearing what it is pro- 
per to hear, and hearing it in such a way as b fit; * But 
there is a difference in speaking to some person^ rathei^ 
than to others, and in hearing some things.rather than 
others. It is evident, however^ that in these things abp 
there is an excess and deficiency with respect to the m^ 
dium. Those, therefore, who exceed in the ridici|Iou» 
appear to be scurrilous and troublesome ; for they en- 
tirely affect the ridiculous, and aim more at exciting 
laughter, than at speaking in a becoming manner, and not 
giving pain to the object of their ridicule. But tfaoot 
who do not say themselves any thing ridiculous, and are 
indignant with those who do, appear to be rustic and ri- 
gorous. Those, however, who jest elegantly, are caljed 
^cetious and versatile, as being of a flexible genius ; for 
of manners there appear to be such-like motions. But 
as a judement is formed of bodies from motions, so like- 



wise of manners. Since, however, there is a redundancy 
of the ridiculous, and most men delight in jests and ca- 
vflling more than is proper ; the scurrilous also are called 
VersatUe, as being polite and pleasant men. But that they 
differ, and in no small degree, is evident from what has 
been said. 

To the middle habit, also, dexterity is appropriate. But 
it is the province of a dexterous man to say and hear such 
rhings, as are adapted to a worthy and liberal man ; for 
rhere are certain things which it becomes such a i[|hL to 
say -and hear in jest. And the jesting of a libenuVmers 
from that of a servile man, and again, the jesting of an 
erudite differs from that of an inerudite man. But the 
truth of this may be seen, both from ancient and modem 
coftiedies ; for in the former, the ridiculous consisted in 
obscentty ; but in the latter, the suspicion of obscenity 
rather ekdted laughter. These things, however, differ in 
AG small degree \rith respect to the decorous and ele- 
gant. Whether, therefore, is he who ridicules well to 
be defined by this, that he says what it becomes a liberal 
man to say ? or by this, that he does not pain, or that 
he delights the hearer ? Or shall we say that a thing of 
thus kind is indefinite ? For a different thing is odious 
and pleasing to a different person. He will also hear 
things of this kind, [viz. things which are adapted to a 
worthy and liberal man ;] for such things as a man en« 
dures to hear, such also he appears to do* He will not, 
therefore, do [or say] every thing ; for cavilling is a cer« 
bun invective. Legislators, however, forbid certain in- 
'^ecdves ; and perhaps it would be proper that they should 
also forbid cavilling. The elegant and liberal man, 
therefore, will so conduct himself, as if he were a law 
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to lumself. Hence, the middle character is a^man of this 
description, whether he is to be denominated dexterous 
or versatile. But the scurrilous man is vanquished by the 
ridiculous, and neither spares himself, nor others, if b6 
can excite laughter^ He likewise says such things, as the 
elegant man would never say ; and some things that he 
says, the elegant man would not even endure to hear. 
The rustic man, however, is useless with respect to such 
conversations } for contributing nothings he is indignant 
with all of them* But relaxation and jesting appear to 
bd^|hcessary to the life of mao. There are, therefore, 
thinbove-mentioned three media in life } but allibf them 
are conversant with the communion of certain words and 
actions. They differ, however, because one of them is 
conversant with truth, but the others are - coovenant 
with thie delectable. But of the media which pertaia to 
pleasure, one indeed is conversant with jests, but the 
other with the associations which belong to the rest, of 

life ' ■ m" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



«■■ 



With respect to shame, it is not fit to speak of it as 
of a certain virtue ; for it resembles passion more than- 
hubit. It is defined, therefore, to be a certain dread of 
infiunj ; and, amilar to fear, it is exercised about dread-^ 
fill things. For those who are under the influence of 
shame become red, or blush ; but those who have the 
fear of death upon them are pale. Hence both these ap- 
pear to be in a certain respect corporeal ; which seems 
rather to belong to passion than to habit. This passion^ 
however, is not adapted to every age, but to youth. Fof 
we think it requisite that young persons should be bash* 
ful, because they commit many errors in consequence of 
living from passion, but are restrained from the commis^ 
sion of them by shame. And we praise indeed bashful 
young men ; but no one praises a bashful old man. For 
we tUnk that he ought not to do any thing for which he 
should be ashamed ; for neither • does shame pertain to a 
worthy man, since it is produced by bad conduct ; for 
the tilings which cause shame are not to be done. But 
it makes no difference, whether some things are in reality 
base, but others only base according to opimon \ for nei« 
ther of these are to be done ; so that shame is not to be 
admitted. A thing of thb kind also, vi?. to do some- 
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thing base, is the province of a bad man. But for a man 
to be so disposed, as to be ashamed if he should do any 
thing that is base, and to hncy himself on this accoimt 
to be a worthy character, is absurd. For shame pertains 
to voluntary actions ; but a worthy man never volunta*- 
rily acts basely. Shame, however, from hypothesis^ may 
seem to be good ; for if a worthy man should act basely, 
he would be ashamed* But this does not pertain to the 
virtues ; nor if impudence is a bad thing, and nol^ to be 
ashamed when acting basely, will it be at all a mor^ wor- 
thy thing, to be ashamed when performing base deeds ? 
Neither is continence a virtue, but a certain mizt thing. 
This, however, we shall discuss hereafter. But let us 
now speak concerning justice. 
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CHAPTER I. 



^ow, therefore, let us direct our attention to justice and 
injustice ; and consider with what kind of actions they 
are conversant; what kind of medium justice is, and of 
what things the just is the medium. But let our survey 
be made according to the same method as the preceding 
discussions. We see, therefore, that all men are willing 
to call that kind of habit justice, through which we 
practise just things, [or are inclined to the works of jus* 
tice,]] and through which we act justly, and wish what is 
just. And after the same manner injustice is that habit 
through which men act unjustly, and wish what is un- 
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ju6t Hence, these things must be first adumbrated by^ 
us ; ^nce there is not the same mode of subsistence in 
the sciences, in powers, and in habits. ' For tkere is the 
same power indeed^ and the same science of tentrarie^ 
but there is not the same habit of contraries. Thus, 
for instance, contrary operations are not performed by 
health, but those only which are salubrious ; for we say 
that a man walks in a healthy manner, when he walks in 
such a way as a healthy man walks. Frequently, Aefte^ 
fore, a contrary habit is known from a contrary hsM ; 
but frequently habits are known from their subjects* For 
if a good habit of body is apparent, a bad habit of body 
will also be apparent. And from things which produce 
a good habit of body, this good habit will be kno#n, 
and from this good habit its producing causes will be 
known. For if a good habif of body is a density of the 
flesh, a bad habit of body will necessarily be a rarity of 
the flesh ; and that which produces a good habit of body, 
will be productive of density in the flesh* It follows^ 
however, for the most part, that if one contrary is p]%- 
dicated muldfariously, the other also will be multi- 
fariously predicated ; ' as, if the just, so likewise 
the unjust. But justice and injustice are predicated 
multifariously, though, through the proximity of their 
homonymy, this is latent; nor is it more apparent, 
ad is the case in those things which are remote.^ 
For the difference according to idea or form is great* 
Thus, for instance, xTats^ cUwU^ is predicated ho« 

' This dialectic precept is accurately discussed by Aristotle in the 
first book of his Topics. 

'* Viz. When a name signiiiei many things, very distant from 
each other, then it is manifest that it b predicated multifarioailf» ; 
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monymotisly ; for it signifies botluithat part which 
IB under the neck of animals, and that by which gates 
are shut, J]viz. a key.] We must consider, therefore, 
id how many ways an unjust man is denominated. But 
it appears that he is an unjust man who acts illegally, and 
he who takes to himself more of external goods than h^ 
ought, for who is avaricious,] and also he who is une- 
qual [1. e. who takes to himself less of evils than is equi* 
tabWj] ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ evident that he will be a just man 
wiM acts legally, and he who is equal or equitable. The 
just, therefore, will be both the legal and the equal ;' 
but the unjust will be the illegal and the unequal. Since, 
however^ the unjust man is avaricious, he will be con- 
Vevsant with good, yet not with every kind of good, but 
with that in which there is prosperous and adverse for- 
tune ; and which is indeed simply always good, but to a 
certain person not always. But men pray for and pur* 
sue this good, though they ought not. For they should 
pray, indeed, that things which are simply good [isuch as 
riches, &c.] may also be good to them ; but they should 
choose such things as are good to their possessor, [[such 
as virtue and wisdom.] The unjust man, however, does 
not always choose that which is more, but in things which 
are simply evil he chooses the less. But because a less 
evil appears in a certain respect to be good, and of what 
is good, there is a desire of possessing more of it than is 
equitable, on this account the unjust man appears to be 
tvstficious. He is also unequal, and acts illegally ; for 
this very thing the acting illegally, or inequality, com- 
prehends all injustice, and is common to all injustice. 
Since, however, he who acts illegally is unjust, but he 
y^o acts legally is just, it is evident that every thing 
wUch 10' legal is in a certain respect just. For the things 
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which are defined by the legislative science are legal ; and 
we say that each of these is just ; but the laws speak 
about every thing, looking either to that which is advan- 
tageous in common to 2l\ men, or to the best of men, or 
to those in authority, and this either according to virtue 
or some other mode. Hence, after one manner we call 
those things just, which are capable of producing and 
preserving felicity, and the parts of it, by political com- , 
munion. The law, however, ordains that the works of 
the brave man should be done, such as that a sokjjer 
shall not leave his rank, nor fly from the enemy, nor 
throw away his arms ; and likewise that the works of the 
temperate man shall be done, such as not to commit adul- 

.tary, nor behave with insolent wantonness ; and also those 
of tlie mild man, such as not to strike another person, 
nor defame any one. And the law ordains similarly w^th 
respect to the other virtues and vices, partly commanding, 
and partly forbidding ; the law indeed, doing this rightly, 
which is rightly framed, but that which is rashly framed, 
erroneously. This justice, therefore, [i. e. legal justice3 
is indeed a perfect virtue, yet not simply, but with refer- 
ence to another thing. And on this account justice fre- 
quently appears to be the best of the virtues ; nor is ei- 
tlier the evening or the morning star so admirable* We 
likewise say proverbially, Every virtue is comprehended 
in justice. And legal justice is especially a perfect vir- 
tue, because it is the use of perfect virtue. But it is 
perfect, because he who possesses it, is also able to employ 

* virtue towards another person, and not only towards 
himself. For many persons are indeed able to employ 
virtue in their own affairs, but not in the affairs of others* 
And on this account it appears to have been well said by 
i, that dom?uon slumps the man; for he who governs 
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has relation to another person, and is now conversant 
\dth the communion of life. For the very same reason 
also, justice alone, of all the virtues, appears to be a fo- 
reign good, because it has reference to another peFsan ; 
since it performs what is advantageous to another, viz. 
either to a ruler, or to the community at large. He, 
therefore^ is the worst of characters, who acts depra* 
vedly both towards himself and towards bis friends ; but 
he 18 the best of men, not who acts virtuously towards 
hkiself, but towards another person ; for this is a diffi- 
cult work. This justice, therefore, is not a part of vir- 
tue^ ^ut is universal virtue ; nor is the injustice which is 
contrary to it a part of vice, but universal vice. What 
the difference, however, is between virtue and this jus- 
tice, is evident from what has been already said ; for it is 
indeed the same with it, but not essentially. For so far, 
indeed, as it has reference to another person, it is jus- 
tice ; but so ht as it is a habit of a certain descripdoD^ i^ 
js simply virtue. 
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CHAPTER II. 



% . 



Wb investigate, however, that justice which is a part of 
virtue ; for there is, as we say, such a justice ; and in a 
snntlar manner we investigate the injustice which is a part 
of vice. But that there is such a justice is indicated by 
this, that he who energizes according to other depravities, 
acts unjustly, indeed, but does not assume to himself 
more of external good than he ought ; such, for instance^ 
as the man who throws away his shield through timidk^^ 
or he who speaks ill of another from asperity/- or who 
does not give pecuniary .assistance to another, through 
illiberality. But when he a^^sumes to himself more than 
he ought, he frequently is not vicious according to any 
one of such vices, nor yet according to all the vices, but 
according to a certain depravity ; for we blame him, and 
for injustice. There is, therefore, a certain other injus"> 
dee, as being a certain part of universal injustice, and a 
certain something unjust, which is a part of the whole of 
the unjust that is contrary to law. Farther still, if one 
person, indeed, should commit adultery for the sake of 
gain, and should receive money for so doing, but ano* 
ther should give money and sustain an injury in his pro* 
pertj, by doing it, in consequence of being under Hm 
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Influence of [strong] desire, th^ latter, indeed, will ra«> 
ther appear to be intemperate, than one who assumes to 
liimself more than he ought, but the former will be un- 
just, but not intemperate ; and it is evident that he vrill 
not, because he acts with a view to gain. Again, in all 
other unjust deeds, theife is always a reference to a cer- 
tain depravity* Thus^ if a man commits adultery, the 
reference is to intemperance ; if he abandons his post in 
battle, the reference is to timidity j but if he strikes ano- 
ther person^ to anger. If, however, he obtains money 
by it, the reference is to no other depravity, than to in- 
justice. Hence, it is evident that there is a certain other 
injustice which ranks as a part^ be^es universal iojus^ 
lice, and which is synonymous with it ; beca,use the dcv 
finidon of each is in the same genus. For both possess 
their power in a reference to another person. But the 
injustice which ranks as a part is conversant with honour, 

'^ or riches, or safety, or if all these could be compre* 
.jtecided in one name, it is conversant with them ; and this 

* <m accoihit of the pleasure which results from gain. Uni-. 
versal injustice, however, is conversant with all such things, ' 
as a worthy man is conversant with [in the exercise of 
justice]. That there are many kinds of justice, there- 
fore, and that there is a certain justice which is different 
from universal virtue, is evident. What it is, how^wr, 
and what kind of a thing it is, must be explained* 

^ The unjust, therefore, has been distinguished by ua 
ioto the illegal and the unequal ; and the just into the le- 
gal aad the equal. But the prior injustice pf which we 
hav« spoken subsists accord^g to th^ illegal. Since^ 
however, the illegal and the unequal are not the same, 
but different J as a part with reference to a whole; for 
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every thing unequal is illegal, but not every tiling wbldi- 
18 illegal is unequal ; hence, the lujust and injustice are 
not the same mth these, but different from them, in the 
same manner as parts and wholes. For this injustice is a 
part of the whole of injustice ; and, in a similar maniier, 
this justice is a part of the whole of justice. We must* 
therefore, speak concerning the justice andinjustice whidr 
tank as parts, and after the same manner concenmig the 
partially just and unjust. The justice, therefore, and in- 
justice which are arranged according to universal vimie, 
and of which the former is the use of the whole of vir- 
tue, and the latter of the whole of vice, with rdFerence^ 
ta another person, Sve shall omit. It is, likewise, evi- * 
lient haw the just and the unjust which are arranged con- 
formably to these, are to be distinguished. For nearly 
most of those things which are legal - are ordained from 
.universal virtue. For the law orders men to live con- 
formably to every virtue, and forbids them from acting^ 
conformably to any one of the vices. But the eflkieAiM 
^.causes of the whole of "virtue, are those legal actiota^ 
' which are established by the laws for the purposes of 
public discipline. Concerning the discipline, however, 
'of an individual, according to which he is simply a good 
man, whether it pertains to the political, or another 
science, will be determined hereafter.* For perhaps it 
is not the same thing to be a good man, and a good citi- 
_:izen. But there is one species of the justice which sub- 
V^sists according to a part, and of the just pertaining to it, 
and which consists in the distributions either of honour, 
or riches, or such other things as may be divided among 
those who partake of the same polity. For in these it is 

' i. e. In the third Book of the Politics^ Chap. 4. 



posable that one person may share unequally, and equally, 
with another. But another species of justice is that 
which possesses a corrective power in contracts. Of this, 
however, there are two parts. For of contracts some 
are voluntary, but others are involuntary. The volun- 
taryp indeed, are, buying, selling, putting out money at 
interest, suretysbip> lending any thing on hire, pledging, 
and hiring [[a slave or an artificer.] But these contracts 
are said to be voluntary, because the principle of them is 
voluntary. And of involuntary contracts, some are 
clandestine, such as theft, adultery, witchcraft, prosti- 
tution, deceiving the slave of another person, insidious 
murder, and bearing false witness. But the violent are,^ 
such as blows, ' bonds, death, plunder, mutilation, slan** 
der and contumely. 

* The reader who is not an adept in the philosophy of Aristotle, 
will doubtless be surprised that he ranks l^ovss among contracts. But 
in order to solve this apparent absurdity, it must be observed, tliat 
particidar justice is divided by Aristotle into the distribuiive and the 
commMieHve ; and that the commutative is that which gives recti- 
tude to contracts^ and commutations, tlirough which a thing is 
transferred from one person to another, and universally, to acdoni^, 
through which one person acts, and another suffers. Under th4 
word rvrnXXmyfixretf therefore, i. e. contracts^ Aristotle, also, com- 
prehends commutations of every description. 
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CHAPTER lit. 



SiKCE, however, the unjust man is unequal, ah^^ 
also, the unjust belongs to the uhequal, it is evident that 
there is a certain medium of the unequal ; but this is the 
equal. For in whatever action there is the mere and the 
less, there is also the eqiial. If, therefore, the unjust is 
tmequal, the just will be equal ; which, indeed, without 
dny reasoning process, is manifest to all men. But siacM 
the equal is a medium, the just will be a certain meditm. 
The equal, however, is in two things at least. It is iiece9»> 
saiy, therefore, that the just^ which is a medium luid 
equal, should be referred to a certain thing, and to cer- 
tain things. And so far, indeed, as it is a medium, it ift 
referred to certain things ; but these ire the more and 
the less. And so far as it is equal, it is referred to two 
things ; but so far as it is the just, it is referred to cer- 
tain things. Hence, it is necessary that the just should 
be in four things at least ; for the perscMOs to whom the 
just pertain^ are two, and the things in which it consists 
are two. And there will be the same equality between 
the persons to whom justice pertains, and th& things in 
which it consists ; for as is the relation of the former to 
each other, such, also, is that of the latter. For if the 
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persons are not equal, they ^11 not have equal 
things. Battles, however, and accusations hence origi* 
nate^ when either equal persons do not obtain equal 
things^ or those that are not equal have an equal distri- 
bution of things. This, also, is evident from distribu- 
tion according to desert ; for all men acknowledge, that 
tj^e just in distributions should be made according to a 
certain desert. All men, however, do not say that there 
is the same desert ; but democratic men, indeed, say that 
desert is liberty ; and of the oligarchists, some say that 
it is wealth, but others that it is nobility ; but the aristo- 
crats say that it is virtue. The just, therefore, is some- 
thing analogous ; for the analogous is not only the pecu- 
liarity of monadic number [or number consisting of units, 3 
but of number universally.' For analogy or proportion 
is equality of ratio, and consists in four things at 
least. That disjunct proportion, therefore, consists in 
four terms is evident ; and this is also the case with con- 
tinued proportion. For this uses one thing as two things ; 
as, for instance, as A is to B, so is B to C. Hence, B 
is twice assumed ; so that if B is placed twice, the ana- 
logous things will be four. But the just, also, consists in 
four things at least, and the reason is the same ; for the 
persons to whom justice is distributed, and the things 
which are distributed, are similarly divided. As the 
teon A, therefore, is to B, so will C be to D. And, 
dierefore, alternately, as A is to C, so is B to D. Hence, 
die whole will be compared with the whole, which the 
distribution conjoins ; and if they are thus compounded,. 
diey will be justly conjoined. The conjunction, there- 

-'^ 

■ L e. Of nnmber applied to things, inch as ten men, eight 
llOfStS, ftc 
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fore, of the tenn A with C, and of B with D» forms die 
justice which is in distribution; and the just is the me- 
dium of that which is fordgnirom the analogous. For 
the analogous is a ^medium ; and the just is analogous.* 
Mathematicians, however, call such an analogy or pro- 
portion as this geometrical ; for in geometrical propor- 
tion it happens that the whole is to the whok as all tl)e 
parts to all. But this proportion is not contmil^; for 

^ Because distributive justice is a certain proportionality, it hso. 
certain properties of proportionality. ITic first property is, that 
tfiings which are proportional to each other, are» also, alternate 
proportional. Thus, because, as 10 is to ilt^ so is 8 to 4<, it will he 
alternately as 10 is to 8, so is 5 to -k And this property, also, accords 
-with distributive justice. For let there be two persons, one of whom 
has laboured for one month, but the other for two months ; distri- 
butive justice in this case requires, that if one pound in money is 
given to him who has laboured for one month, two pounds should 
be' given to him -who has laboured for two months. And thenh 
will be as he who has laboured for two months, it to him who has 
.laboured for one month, so are two pounds to one pound. Hence, 
alternately, as he who has laboured for two months is' to two 
pounds, so is he who has laboured for one month to one pound. 

The second property is, when there is the same ratio oF the first 
term to the second, as of the third term to the fourth, there is, also, 
the same ratio of the first and third terms taken together, at of the 
second and fourth taken together. Thus, if there is the same ratio 
of 10 to 5 as of 8 to 4, there is, also, tlie same ratio of 10 and 8 
taken together, to .5 and 4 taken together, viz. there is the same 
dtfple ratio. For as 10 is to 5, or as 8 is to 4, so is f8 to 9. This 
property, also, accords with distributtve justice. For the same ratio 
which he who has laboured for two months has<te two pooads in 
xnoney, he who has laboured for one montli has to one.poundj and 
the same ratio, also, have two persons who have laboured for three 
montlis to three pounds. Distributive justice, therefore, so distri- 
butes common goods, that as the persons are to each other^ to are 
the goods distributed to such persons, and as ar« al) the persons 
taken together, so arc all tlic things distributed coUectivel J taken. 
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the same thing is not assumed as the person to whom a 
distribution is made, and as the thing distributed. This 
justice, therefore, consists in proportion ; but the unjust 
is foreign from proportion. And hence, one person has 
more, but another less (^than he ought ;] which, also, 
happens to be the case in actions. For he, indeed, who 
dbes an injury has more, but he who is injured has less 
of good than he ought. The contrary, however, takes 
place in evil ; for a less evil has the relation of good 
with respect to a greater evil. For a less is more eligi- 
ble than a greater evil. But the eligible is good ; and 
that which is more "Eligible is a greater good. This, 
therefore, is one species of the just. 



.<* 



CHAPTER IV, 



The other, remaining species of justice is corrective, 
which is conversant both with voluntary and involuntary 
contracts. But the form of this justice is different from 
the former. For the justice which is distributive of com- 
mon things, [[or things of a public nature,]] always subsists 
according to the above-mentioned proportion. For if 
the distribution is made from common property, it will 
be according, to the same ratio as the things introduced 
have to each other ; and the unjust which is opposed to 
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this justxce, is fordgn from proportion. The jast^ how- 
ever, which is in contracts, is, indeed, a certsdn equalkj^ 
and the unjust is inequality ; yet not according to |^ 
metrical, but arithmetical proportion. For it makes Ho 
difference, whether a worthy deprives a bad man of his 
property, or a bad a worthy man ; nor whether a wordiy 
or a bad man commits adultery. But the law only lodck 
to the difference of the injury, and uses the persons as 
if they were equal, though the one, indeed, should in- 
jure, but the other should be injured, and though tiie 
one should do, but the other should suffer, harm. Hence, 
this injustice, since it is unequal, the judge endeavours to 
equalize. For when one man, indeed, inflicts a blow, 
but another is struck, or one man lulls, but another is 
killed, the suffering and the action are divided into un- 
equal parts ; but the judge, by the punishment which he 
inflicts, endeavours to produce an equality, by detracting 
from the gain. For in things of this kindP, in shoSt, 
though to some things the name mil not be approprbce, 
<he injury is denominated gain, and the endurance of the 
injury loss. But when the suffering is measured^ the 
•one is called loss but the other gain. Hence, of the 
more and the less, the equal is the medium. "Widi re- 
spect to loss and gain, however, the one is^ more, but the 
other less contrarily ; for the more of good, but the less 
of evil is gain, and the contrary is loss; of which die 
equal is the medium, which we say is the just. ^ Henp^ 
the justice which is corrective will be the medium of 
loss and gain. Hence, too, when men contend with 
each other [about legal afl[airs] they fly to the judge ; 
but to go to a judge is to go to justice. For a judge is 
nothing else than as it were animated justice^ They, also, 
search for a judge who i^ a medium ; and some p^'sons 
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call judges mediators, as if they should obtain justice if 
they obtained the medium. The just, therefore, is a 
ter{ain medium, since the judge is also. But the judgo 
equalizes, and as if a line were cut into imequal parts, 
he ^kes away from the greater section that by which it 
exceeds the half, and zdds it to the less section. When, 
howerer, the whole is divided into two equal parts, then 
men say they have what is their own, when they obtain 
^ equal. But the equal is the middle of the greater 
and the less according to arithmetical proportion. ' 

' Any line, or any number, may be divided into unequal parts. 
put between unequal lines and numbers, both an arithmetical and 
a geometrical medium may be obtained. An arithmetical me- 
dium, therefore, is that tMch exceeds the ten quantity^ not in the 
$ame ratio hy tohich it is exceeded iy the greater, but by the same 
^uimHty. But a geometrical medium is that tohich exceeds the less 
fmamti$y in the same ration but not bif the same quantit^f by tohich it 
if^pBceetjed Ay the greater^ Thus, for instance, the arithmetical me^ 
dinm between the numbers 9 and S is 6, because 6 exceeds S as 
much as it is exceeded by 9 ; yet sot ia the same ratio. For Q- 
exceeds S in a duple rado, but is exceeded by 9 in a sesquialter 
ratio ; sidice 9 contains 6 once, and tiie half of 6 besides. Qn the 
contrary 6 it a geometrical medium between 3 and 1% because it is 
txceeded by 12 not in the same quantity, but in the same ratio by 
which 6 exceeds 3. But that it exceeds and is exceeded in the 
same ratio is evident. For as 6 exceeds 3 in a duple ratio, . so^ 
likewise, it is exceeded by 19 m a duple ratio. 

Hehce^ if al line of 12 inches is divided unequally into two parts, 
die one consisting of 9 and the other of 3 inches, a line which is an: 
arithmetical medium is to be found, and which is a line of 6 inches. 
By thu middle line, therefore, the unequal parts may be reduced 
to an equality. For if from the greater part, i. e. from the line of 
6 inches, that is taken away through which it exceeds the middle 
line of 6 inches, i. e. if 3 inches are taken away and added to the 
Ie« part, or jbe line of 3 inches, those two lines will become equal, 
and- the whiole line of 12 inches will be divided into two equal 
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Hence, also^ the just {iinaiov) is denominated, because it 
is divided into two equal parts (on Si;^a io-ny^ just as if 
it should be said to be hj(aioif ; and a judge is called 
iixaa-rrig, as if he were hxpurrrigf or one who divides a 
thing into two equal parts. For if when two things are 
equal, that which is taken from the one, is added to the 
other, the latter will exceed what the former then be^ 
comes, by two such parts. For if what is taken away 
from one of the equal things were not added to th6 other, 
the one would exceed the other by one such part only. 
The thmg, therefore, to which something is added ex- 
ceeds the medium by one part ; and the medium,' also, 
exceeds by one part that from which something is taken 
away. By this, therefore, we may know, what ought 
to be taken away from • him who has more, and what 
ought to be added to him who has less. For it is neces- 
sary to add to him who has less, that by which the me- 
dium e^cee^j but to take away from the greatest ihat bf 
which the medium is exceeded. Let there be three lines 
AA, BB, CC, equal to each other. From AA l€t AE 
be taken, and added to CC, and let that part be CD. 
Hence, the whole line DCC, will exceed the line AE> 



parts. In a similar manner an unequal division takft place ^ in 
contracts. For one person gains and receives more, for instance, 
9002. ; but another loses, and receives less, for instance, 300/. The 
judge, however, that he may reduce the <$<mtract to an equality, 
ought to find the arithmetical medium between the more and the 
less, i. e. between 900^. and 300/., which medium is 600L But hav- 
ing found tliis medium, he ought to take from him who has more 
that by which he exceeds, and give it to him who has less ; for thus 
the loss and gain will be equalized, and divided into half, so that 
each will have 600/. And this is commutative justice. 
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by the line CD^ and the line FC ; and, therefore,- it will 
exceed the line BB by the line CD. ' 



A 


£ 


A 


B 




B 


C 


F 


CD 



This, also, takes place in other arts ; for they would* 
be subverted, unless that which suflFers, suffers the same 
in quantity and quality as that which acts. But these 
appellations, loss and gain, are derived from- voluntary 
contracts. For when a man obtains more thaahisown^ 
he 18 said to gain; but when he has less than what- he had 
at first, he is said to have lost ; as in buying and sellings 
and such other things as the law permits*. When, how« 
ever^ men have neither more nor less, but g^ve as much 
as they receive, they are said to have their own, and neir 
ther to lo^, nor gain. Hence, the just is the mi^um of 
a certain gain and loss in things which are not voluntary $ 
80 that each of those who form a contract may hav^e^ as 
much afterwards as before.. 

^ Let each of the three equal lines A A> BBv and CC, be sup^ 

posed to be 10 inches. Then if one inch is taken from A A and 

added to«^, -all the lines will become unequal, so that AA will 

.Ke 9 inches, BB will be 11 inches, and CC, 10 inches. Hence, CC 

'ynXL Be an axithmetfcal medium between A A thus diminished, and 

BB tilas increased, viz. between 9 and 11. If, therefore, from BB 

thns increased, i. e. if from 1 1 inches 1 inch be taken away, bj 

which it exceeds the medium 10 inches, and that 1 inch be added 

to A A thus diminished, or to 9 inches, all the three will have 10 

inchesy and, thereforci all will be equal to each other, and to the 

^nKdmin. 
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CHAPTER V. 



To some persons, however, retafiadon appears to be 
simply just, and this also was the opinion of the Pytha- 
goreans ; for they defined the just to be simply retalia* 
tion. But retaliation is neither adapted to distributive nor 
to correcdve jusdce ; though Rhadamanthus [m iEschy^ 
lusj appears to assert, that justice is this, ^* and that ikt 
punishment will be equitable when a man suffers the 
same thing as he has done.'' For retaliation ia frequent» 
ly discordant. Thus, for instance^ if a magistrate should 
qtrike a man, it is not proper that the man shquld itrike 
him in return ; and if any one strikes a magistrate, he 
ought not only to be struck, but to be punished more 
severely. Again, there is a great difference between the* 
voluntary and the involuntary. But commercial inter- 
course is preserved by a justice of this kind, irthe letMh 
Ikition is made according to proportion, and not acoonU 
iog to equality. For by analogous retaliation, the unioa 
of a city becomes permanent. For men either endeavour 
to return evil for evil ; for it appears to be slavery if they 
cannot retaliate ; or they wish when they benefit others • 
to be themselves benefited in return ; since if this doea» 
not take place there is no compensation, by which the. 
permanent union of society is effected. Hence, the tetti- 
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pie of the Graces is built in a conspicuous part of the 
dtjj for the purpose of producing remuneration; for 
diis is the peculiarity of grace ot favour^ For it is re- 
quisite to return a favour to him who has conferred one, 
and he again should begin to confer a favour. But a 
conjunction according to a diameter, produces the retri- 
bution which is according to analogy. Thus for instance, 
let the builder of a house be A, a shoemaker B, the 
house Cf and the shoe D. 



A 


B 


, .The builder of a house. 


A shoeinaker. 


C 


'4 

D 


The house. 


The shoe. 



^ It 18 necessary, therefore, thsttthe builder of the house 
should rec^ve from the shoemaker his work, and give 
his work to him in return. Hence, if the first equality 
is tiiat which is according to analogy, and aftei%^ds a 
retaliation is made, it will be that which we have men^ 
tioned'; but if not, there will neither be equality, nor wiD 
the bond of society remain ; for nothing hmders but that 
die work of the one may be more excellent than the wgik 
of the other. It is necessary, therefore, that these should 
bt equalized. But this also takes place in the othe^ 
arts ; fb? they would be subverted, unless that which 1$ 
passive suffered the same in quantity and quality, as the 
agent effects* For the communion of society is not pro* 
duced from two physicians, but from a physician jpid a 
hwbandman, and in short, from different, and not fram 
fipal characters ; but it is necessary that these should 
be equalized. Hence, it is requisite that all things 
should be capable of being compared with each odier of 
which diere is an eanhange ; and for this purpose moq^ 
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was adopted, and becomes, in a certain respect, a mea- 
sure. For it measures all things ; so that it hlsiewise 
measures excess and defect ; and therefore determines 
how many shoes are equal to a house, or to nutriment. 
It is necessary, therefore, that such as the ratio is of the 
builder of a house to a-'shoemaker, such should be the 
ratio of the number of shoes to a house, or to nutri- 
ment. Fm if this doe» not take place, there will nei^ 
ther be exchange nor communion. And it will tu)t take 
place^ unless the things compared are in a certain respect 
^qual. Hence, it is necessary, as has been before ob* 
served, that all things should be measured by one cer- 
tain thing ; and this is, in reality, indigence, which con* 
nects all things. For if mankind were not in want of 
any thing, or if they were not similarly in want, either 
there would be no exchange, or not>:the same.. But mo^ 
ney was adopted by compact, as a subsidiary exchange 
for indigence; and on this account money was called 
(yojEAio-fta), because it is not established by nature, but by 
law, (voppj) and it is in our power to change it, and 
render it useless. Retaliation, therefore, wilt then take 
pltee, when there is an equalization. Hence, as the hus- 
bandman is to the shoemaker, so is the work of the shoe«- 
iiiBker to the work of the husbandman. But it is neces^ 
sary to bring them to the form of proportion, when an 
e3tchange takes place ; for without tbis^ne of the exr 
tremes will have both the excesses. When, however^ 
each person has his own, they will thus be equal, and 
GOmnmnicate with each other, because this equality can 
be produced among them. Let the husbandman be A, 
the nutriment C, and the work of the shoemakei", equal 
to the nutriment, jbe D. 
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A . B 

The husbandman. The shoemaker. 

C D 

The nutriment. The work of the shoemaker equal to the nutriment. 

But without this retaliation there would be no commu- 
nion of society. That indigenoflf' however, connects, as 
being one certain thing, is evident, because when m^i 
9ie not in want of each other, either both, or one of them^ 
no exchange takes place, as it does when one is in want 
of *what the other possesses j as, for instance, wine^ for 
which an exportation of corn is granted. It is neces* 
sary, therefore, that this should be equalized. In (xder 
to future exchange, however, if nothmg should at present" 
be wanted, that it may be obtained when it is wanted, 
money becomes as it were a siurety to us. For it is requi* 
dte that he who brings money, should take what he 
wants in exchange for it. Money, therefore, also suffers 
this very same thing ; for it does not always possess an 
equal power, but at the same time it is more permanem; 
Hence, it. is necessary that all things should be estimat* 
ed ; for thus there will always be an exchange ; and if 
there is an exchange, there will be commimion. M6« 
ney, therefore, as a measure^aving made things com^ 
mensurate^ equalizes them. For there would be no 
communion without exchange, nor exchange without 
equality, nor (Quality without commensuration. In reia* 
lity, therefore, it is impossible that things which so much 
differ, should become commensurate ; but for the pur- 
poses of indigence, this is suiEciently possible. Hence, 
it is necessary that there should be one certain thing [as 
a measure,] and this from assumption. Hence, it is called 
(ipoffuo-fia) money. For this causes all.things to be com^ 
meosurate i smce all things are measured by monif. 
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Let a house be A, ten mins B, sugid a bed C. A, there- 
fere, vnll be the half of B, if the house is worth five 
miiise, or is equal to the value of five minsB. But let the 
bed C be the tenth part of B. It is evident, therefore, 
how many beds are equal in value to the house, via* five, 
lliat such, however, was the exchange before there was 
monej, is manifest ; for it makes no difference whether 
five beds, or as much as the worth of five beds, are giten 
for die house. Thus, therefore, we have shown what 
Ale unjust, and also what the just is. I 

' But these things being determined, it is evident that a 
just action is a medium between doing and receiving an 
ibjarj ; for the former is to have more, but the hitter 
lim [than is just.3 Justice, however, is a medium, not 
after the same manner with the former virtues, but be- 
cause it pertains to a medium ' {[between the more and 
ibe less.;] but injustice pertains to extremes* Andr^ jus- 
tice, indeed, is that according to which a jqat man is 
said to act justly from deliberate choice, and to distribute 
justice both to himself, in making a compact with ano* 
ther person, and to another who makes a compact with 
another ; yet not so, as to attribute more of what is eli- 
^le to himself, and less to his neighbour, and the con- 
trary of that which is hurtful, but so as to distribute the 
equal [to himself and others] according tp analogy. And 

* For the other virtues are certain mediocrities^ because they 

are media between two vices, one of "v^hich errs through excess, 

and the other through deficiency. On the contrary, justice is not 

a medium between two vices after this manner, but it is opposed to 

- injustice ^alone, whi^ errs by giving to one person more, and to 

,^ ytf'^^ l^^s> ^ut gives to neither what is equal. 
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he adopts the same mode of conduct towards another 
person' who forms a compact with another. Iiqustice, 
on the contrary, is that according to which an unjust 
man is said to act unjustly from deliberate choice, and to 
diiartribute injustice both to himself and others; but 
thb n the excess and deficiency bf * that which is bene- 
ficial or hurtful, contrary to the analogous. Henc^ 
SMjustice is excess and deficiency, because it pertains fo 
excess and deficiency. To the imjust man himsdf, by^ 
deed, it is an excess of that which is simply bentfidal, 
but a deficiency of that which is hurtful j but to others 
it distributes in a manner wholly similar ; and in what* 
ever way Ihe distribution may happen to be made^ it is 
conuary to the analogous. Of an unjust acdon, ]mt« 
ever, the less extreme is, to be injured, and the greater, 
to injure. After this manner, therefore, we have dis- 
cussed justice and injustice, and have shown what is the 
nature of each ; and similarly we have discussed univer- 
sally the just and the unjust. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



S1NCB9 however, it is possible that he who acts tin* 
justly may not yet be unjust, from ijHiat kind of iniqui- 
tous deeds will a man be unjust^ according to each sp^es 
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of injustice ? For instance, will it be as a thief, or as an 
adulterer, or as a robber? Or thus, indeed, will the 
difficulty still remain ? For a man may have connexion 
vrtth a woman knowing who she is, yet not from a prin- 
ciple of deliberate choice, but from passion. Hence, in 
tins case, he acts unjustly, but is not unjust ; as neither 
is a thief, though he may have committed theft ; nor an 
adulterer, though he may have committed adultery; aiid 
in a similar manner in other things. In what manner, 
therefore, retaliation subsists, with reference to justice, 
has been shown by us before. It is necessary, however, 
not to be ignorant that what we at present investigate, is 
the simply just, and the politically just. But this justice 
tAes place among men connected together in society, 
aiul these liberal and equal men, either according to ana^ 
logy, or according to number, with a view to a sufficiency, 
of the necessaries of life. Hence, those among whom 
this is not found, have no political justice towards effch 
other, but a certain justice, and which subsists according 
to a similitude to political justice. For there is justice 
among those with whom there is also lattr ; but there is 
law among those with whom there is injustice. For 
justice is the judgment of the just and the unjust. But 
with those with whom there is injustice, theire is also 
acting unjustly ; but \^ith all those with whom there is 
acting unjustly, there is not injustice. But injustice 
consists in a man distributing to himself more of what is 
simply good, and less of what is simply evil [than he 
ought.] * Hence, we do not suffer a man to govern, but 
reason -, because he does this to himself [i. e. distributes 
to himself more of what is good, and less of what is evil, 3 
and becomes a tyrant. He, however, who governs, is 
the guardian of justice ; but if of justice, he is also the 
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guardian of the equal. But since, if he is a just man, it 
does not appear that he possesses more of external good 
than others ; for he does not distribute more of what is 
simply good to himself, unless it belongs to him by ana- 
logy } hence, he distributes the simply good to another ; 
and on this account it is said that justice is a foreign 
.good, as we have before observed. A certain reward, 
therefore, must be given to him ; but this is honour and 
a gift. Those persons, however, to whom these are not 
sufficient, become tyrants. But despotic and paternal 
justice [or the justice of a master towards his servants, 
and of a father jtowards his children,3 are not the same 
with this, but similar to it. For there is no injustice 
simply of a man towards his own property ; but a posses- 
sion [or a slave], and a child, while he is little and not 
yet separated from his parents, are as it were a part of 
the man. And no one deliberately chooses to injure 
himself. Hence, there is no injustice of a man towards 
himself; and consequently neither is there injustice, nor 
political justice. For justice is conformable to law, and 
subsists among those with whom law is naturally adapted 
to exist. But these are persons with whom there is an 
equality of governing, and being governed. Hence, 
there is more of political justice between a man and his 
wife, than between a father and his children, or a mas- 
ter and his servants. For this latter is economical jus- 
tice } but this is difierent from political justice. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 



With respect, however, to political justice^ one kind 
is natural, but the other legal. And the natural, indeed, 
is that which has every where the same power, and this not 
because it appears or does not appear to be justice. But the 
legal is that respecting which from the first it is of no conse- 
quence, whether it is established in this or in that way, but 
when it is established, is of consequence; such, for instance, 
as that captives shall be redeemed for a mina ; ' or tha( 
a goat shall be sacrificed, and not two sheep/ And &r* 
ther still, such laws as are promulgated about particu- 
lars ; such as that sacrifices shall be offered to Brasidas,* 
and whatever is established by public decrees. To some 
persons, however, all political justice appean^^ be of 
this kind, because that which has a natural sulnfefence is 

' The Lacedsexncmians and Athenians, during the Pelopoimeuan 
war, agreed that the captives on both sides should be redeemed for 
one mina. 

* The l^ebans in Egypt established a law that a goat should be 
sacrificed to Jupiter, and not two sheep. See the S&d book of 
Herodotus. 

' The Amphibolitx ordered sacrifices to be ofiered to Brasidat 
the Lacedaemonian king, who fell fighting bravelj in the Pdopon* 
nesian war. 
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mutable, and every where possesses the same power; just 
as fire bums both here and in Persia; but just things are 
seen to be mutable. This, however, is not ontiroly, but 
only partially the case ; though perhaps with the gods,* 
it is by no means to be admitted [[that justice is mutable ;] 
but with us there is something which is naturally muta- 
ble, though not every thing. But at the same time jus- 
tice is partly from nature and partly not. What, how- 
ever, the justice is which is from nature is evident from 
contingencies, and things which have a various subsist- 
ence^ and also what the justice is which is not from nature, 
but is legal, and established by compact, since both are 
similarly mutable. The same distinction, likewise, will be 
adapted to other things. For the right hand is naturally 
more excellent, [1. e. is more adapted to motion^] than 
the left ; though it is possible that some persons may be 
ambidexter. The justice, however, which is from com- 
pact and utility resembles measures. For the measures 
of wine and com are not every where equal ; but with 
those who buy wine and com they are greater, and with 
those who sell them less. In a similar manner jusdte, 
which iirnot natural, but human, is not every where the 
same; since neither are polities, but every where one 
polity alBBJBll conformable to nature, viz. that which is 
the most excellent. Every thing just, however, and 
every thing legal are, as universals to particulars. F6r 
actions are many, but each of them is one thing ; for it is 
a universal. But an unjust acdon and the just differ, and 

' By ihtgods here, Aristotle means the cdesttal bodies, which 
being deified bodies, were caUed hj the antients gods. Natonl 
canses^ therefore, with these, cannot even aiccidentall/ be changed 
from dieir mode of operation. Thus the motion of the san can 
never be changed. 

Arist. VOL. II. M 
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al^ a jiwt aciion and the just. For the unjttst subsists 
either by nature or by order- But the very same thing 
which when done is an unjur.t action, is not so be£3re it 
is done, but is unjust ; and in a similar manner with 
respect to a just action. But that which is common is^ 
rather called a deed justly done^ {iixaioyrpuyrfixa) ; but 
the correction of an unjust deed, a just deed^ (oi;<ai«>/Aa.) 
With respect to each of these, however, what the quaUty 
and number of their species are, and what the particulars 
are with which they are conversant, we shall hereafter 
consider. 



CHAPTER Vllf. 
■1, 

Since, therefore, things just and unjust are those 
which wc have enumerated, a man then indeed does an 
injury, or acts justly^ when be thus acts voluatarily ; but 
when involuntarily, he neither does an tnjury,' nof 
acts justly, except from accident. For it happens that 
the things whkh he does are either just or unjust; but 
a deed unjustly done, and a just action, are defined by 
the voluntary and the involuntary ; for when an action is 
Toluntary, it is blamed ; but at the same time it is then 
a deed unjustly done. Hence, there will be something 
unjust, which is not yet a deed unjustly done, unless the 
voluntary is added to it. But I call the voluntary indeed^ 
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as has been before observed, that which a man does of 
things which it is in his power to do knowingly, and not 
ignorantly, viz. not being ignorant of the circumstances 
of the action ; as for instance, who it b he strikes, 
and with what he strikes, and on what account, and 
when he does tliis, neither from accident, nor by 
comjAilsion ; as would be the case, if some one taking 
his hand, should strike another person with it. For 
he would then not strike willingly, because it was 
"not in his power to avoid giving the blow. It may hap- 
pen, however, that he who is struck is a father ; but he 
who strikes him may merely know that he is a man, or 
some one of those who are present, but may be ignorant 
that it b his lather. A ^milar distinction also must be 
made in that ibr the sake of which a thing is done, and 
concerning the whole action. Hence, that which is not 
known^ or which is known indeed, but is not in the 
power of him who acts, or which he is compelled to do, 
is done involuntarily. For we both do and suffer many 
things which have a natural subsistence knowingly, no 
one of which is either voluntary or involuntary; such as 
to grow old, or to die. That which is accidental, how- 
ever, am^ll^kes place in things unjust and just. For 
'{if a manrennis a depo»t unwillingly, and from fear, he 
cannot be said either to perform a just deed, or to act 
justly i except froni accident. In a ^milar manner he 
wh^ from compulsion and unwillingly, does not return a 
depodt, must be said to be unjust, and to do an unjust 
deed from gcddent. But of voluntary actions, some 
indeed we perform mth previous choice, and others with- 
out previous choice j with previous choice, such as bate 
been the subjects of previous deliberation, but without it, 
such as have not been deliberated on previously. 
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Since, therefore, there are three kinds of harm in 
social communioni those which are accompanied vith 
ignorance are errors, when a man neither apprehends 
who the person that is injured is, nor the mode, nor the 
instrument, nor that for the sake of which the harm is 
done. For in this case, he will think either that he has 
not struck the person, or not with this instrument, or 
not this person, or not on this account, but something 
else happened different from what he expected. Thus 
one man may strike another not for the purpose of 
wounding, but of stimulating him, and in so doing may 
accidentally wound him ; or he may not strike the person 
whom 4ie intended to strike, or not in the way he intend- 
ed. When, therefore, harm is done unintentionally, it is 
a misfortune ; but when it is done not unintentionally, yet 
without vice, it b an error. For a man then errs, when 
the principle of the cause is in himself; but he is mifor- 
tunate when the principle is external to him. When, 
however, harm is done knowingly, but without previous 
deliberation, it is a deed unjustly done ; as for instance^ 
whatever happens to men through anger, or other pas- 
sions which are necessary or natural. For those who 
injure others, and err through the iniluenc^ of these pas* 
sions, act indeed unjustly, and their deeds -are unjustly/ 
done ; nevertheless they are not yet unjust pi^ account of 
these acdons, nor depraved ; for th^ harm which d)ey 
did was not through depravity. But when a man injures 
another from deliberate choice, he is unj ust and depraved. 
Hence, those deeds which are the effect of auger are well 
judged not to be the result of previous design. For the 
principle cf acdon is not in him who is angry^ but in him 
who exched his anger. Again, [when one man hurts 
another from anger3 there is no controversy about the 
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deed, as to its having been done, but about the justice of 
it ; for anger is excited on account of apparent injustice. 
For here there is no controversy about the existence of 
the thing, as there is in contracts, in which it is necessary 
that one of the contractors should be a depraved charac- 
ter, unless his conduct is the effect of oblivion; but 
acknowledging the fact, they controvert the justice of it« 
He, however, who hurts another person deliberately, is 
not ignorant of the deed. Hence, the one of these thinks 
he is injured, but the other thinks he is not. But he 
who does harm to another person from deliberate choice, 
acts unjustly ; and he who injures another, according to 
those deeds which are done unjustly, is unjust, when he 
acts contrary to proportion, or to the equal. In a simi* 
lar manner ako, he is just when he acts justly from pre- 
vious choice ; but he acts justly, if he only acts willingly. 
Of involuntary actions, however, some deserve to be par- 
doned, but others do not. For such involuntary errors 
as are not only committed ignorantly, but also through 
jgaoxance, deserve to be pardoned ; but such as are not 
conunitted through ignorance, but ignorantly, yet from 
passion neither natural nor human, do not deserve to be 
pardoned. ^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It may, however, be doubted whether a distinctio 
has been sufficiently made by us, between being injurecf^j 
and injuring. In the first place, indeed, if the thing is a^ 
Euripides asserts it to be, when he absurdly says, ** To 
speak briefly I may kill my mother, both of us being will- 
mg ; or I being unwilling, and she willing." For is it 
true or not, that a person can be willingly injured ? Or 
is every one unwillingly injured, in the same manner as 
every one who does an injury does it willingly ? Or do 
some persons suffer an injury voluntarily, and others 
involuntarily ? And a similar inquiry may also be made 
with respect to obtaining justice; for to act justly is 
wholly a voluntary thing. Hence, the being injured and 
obtaining justice, are deservedly opposed in a umilar 
manner to each other, so that they are dther voluntary 
or involuntary. It may, however, appear to be absurd, 
that in obtaining justice, the whole should be voluntary ; 
for some persons obtain justice unwillingly. And this 
also may be doubted, whether every one who suffers 
something unjust is injured; or whether as it is in 
acting, so it is in suffering ? For it is possible in both 
these to obtain what is just from accident. And it is evi- 
dent that the like may also take place in things unjust. For 
it is not the same thmg, to do unjust things, and to do an 
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injury ; nor is it the same thing to suffer unjust things, and 
to be injured. The like also takes place in acting justly 
and obtaining justice. For it is impossible to be injured 
unless there is some one who does the injury j or to 
obtain justice, unless there is some one who acts justly. 
But if to do an injury is simply to hurt some one will- 
ingly, and to hurt willingly is to do so knowing the per- 
son who is hurt, and the instrument, and the manner in 
which he is hurt; but the intemperate man willingly 
hurts himself; if this be the case, he will be voluntarily 
injured, and it will be possible for a man to injure him- 
self. This, however, is also one of the things which are 
dubious, whether it is possible for a man to injure him- 
self. Farther still, a man may voluntarily, through in- 
temperance, be injured by another person ; so that it 
will be possible for a man to be injured voluntarily*' Or 
shall we say that the definition [^ which we have given of 
doing an iiqury, viz. that it is to hurt some one volunta- 
jily,]| is not right, but we must add the words, to hurt^ 
kfwwing tfie person rcho is hurt^ and the instrument^ and 
the manner in which he is hurty contrary to his will ? A 
man, therefore, may be hurt, and suffer unjust things 
wilKngly ; but no one is willingly injured. For no one 
wishes to be injured, not even the intemperate man ; but 
he acts contrary to his will. For neither does any one 
wish for that which he does not fancy to be good ; but 
the intemperate man does that, which he does not think 
ought to be done. But he who gives what is his own, as 
Homer says Glaucus gave to Diomed, 

For Diomed's brass arms of mean dovice, 
For which nine oxen paid, a vulgar price, 
He gave his own of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought. 
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is pot injured ; for it is in his power to give [or not to 
give.] But to be bjured is not in bis power, but it is 
necessary that the person should exist by whom the 
injury is doQie. Concerning the being injured, there- 
fore, it is evident that it is not voluntary. 

Of those things, however, which we proposed to dis- 
cuss, two particulars renxain to be explained ; whether 
he does an injury who distributes to another person more 
than he deserves, or the person who receives the distri- 
bution. For if what we before observed is possible, and 
lie who distributes, but not he who possesses more, does 
the injury, if any one distributes to another more than to 
himself, knowingly and willingly, he will himself injure 
himself ; which modest men appear to do. For a worthy 
man distributes less to himself than to others. Or shall w^ 
say that neither is this thing simple ? For he who dis- 
tributes less to himself than to others [of certain good 
things,] will vindicate to himself more of some other 
good, if it should so happen ; as for instance, of renown, 
or of that which is simply beautiful in conduct. Again, 
the doubt is also dissolved from the definition of doing 
an injury ; for he who does it, suffers nothing contrary 
to his will. Hence he is not, on this account, injured ; 
but even admitting that he is, he is only hurt. It is also 
evident that he who distributes [more than the receiver 
deserves,] does an injury, but not the receiver. For it is 
not the person in whom injustice is inherent who does the 
injury, but he to whom to do this is voluntary ; but this is 
the man from whom the principle of the action proceeds, 
which is in the distributor, but not in the receiver. 

I'^arther still, since to act is predicated multifsiriously, and 
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things inanimate in a certain respect kill, the hand as/well 
as the servant by the command of his master ; these indeed 
do not act injuriously, but they do unjust things. Again^ 
if a man being indeed ignorant judges, he does not do an 
injury according to the legally just, nor is his judgment 
unjust, yet in a certain re&pect it is unjust. For the 
legally just differs from the first justice, [or that which 
has a natural subsistence.] But if he should judge un- 
justly knowingly, he will vindicate to himself more either 
of favour, or of vengeance. As, therefore, if some one 
should partake of a deed unjustly done, thus also he who 
on account of these things judges unjustly, will possett 
more ; for in those things he who adjudges a field to 
another person, receives in return, not a field, but money. 
Men, however, 2lre of opinion that it is in their power td 
do an injury, and that on this account it is easy to be 
just. But it is not so ; for to have connexion with the 
wife of a neighbour, to strike another person, and to 
give money with the hand, are things easy, and in 
the power of those who do them ; but to do these things 
with a certain disposition of mind,' is neither easy, nor in 
the power of those who do them. In a similar manner, 
also, the multitude fancy that there is no portion of wisi- 
dom in knowing what is just, and what is unjust, because 
it is not difficult to understand those things about which 
the laws speak. These things, however, are not just, 
except from accident, but they are then just, when they 
are performed after a certain manner, and distributed 
after a certain manner. But this is a greater work than 

^ In order to be unjust,^ it is not sufficient merelj to do an injury, 
but it is also reqaisite that it should be done with promptitude and 
delight. For this disposition of mind likewise, habit is necessarf, 
which is not acquired without difficulty and length of time« 
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to know tfiiiigs that are salubrious. For there, indeed, 
it is easy to know honey and wine, and hellebore, and 
burning and cutting ; but how it is necessary to distri- 
bute these, in order to produce health, and to whom, and 
when they are to be distributed, is as great a work as to 
be a physician. On this very account the multitude 
£ancy that it is no less the province of a just [than of an 
unjust] man, to do an injury ; because the just man is no 
less, but is even more able to do each of these, [than the 
unjust man.] For according to them, a just man may 
have connexion with the wife of another man, and may 
strike another person, and a brave man may throw away 
his shield, and betaking himself to flight may run where 
he pleases. To act cowardly, however, and to do an 
injury, is not merely to do these things, except from 
accident, but it consists in doing them with a certain dis- 
position of mind [i. e. with promptitude and delight;]] 
just as to perform the office of a physician, and to restore 
fo health, does not merely consist in cutting, or not cut- 
ting, in giving or not giving medicine, but in doing these 
ftfter a certain manner. But just things subsist among 
those with whom there is a participation of things which 
ate simply good ; and in these there is also excess and 
defect. For to some beings, as perhaps to the gods. 
Justice is not a good, because in them there is no excess, 
for deficiency ;] but to others, as to men incurable and 
vicious, no part of things simply good is beneficial, but 
all of thorn are noxious ; and to others they are useful to 
a certain extent ; and on this account justice is a humai^ 
good. 
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CHAPTER X, 



It now follows that we should speak concerning 
^uity, and the equitable, and show how equity, indeed, 
subsists with reference to justice, and the equitable with 
reference to the just; for to those who consider rightly, 
the equitable appears to be neither simply the same, nor 
yet different in genus from the just. And at one time, 
indeed, we praise the equitable, and the man of equity ; 
so that, also, transferring this name to other things, "we 
praise a man by calling him a more equitable^ instead of 
a good man, manifesting by this, that it is a better appcl- 
htion. But at another time, to those who follow reason, 
it appears to be absurd, that the equitable, if it is some- 
thing different from the just, should be laudable. For 
dther the just is not a worthy thing, or the equitable is 
not just, if it is different from the just; or if they are 
both worthy things, both are the same. The doubt, 
therefore, concerning the equitable, nearly happens 
through these particulars. All these, however, are after 
a certain manner right, and there is nothing in them 
which is contrary and adverse to itself. For the equita- 
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ble being something that is just, is a better just thing; and 
is not better than the just, as if it were some other genus. 
The just, therefore, and the equitable are the same thing; 
and both of them being worthy things, the equitable is 
the more excellent of the two. A doubt, however, still 
remains, that though the equitaUe is indeed just, yet it is 
HOC the legally just, but is a correction of it. But the 
cause of this is, that every law, indeed, is universal ; but 
it cannot speak universally with rectitude about certain 
particulars. In those things, therefore, in which it is ne- 
cessary to speak universally, but in which this cannot be 
done rightly, the law assumes that which happens for the 
most part, not being ignorant of the fault which has been 
committed. And in thus doing, it acts no less rightly ; 
for the fault is not in the law, nor in the legislator, but in 
the nature of the thing ; for such directly is the matter 
of the things which pertain to action. When the law, 
therefore, speaks universally, and something after this 
should happen besides, then it is right to correct what the 
legislator has omitted, and the error which he has com- 
mitted in speaking simply, since the legislator himself 
would adopt such correction if he were present, and 
would have legally established this if he had known it. 
Hence, the equitable is just, and is better than a certain 
justice. It is nor, however, better than what is simply 
just, but it is better than the justice which errs through 
speaking simply [and generally,] And this is the nature 
of the equitable, that it is a correction of law, where law 
18 deficient on account of speaking universally. For this 
is the cause why all things are not according to law, that 
concerning certain things it is impossible to establish a 
Hmiw Hence, a decree is necessary ; for of the indefinite 
tbe rule also is indefinite^ just as of a Lesbian building 
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the rule is leaden ; ance the rule is bent conformably to 
the figure of the stone, and does not remain the same. 
Thus, also, a decree is adapted to things themselves. It 
is evident, therefore, what the equitable and the just are, 
and what the justice is which the equitable excels, b is 
likewise manifest from this who is an equitable man« 
For he who deliberately chooses and practises things • of 
this kind, and who is not an accurate distributor of jusdce 
in the rigid sense of the word, but remits something of 
the rigour of the law, though the law is favourable to 
such rigour, is an equitable man. And the h?b\t itself 
is equity, being a certain justice and not a diflfertfat 
habit. 



CHAPTER XL 



From what has been said, also, it is evident whether it 
is possible for a man to injure himself or not. For there 
are some just things established by law, which pertain to 
the whole of virtue. Thus, for instance, the law does 
not order a man to destroy himself ; and it forbids what 
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it does not command. Again, when one man hurts ano-* 
ther contrary to law, who has not hurt him, he does an 
' injury willingly ; but he does an injury willingly, who 
does it knowing the pe>son whom he injures, and the 
instrument, and the manner in which he does it. But he 
who destroys himself through 'anger, does this willingly 
contrary to right reason, which the law does not permit. 
Hence, he does an injury ; but to whom ? Is it not to 
the city, but not to himself? For he voluntarily suffers; 
but no one is voluntarily injured. Hence, also, the city 
punishes him, and a certain disgrace is attached to him 
irtto destroys himself, asone who injures the city. Farther 
still, it is not possible for a man to injure himself in that 
way in which he is unjust, who only acts unjustly, and is 
not entirely depraved ; for this character is different from 
him* For the unjust man is in a certain respect so de- 
praved, as the timid man is ; but not as possessing 
the whple of depravity. Hence, neither according to this 
improbity does he do himself an injury ; for if he did, 
the same thing might be taken a^i'ay and added at the 
same time to the same thing ; but this is impossible. It 
is, however, necessary that the just and the unjust should 
always exist in more thali one person. Again, he who does 
an injury does it voluntarily, and from deliberate choice, 
and with a precedency in time. For he who injures ano- 
ther because he has been injured by him, does not appear 
to act unjustly ; but he who injures himself, suffiers and 
does the same things at the same time. Farther still, a 
man would be injured willingly. To which may be 
added, that no one does an injury without a particular 
species of injustice ; but no one commits adultery with 
his own wifie, nor does any one dig through his own wall, 
por commit 2^ theft on his own property. In shorty the 
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impossibility that a man should injure himself is eviiknt 
from the conclusions made by us respecting the being 
voluntarily mjured. It is likewise evident, that both to 
be injured and to injure are bad things ; for the one is to 
have less, but the other more than the medium ; in the 
same manner as the salubrious in medicine, and that 
which contributes to a good habit of body in the gym* 
nastic art. At the same tim:e, however, it is worse to 
injure [than to be injured.] For to do an injury is ac- 
companied with vice, and is blameable ; and with vice 
which is either perfect, and simply vice, or nearly so. 
For not every thing which is voluntary is accompanied" 
with injustice; but to be injured is without vice and 
injustice. Essentially, therefore, it is less bad to be 
injured than to do an injury j but from accident nothing 
prevents it from being a greater evil. Art, however, 
pays no attention to this ; but it says that the pleurisy is 
a greater disease than a lame foot, though it may hap- 
pen that the latter may be a greater evil than the 
former, if a man, in consequence of being lame, should 
&I1, and thus be taken by enemies, and put to death. 
Metaphorically speaking, however, and from similitude, 
the whole man is not just to the whole of himself, but 
one part of him towards another part ; yet not accord- 
ing to every kind of justice, but according to the des- 
potic, or economic ; for in these discussions, it must be 
Emitted that the rational differs from the irrational 
part of the soul. And if we look to these, it appears 
that there is a certain injustice of a man towards himr 
meVy because it is possible in these parts for a maa 
Xo suffer something adverse to his own appetites. As, 
^erefore, between a governor and him who is governed, 
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there is a certain justice towards each other, this is : 
the case between these parts of the soul. After this n 
ner, therefore, we have discussed justice, and the ol 
ethical virtues. 
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BOOK VI. 



CHAPTER I. 



Since, however, we have before observed that it is 
necessary the medium [in condua^ should be chosen, 
and neither excess nor deficiency, but the medium is [to 
act^ as right reason prescribes, let us now consider what 
right reason is. For in all the above-mentioned habits, 
as in other things, there is a certain scope, to which he 
who possesses reason, looking, acts with intension and 
remission; and there is a certain boundary of media, 
which we say are ^tuated between excess and defect, and 
which exist conformably to right reason. Thus, to speak, 
however, is indeed true, but is not at all clear. For in 
ArisI, VOL. ir. n 
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Other pursuits, alsa, with which science is conyersam^ .it 
is, indeed, true to say that it is not proper tQ labour 
either more or tess, nor to be indolent, buc to labour 
moderately, and as right reason prescribes. He, how<* 
ever, who alone knows this, will know nothmg more ; as, 
if on inquiring whdt kind of things are to be administered 
to the body, it should be said, they are such as medicine 
and he who possesses the medical art prescribe- Hence^ 
it is necessary with respect to the habits of the soul, 
that this should not only be truly said, but that it should 
also be definitely shown what right reason is, and what 
is the (fefTnition of it. But we have distributed the 
virtues of the soul, and have said, that some of them 
are ethical, and others dianoetical [or belonging to the 
discursive power of the soul.]} With respect to th# 
ethical virtues, therefore, we have indeed discussed them ; 
but with respect to the remaining virtues, these we shall 
discuss, after we have first spoken concerning the souL 
It has, therefore, been before observed by us, that there 
are two parts of the soul, that which possesses reason, 
and that which is irrational. But now we shall make a 
division after the same manner of the part which pos- 
sesses reason ; and it must be admitted that there are two 
parts possessing reason ; one, indeed, by which we sur- 
tey those kind of beings, the principles of which caimot 
subsist otherwise than they do, and the other, by which 
we survey things of a contingent nature. For since the 
.objects of knowledge are specifically different, it follows 
that there are, also, different species of knowledge. For 
it is necessary that knowledge should be similar to the 
tiring known, and that the knowledge of that which h 
necessary should be necessary, but contingent of that 
which is* contingent. For all knowledge subsists accord- 
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ing to simiiitude and affinity ; since it is a certain adapta* 
tion and contact of that which is known, and that which 
knows. But of these parts of the soul, the one is called 
scientific, but the other ratiocinative ; for to consult and 
reason are the same thing. No one, however, consults 
about things which cannot subsist otherwise than they 
do ; so that the ratiocinative power is one certain part of 
the rational part of the soul. It must, therefore, be 
shown what is the best habit of each of these. For this 
is the virtue of each. But virtue is referred to its pro- 
per work. 



CHAPTER IL 



Theil£ are, however, three things in the sotil, which 
luve dominion over action and truth, viz. sense, intellect, 
and appetite. But of these, sense is the principle of no 
oiie action ; which is evident from this, that brutes have, 
indeed, sense, but have no communion with action [so 
as to have dominion over it. '] What, however, affirma^ 
tion fmd negation are in the discursive energy of the 
rational part, that pursuit and avoidance are in appetite. 

' For this pertains to beings who arc capable of deliberate 
chiice. 
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Hence, since ethical virtue is a habit accompanied with 
deliberate choice, but deliberate choice is an appetite 
adapted to consuhation; hence, it is necessary that reason 
should be true, and the appetite right, if the deliberate 
choice is good, and that the one should assert, and the 
other pursue the same things. This discursive energy 
of the soul, therefore, [by which we judge that some- 
thing is to be desired] is practical reason, and practical 
truth. But of the discursive energy of reason which is 
contemplative, and neither practical nor effective, the 
good and the evil are truth and falsehood ; for this is the 
work of the whole of the discursive power. The work, 
however, of the practical, and at the same time discursive 
energy of reason, is truth subsisting in concord with 
right appetite. The principle, therefore, of action, 
whence motion is derived, is deliberate choice, though 
this principle is not the final cause of action. But appe- 
tite, and that reason which is for the sake of something, 
[or which is directed to the final cause] are the principles 
of deliberate choice. Hence, deliberate choice is not 
without intellect, and the discursive energy of reason ; 
nor is it without the ethical habit ; for good conduct, 
and the contrary to it in action, are not without the dis- 
cursive energy of reason and manners. The discursi\"e 
energy, however, of reason itself, does not move any 
thing, except that which is for the sake of something, 
and is practical ; since this has dominion over that which 
is effective. For every one who effects any thing, does 
it for the sake of something ; and that which is effected 
h. not simply the end, but is a relative and pertains to 
something, though this is not the case with that which 
is practicable. For good conduct is the end of action ; 
but appetite is directed to the end. Hence, deliberate 
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choice is either orectic intellect, or appetite possessing a 
discursive energy ; and man is a principle of this kind. 
Nothing, however, that has been done is an object of de^ 
liberate choice. Thus, for instance, no one deliberately 
chooses to subvert Troy j for neither does any one deli- 
berate about what is past, but about that which is future 
and contingent. But it is not possible that what has been 
done should not be done. Hence, Agatho says rightly. 

All things to God are possible but one^ 
That to undo which is already done. 

Of both the intellective parts, therefore, the work is 
truth. Hence, those habits according to which each of 
these parts enunciates the truth are the virtues of both. 



CHAPTER III. 

Assuming, therefore, a more elevated exordium, let 
us again speak concerning these virtues. Let, therefore, 
the habits by which the soul enunciates truth in affirming 
or denying, be five in number* fiut these are art, science, 
prudence wisdom, and intellect; for it is possible that both 
hypolepm ' and opinion may assert what is false. What 

' As dtanaia b the discursive or syllogistic energy of the soul i 
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science therefore is, will be from hence evident, if it is 
necessary to investigate accurately, and not to follow 
similitudes. For all of us are of opinion that it is *iiot 
possible for that which we know scientifically to subsist 
otherwise than it does. But with respect to things which 
may subsist otherwise, of these when they are out of our 
view we are ignorant whether they exist or not. The 
object of scientific knowledge, therefore, is from neces- 
sity. Hence, it is eternal. For all beings which are 
simply from necessity are eternal j but things eternal are 
without generation and incorruptible. Again, all science 
appears to be capable of being taught, and the object of 
scientific knowledge may be obtained by discipline. But 
all doctrine is produced from things previously known^ 
as we have said in the Analytics ; for it partly subsists 
through induction, and partly from syllogism. Induc- 
tion, therefore, is indeed a principle, and the principle of 
universal j ' but syllogism is from universal. The princi- 
ples, therefore, from which syllogism consists, are things; 
of which there is no syllogism.* Hence, they are 
obtained by induction. Science, therefore, is indeed a 
demonstrative habit, and such other things as we have 
added to the definition of it in the Analytics. For when 
a man believes that a thing is after a certain manner, ' an4 

hypolcpsis is the assent of the soul to each tenn of a syllogistic 
prooess ; and opinion is the assent of the soul to the conclusion solely 
of a syllogism, 

* 

' Viz. So far as it excites the perception of die universal which 
is latent in the soul. 

* Viz. The knowledge of them is not obtained by a syllogistic 
process. 

^ Viz. When he believes that the thing cannot subsist otherwise 
than it does. 
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the principles of it are known to him, he has a scientific 
kiiowledge of that thing. For if the principles are not 
more known to him than the conclusion, he will have a 
scientific knowledge from accident. Let these things 
tfierefore, be admitted concerning science. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Of that, however, which may subsist otherwise than 
it does, [|or which has a various subsistence, and is con^ 
tingent,3 there is something which is effective, and some* 
thing which is practicable. But production and action 
differ. Credibility, however, may be obtained concern- 
ing these things from exoteric discussions; so that the 
practic habit in conjunction with reason, is different from 
the effective, or productive habit in conjunction with 
reason. And neither are they contain^ by each other $ 
for neither is action effection; nor is effection action^ 
But since the building art is a habit effective in conjunc* 
don with reason, and neither is there any art which is not 
a habit effective in conjunction with reason, nor any such 
habit which is not art ; art and habit effective in conjimc* 
don with true reason will be the same. All art, however, 
is conversant with generation, and machinates axvd con* 
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templates in order that something may be produced whicb^ 
is capable either of existing, or not existing ; and of 
which the principle is in the maker, but not in the thing 
made. For art neither belongs to things which necessa^ 
rily are, or are necessarily generated, nor to things which 
have a natural subsistence ; for these contain in them- 
selves the principle. Since, however, production and 
action are different, it is necessary that art should pertain 
to production, but not to action. And after a certain 
manner, fortune and art are conversant with the same 
things, as, also, Agatho says. 

Art fortune loves, and fortune art. 

Art, therefore, as we have said, is a certain habit effective 
in conjunction with true reason. But the privation of 
art, on the contrary [or the inartificial habit,] is a habit 
effective in conjunction with false reason, about that 
which may have a various subsistence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

With respect to prudence, we shall apprehend what 
it is, if we survey who those are whom we denominate 
prudent persons. It appears, therefore, to be the pro- 
vince of a prudent man to be able to consult woll about 
things which are good and advantageous to him, not 
partially, as about what contributes to health or strength, 
but about what universally contributes to a happy life. 
But this is indicated by our calling men prudent about 
any thing, when they reason well, with a view to some 
worthy end, in things in which there is no art. So that, 
in short, he who is adapted to consultation will be a 
prudent man. No one, however, consults about things 
which cannot subsist otherwise than they do, nor about 
tilings which it is impossible for him to perform. Hence, 
if science indeed subsists in «onj unction with demonstra- 
tion ; but of those things of which the principles may 
have a various subsistence, of these there is no demon- 
strauon ; for all these are contingent ; and if it is not 
possible to consult about things which subsist from ne- 
cessity, prudence will neither be science nor art. It 
will not be science, because that which is practicable may 
have a various subsistence ; and it will not be art, be- 
cause the genus of action is different from the genus of 
production. It remains, therefore, that it is a true habit 
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in conjunction with reason, practical about human good 
and evil. For the end of production indeed is diSerett 
from the production, but the end of action is not always 
diflFerent from action. Hence we are of opinion that Pe- 
ricles, and such like persons, are prudent men, because 
they are able to survey what is good for themselves, and 
for mankind ; and we also think that economists and po-r 
lidcians are persons of this description. Hence, also, we. 
call temperance by this name, (/rcexpfoeruvrj, as pre- 
serving prudence (mg crw^outra rr^v ^^k^o-iv). But it 
preserves an opinion of this kind. For the delectable 
and the painful do not corrupt or distort every opinion ; 
such as that a triangle has or has not angles equal to two 
right ; but those opinions which pertain to what is prac? 
ticable. For the principles indeed of practicable things 
are those things for the sake of which they are perform- 
ed. But to him who is corrupted through pleasure or 
pain, the principle is not immediately apparent, nor does 
he perceive, that for the sake of this, and through this, 
it is necessary to choose and perform all things. For 
vice is destructive of the principle. Hence it is necessary 
that prudence should be a habit in conjunction with true 
reason, practical about human good. Moreover, of art 
indeed there is a virtue, but of prudence there is not, 
And m art, mdeed, he who voluntarily errs, is to be prer 
ferred to him who errs involuntarily ; but in prudence 
he who voluntarily errs is a subordinate character, in the 
same manner as in the virtues. It is evident, therefore, 
that prudence is a certain virtue, and not art, Bi^t sinc^ 
there are two parts of the rational soul, prudence will be 
the virtue of the doxastic part, {]or that part which formp 
opinions of things]. For both opinion and prudence arc 
conversant with that which may have a various subsistence^ 
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Nor yet is prudence a habit alone in conjunction with 
reason ; of which this is an indication, that there may be 
an oblivion of such a habit, [i. e. it may be lest through 
oblivion j] but there cannot be of prudence. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Since, however, science is an assent to universals and 
things which have a necessary subsistence, but there are 
principles of things demonstrable, and of every science ; 
for science is accompanied with reason; this being the 
case, therp will neither be science, nor art, nor prudence 
of the principle of the object of science. For the object 
of science is demonstrable ; but art and prudence are 
conversant with things which may have a various sub- 
sistence; nehher, therefore, will wisdom be that through 
which this principle is known ; for it is the province of a 
wise man to have demonstration about certain things. 
Hence, if the habits by which we enunciate the truth, 
and are never deceived about things which cannot, or 
which can have a various subsistence, are science and 
prudence, wisdom and intellect, but no one of these three, 
can be the habit by which we know principles ; but 
by the three, I mean prudence, wisdom, and science ; it 
z*cmains that intellect is the habit by which principles are 
known. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



W£ attribute, however, wisdom in the arts, to those 
who are most accurately skilled in the arts. Thus we 
say that Phidias was a wise sculptor, and Polycletus a 
wise statuary. Here, therefore, we signify nothing else 
by wisdom, than that it is the virtue of art. But, in short, 
we think that certain persons are wise, not partially, and 
that they are not any thing else than wise men, as Homer 
says in his Margites, 

Tlie gods nor miner him, nor ploughman made ; 
Nor wise in any tiling beside ; 

SO that it is evident that wisdom will be the most accurate 
of the sciences. Hence it is necessary that the wise 
man should not only know those things which are infer- 
red from principles [or the conclusions of scientific rea- 
6oning,3 but that he should also perceive and enunciate 
the truth about principles themselves. Wisdom, there* 
fore, will be intellect and science, and will possess as a 
head [or summit3 the science of the most honourable 
things, [i. e. of divine natures^. For it would be absurd 
for any one to fancy that the political science, or pru- 
dence, is a tiling of all others the most excellent, unless 
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man is the be55t of every thing the world contains.' If, 
however, what is salubrious and good is to man one 
thing, and another to fishes, but that which is white and 
that which is straight are always the same,* all men will 
acknowledge that a wise man is the same, but the prudent 
man is a mutable character. For they will say that the be- 
ing is prudent who surveys what is excellent in particulars 
according to the nature of each, and to him they will 
commit these particulars. Hence also they say that 
some brutes are prudent, viz. such as appear to have a 
providential power about what pertains to their life. It 
is evident, however, that the political science and wis- 
dom are not the same. For if it should be said that 
wisdom is that which is conversant with what is useful to 
mankind, there will be many kinds of wisdom ; sincft 
there is not one science which is conversant with the 
.good of all animals, but a different science is conversant 
with a different good ; unless indeed there is one medical 
science which extends to all beings. Nor is it of any 
consequence, if it should be said that man is the most ex- 
cellent of all other animals ; for there are many animals 
naturally more divine than man, such as those most ap- 
parent beings from which the "world is composed.^ From 

» 

■ There are many, however, of the present day who are stupid 
enough to think that the world was made for man ; and that man, 
according to the rambling conceptions of Young, is 



*« Midway from nothing to the deiii/. 



n 



• Viz. the colour which has the power of dispersing the sight, 
is always white ; and the line which is the shortest between two 
points, it always a right line. 

' Meaning the stars, which, according to both Aristotle and 
FlatOy ire divine animals. From this passage, and from what is 
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what has been saidi therefore, it is evident that witiom 
is the science and intellect of things most honourable by 
nature. Hence the multitude say that Anaxagoras and 
Thales, and such-like persons, were indeed wise, but 
not prudent men, in consequence of perceiving that they 
were ignorant of what was advantageous to them j^with 
respect to a corporeal life (] and they say, that they 
knew indeed things superfluous and admirable, difficult 
and divine, but which are useless, because they did not 
investigate human good. Prudence, however, is con- 
versant with human aflFairs, and with those things which 
are the subjects of consultation ; for we say that this is 
especially the work of a prudent man, to consult well. 
But no one consults about things which cannot subsist 
otherwise than they do, nor about things of which there 
is not a certain end, and this, practical good. He, how«> 
ever, simply consults well, who conjectures, by a reason* 
ing process, what is best to man among practicable 
things. Nor is prudence only directed to universals, 
but it is also necessary that it should know particulars ; 
for it is prattical ; but action is conversant with particu- 
lars. Hence, also, some persons who have only experi- 
mental knowledge without science, are more adapted for 
practical affairs, than those who possess a scientific 
knowledge [^without experience]- For he who knows 
that light flesh is easily concocted, but is ignorant what 

more largely said on this subject, by Aristotle in his Treatise otk 
the Heavens, and in the 12th book of his Metaphysics, the audacity 
of those modems is wonderful (if any thing pertaining to such men 
can be wonderful) who have asserted that AristotJe was not a 
polytheist, or a believer in the existence of divine beings, the imme- 
diate progeny of one first cans? of all things, and who, as Maxi- 
mus Tyrius says, «« are tlic sons of God, ruling together with him^" 
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flesh is light, will not produce heahh ; but he \vill rather 
produce it who knows that the flesh of birds is light and 
salubrious. Prudence, liowever, is practical ; so that it 
is necessary to possess both, [\\z. a knowledge of what 
is to be done universally, and in particular circumstances,] 
or rather the latter than the former. But prudence here 
also l^i. e. among the practical powers,] will be a certain 
architectonic power [or a power belonging to a master 
ait.] 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The political science, however, and prudence are in- 
deed the same habit, though they have not the same 
essence. But of the science pertaining to a city, the one 
part which is legislative, is as it were architectonic pru- 
dence, but the other, in the same manner as particulars, 
is denominated by a common name, the political science. 
This, however, is practical, and occupied in consultation ; 
for a decree is a thing practicable as the extreme.' 
Hence those alone who possess the political science are 
said to act in a political capacity ; for they alone act ih 
the same manner as manual artificers. That also appears 

' A decree {rt ^^trf^t) maj, as Aquinas observes, be called 
{f f#%«Tdv) the extreme, because it is the application of a law uni- 
vcpsally established, to tlie performance of particulars. 
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to be especially prudence vhicll. a man. employs abotft 
himself, and ^bout one thing ; ,and this is called liy a 
common name, prudence. But of these species of pru- 
dence, the one is economy, another legislation, and ano^ 
ther the political science; and of this last, one part 
pertains to consultation, but another is judicial. For a 
man, therefore, to know his own concerns will be pi 
species of knowledge. Nevertheless, it possesses a 
difference. And he who knows things pertaining 19 
himself, and is conversant with them, appears to be a 
prudent man ; but those who apply themselves to the 
management of public affairs, are busily employed in a 
multitude of concerns. Hence also Euripides says, 

■ • 
I : ■ 

How'can the name of xcise to me belong. 

Who might have mingled in the martial throng ^ 

Unvex'd with business, and exempt from care. 

Taking of spoils my honourable share j 

Yet chose by over-anxious thought to move 

The direful hate of all-commanding Jove i .• 4 ■ 

For these men explore what is good for themselves, and 
are of opinion that it is necessary to do this. From this 
opinion, therefore, it comes to pass that these men are 
prudent ; though perhaps it is not possible for a man 
to know his own concerns without economic and poliQ- 
cal prudence. Again, how a man ought to manage his 
own affairs, is a thing immanifest, and requires considera- 
tion. But as an indication of the truth of what has been 
said, a youth may become a geometrician and a mathe- 
matician, and may be skilled in things of this kind ; but 
it does not appear that he will be prudent. The caus^ 
however, of this is, that prudence pertains to pardculars, 
which become known from experience j but youth is 
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tfaout experience, which is produced by length of 
tie. Since this also deserves to be conadered, why a 
J may become a mathematician, but cannot be wise, 
a physiologist ; shall we say it is because mathema* 
al objects subsist by an ablation from matter ; but the 
indples of the objects of wisdom and physiology are 
rived from experience ? And with respect to meta^ 
lysical principles indeed, youth do not believe in, but 
mit them ; but with respect to mathematical principles^ 
is not immanifest what they are. Farther still, error in 
Dsultation either pertains to universals, or pardculars. 
tr {m order that a man may not drink heavy, and 
arefore, bad water, it is reqmsite he should know,^ ei* 
sr that all heavy water is bad, or that this particular 
ler is heavy. But it is evident that prudence is not 
ence ; for it pertains to the extreme, as we have before 
served ; since that which is practicable is a thing of 
B kind. It is, therefore, indeed opposed to intellect, 
r intellect is conversant with terms» [i. e. universals,] 
ich are the extremes upward, and above which there 
\ no other principles ; but prudence is conversant with 
> extremes downward [which are particulars,] of 
ich there is no science, but only a sensible perception, 
I this not a sensible perception of peculiarities ; but 
ikk as that by which we perceive in mathematics that a. 
Bigle is the extreme ;' for we stop there. It is, there- 

If it belongs to the mathematical science to demonstrate con- 
ning things essentiall J inherent in triangle, and demonstration 
if tlut which is universal, an individual and particular triangle, 
far as it is tijch, is not the object of science, but of sense. Yet 
snot an object of sensSi in the same nunner as colour, or sound, 
amy thing else, of which some one of the senses forms a judg- 
xit| but as an individwd particular thing. But that thu is a sensi- 

<^ject, Aristotle shows by saying, *« for we stop there." For 

Arist VOL. II. 
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fore, rather Mf> sense which is pf^ence, but of that there 
is another species/ 



CHAPtER IX. 



To investigate, however, and to consult ditfer ; Sot to 
consult is to investigate something. . But it is tiecessary 
to discuss good-cohsultation, and show what it is, _whe^ 
fher it is a certaih science, or opinion^or good*coniectace^ 
or some other genus. It is not, therefore^-scieiicetf For 
men do not investigate^ about things ^hich they ktow ^ 
but good'^consultadon is a certain consaltadon ; and he 
who constiflts investigates and reasons. Neither i^ it 
good-conjecture ; for good-conjetture is without roasgiw 
ing, and is something v^hich is accomplished with Cielerity f 
but men consult for a long time, and sajr that the objects 
of consultadon ought to be performed mpidly, but tlutf 
consultadcMi should be done slowly« Again, sigacky- 
and good-consultation also diflfer from each other |. but 
sagacity is a certain good-conjecture. NeitheTf there* 

be who descends from universals, stops at particulars at the down* 
ward extremes. 

' By ihU sense, Aristotle means the common serUff yMdx is im* 
partible, and is able to distinguish what it is in lAAA contraries, 
and things of an heterogeneous nature, di£Eer from each other ; 
but by that sense, he means any one of the paitiai senses, sudi as the 
sight, the hearing, &c. 



fere, is axiy gdod-conmiltation opimon. Bitt since he 
who consults badly errs, but he who consults well oon^ 
suits rightly ; it is evident that good^consultation is a 
certain rectitude. Nor is good consultation dther sci- 
ence or opinion ; for of science, indeed, there is no recti*" 
tude, because there is no error ; but truth is the recti- 
tude of opinion ; and at the same time every thing of 
which there is am opinion is definite and determined. 
Nevertheless good-consultation is not without reasoning*. 
It falls short, therefore, of dianoia [or the discursive 
energy of reason ;3 f^^ ^l^i^ is not yet enunciation j since 
opinion is not investigation, but is now a certain enun- 
ciation. He, however, who consults, whether he con* 
suits weH or ill, investigates something and reasons* 
But good-consultation is a certain rectitude of consulta- 
tion $ on which accoimt, it must in the first place be 
inquired what consultation is^ and with what it is con* 
Tenant* 

Since^ however, rectitude is multifariously predicated, 
it is evident that not every rectitude is good-consultation* 
For die incondnent and the bad man, obtain from rea* 
somiig that which they propose to see ) so that they will 
htre -coikisalted rightly, but have procured for themselves 
ft l^retf evili But to have consulted well^ appears to be 
a certain good ; for such a i-ecdtude of consultation, as 
becomes the mean of obtaining good, is good consulta- 
tion*^' Good, however, may be obtained by false rea« 
somng { 'and a man indeed may obtain that which ought 
to be d(me, yet not through a proper mediui^, but the 
middlbtjermr may be false.' Hoice, ndther will that be 

' As when aman sUMis in ocdcr to relieve aworthy person in dis- 
tress. But as he who proves a true conclusion through false pre- 
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good-consultation according to mkidi ^tmtiB obtainBd 
wtiich ought to be obtained, yet not througb a proper 
medium. Farther still, it is possible that onef man may 
obtain the object of his w^es by consulting for a Ici^ 
time, but another, by consulting rapidly. Hence net 
ther is that yet good-c6nsultation ; but the rectitude 
which subsists according to utility, and to what is pro* 
per, and as, and when it is proper. Again, it is ponibfe 
shnpfy tf> consult wdil^ and also with a view ta a oerftm 
end. Good consultaMii, therefore, umplt^ is that >vhicli 
proceeds' with rectitude to an end simply; butacerAM 
good consultation, is that which proceeds with rectituda 
to a certain end. Hence, if to conscilt welt is tbe pio^ 
vince of prudent men, good consultaticxtf will benrce^ 
tude according to utility with a vidw to a c«rta&riq|,^ 
which prudence is the true hypodlesiB* '" j "^ • ' 'y- 
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CHAPiER X. 


• 



Intblligemce, however, and the privation of Intelli- 
gence, according to which we denominate men intelligent 
or unintelligent, is neither wholly the same with science 
or OjHnion ; for if it were, all men would be inteUifgeiit. 

mises does not reasdn well ; so he who, in order to obtain a. good 
en^ assumes a bad mediuniy does not consult well. 



Nor 18 intelligence some one of the particular sdencee, 
socb as medidne, fpr it^would be amversant with health ; 
or geometry, for it would be conversant with magnitudes. 
1^ neither is intelligence conversant with things which 
always are, and are immoveable, nor with things which 
are paaring into ezistaice ; but with those which may be 
die ABbject of doubt and consultadon. Hence it is con- 
vemnt with the same things as prudence ; yet intelli* 
gence and prudence are not the same. For prudence, 
indeed, is of a commanding nature ; for the end of it is, 
what ought, or what ought not to be done. But intelli- 
gence is alone of a judiciary nature. For intelligence is 
the same as right intelligence ; since intelligent men are 
alio r%hdy intelligent. Intelligence, however, is neither 
the possession, nor the acquisition of prudence. But as 
he who learns is said to understand what he learns, when 
he uses science, the like also takes place in the use of 
opinion in forming a judgment of those things with 
which prudence is conversant, and judging of them well, 
when another person is speaking. For what is well is 
the same with what is beautifully done. _ And hence the 
name intelligence was derived, according to which men 
are said to be rightly intelligent, viz. from intelligence in 
leanuog; for we frequently use the verb to learn as 
equivalent to the verb to understand. 
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CHAPIER XL 

But what is called upright decision, according to 
which we say that men decide rightly, is the right 
judgment of the equitable man/ As an indication of 
this, however, we say that the equitable man is especially 
inclined to pardon others, and that it is equitable to par- 
don certain things. But pardon is an upright judiciary 
decision of the equitable man ; and the decision is up- 
right which is made by a man observant of truth. AU 
these habits, however, reasonably tend to the same thing. 
For we speak of upright decision, intelligence, prudentfe, 
and intellect with reference to the same persons, when 
we say that they are men of upright decision, are endued 
with inteHect, are prudent and intelligent. For all these 
powers pertain to the extremes [downw^d,]) and to 
particulars. And an intelligent man, and one who de- 
cides rightly, or a man disposed to pardon, will be one 
who possesses a judiciary power about things with which 
the prudent man is conversant ; for things of an equitable 
nature are common to all good men, in their intercourse 
with others. Every thmg, however, of a practicable 
nature pertains to particulars, and the [downward] ex- 
tremes. For it is necessary that a prudent man should 
have a knowledge of these ; and intelligence and equita-^ 
ble decision are conversant with things of a practi€abl<) 
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nature ; but these are extremes. And intellect pertains 
both to the upward and downward extremes. For intellect, 
and not the discursive energy of reason, is conversant 
with both first and last terms, [i. e. with universal i^'n- 
dples ;3 the one indeed, i. e. the intellect, which is the 
principle of the demonstrative sciences, is conversant with 
immutable and first terms ; but the intellect, which is 
occupied in practical affairs, [or which is the principle of 
prudence,] is conversant with the es^trenie, an4 with 
that which is contingent, and the other proportion.' For 
these are the principles of th^t for the sake of which z 
thing is done [or the final cause ;] for universal is from 
particulars. Of these, therefore, it is necessary to have 
a sensible perception ; but this is [the practical] intellect. 
Henc^ these [habits] appear to be natural. And no one 
indeed is wise by nature ; but every one possesses na- 
turally the power of deciding rightly, together witi) 
intelligence and intellect. But as an indication of this, 
we are of opinion that these habits are attendants on the 
9ge8 of the life of men ; and we say that this age [it e. 
Q]d age] possesses intellect and upright deci^n, as if 
nature were the cause of this. Hence, also, intellect is; 
both the principle and the end ;^ for from these demon- 
s^dpns are framed, and ivith these diey are conversant^ 



' i. e. It assents to certain inunediatc particulars, v^hich arc as* 
^tned as minor propositions, in order to produce the particular con- 
ddsiohs of prudence, through which what is here and now to be 
done, is inferred. 

* i. e. Tl^ practical intellect is both the principle and the end 
of practical demonstrations. For the principles of practical die* 
iponstrations are things 2Vom which it is concluded what is to be 
done ; but the end is good^ which is proposed as a thing to be ohr 
tftined thron^^ actions. 
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Hence, [ill practical afiairs]] it is no less necessarf to 
attend to the undemanstrated ^ssertiona and opiaiona o£ 
dderly or prudent meui than to demonstrations ; for inr 
consequence of possessing an eye from experience, they 
percdve the principles [of things of a practicable nature]. 
And thus we have shown what wisdom and prudence are, 
and with what particulars each is conversant, and that 
each is the virtue of a different part of the soul. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



Some one, however, may doubt concerning these, in 
what their udlity consists* For wisdom, indeed, con* 
templates none of those things from which men vnil 
obtsun felicity ; since it is not conversant with any thing 
which is in generation, [or which is becoming to be, or 
passing into existence ]• But prudence, indeed, does 
consider those things from which human felicity is de- 
rived ; yet on what account is it necessary that it should, 
since prudence is conversant with just and beautiful 
things, and which are good to man ? We do not, how- 
ever, become at all more practically virtuous by knowing 
these things, since the virtues are habits ; as neither are 
things said to be salubrious, or to conduce to a good 
habit of body, because they have an active power, but 
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because tbey proceed from habit. For we are hot at 
all more practical^ from^ possessing the medical or gym« 
nasdc art. But if a man is not to be considered as 
prudent for the sake of these things^ but for the sake of 
becoming worthy, they will not be at all useful to those 
who are worthy. Again, neither will prudence be use- 
ful to those who are not worthy ; for it is of no conse« 
quence whether they are prudent, or are peitoadedby 
others that are } since this will be sufficient, in the same 
manner as in what pertains to health. For when we wish 
to be well, we do not at the same time learn the medical 
art. To which we may add, that it will appear to be 
absurd, that prudence, which is subordinate to wisdom, 
should possess a greater authority} for that which is 
eflfecdve, governs and presides in every thing. These 
things, therefore, must be discussed, for now the doubt is 
concerning them alone. In the .first place, therefore^ 
we say, that these virtues [wisdom and prudence]] are 
necessarily eligible per se^ since they are the virtues of 
each part of the soul,' though ndther of them should 
effect any thing. In the next place, they do indeed effect 
something, yet not in the same manner as medicine pro- 
duces health ; but as health produces the energies of a 
good habit of body, thus also wisdom produces felicity* 
For being a part of the whole of virtue, by the possession 
and the energy of it, it renders a man happy. Farther 
still, the work is accomplished by prudence and ethical 
virtue. For virtue renders the scope proposed by thei 
agent right ; but prudence gives rectitude to things whicH 
tend to the scope* A virtue, however, of this kind, 
does not belong to the fourth, or nutritive part of the 

• 

' viz. Wisdom b the virtue of the contemplative, and prudence of 
the practical intellect. 
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soul) becwse its energies are not in ow' power, [nor are 
rationaly either essentially or by pmidpatiM'.^ But widi 
respect to our not being at all more adapted to the prac- 
tice of things beautiful and just, through prudence^ [in 
answer to this objection] we must begin a little higher, 
assuming the following principle t-^For as we'^ that 
certain persons who perfomi just things, aire not yet just, 
such as those who do what is ordered by the laws, either 
unwillingly; orfrom ignorance, or from some other cause, 
and not on account of the things themselves, though tliey 
do those things which ought to be done, and such as a 
worthy man ought to do ; thus also, as it seems, it is 
possible to do every thing with a certain disposition of 
mind, so as to be a good man. I mean for instance, that 
it is possible to do every thing [with which virtue is con- 
cerned] from deliberate choice, and for the sake of the 
things which are done. Virtue, therefore, produces a 
right deliberate choice ; but it is not the business of vir-? 
tue, but of some other power, to render the deliberate 
choice disposed to embrace what truly contributes tQ 
the end, * 

It is requisite, however, to speak more clearly on this 
subject. There is, therefore, a certain power which ^ 
called skill. But this is a power of such a kind, that by 
its assbtance those things may be performed and obtain* 
ed, which contribute to the proposed scope. And if^ 
indeed, the scope is beautiful, this power is laudable ; but 
if the scope is bad, this power becomes craft : on which 
account, also, we say that prudent men are skilful^ 




I was under the necessity here of paraphrasing the words of 
Aristotle, in order to render his meaning intelligible. 
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not entity. Prudence, howerer^ is not this power, yet 
does not subsist without it. But habit is not acquired' by 
this eye of the soul without virtue, as we have said, and 
is evident. For the syllogisms of pmctical affairs rank 
as a prino^ile ; since the end is a thing of this kind, and 
dat which is best, whatever it may be. Let the end, 
for instance, be something casual ; but this is not appa- 
rent except to a good man* For depravity distorts ^the 
judgment,] and produces deception about the practical 
principles. Hence it is evident, that it is impossible for 
any one to be a prudent, unless he is a good man. " 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Again, therefore, let us direct our attention to virtue. 
For as prudence is not the same, indeed, but is similar 
to sagacity, thus, also, natural virtue subsists similarly, 
with reference to that which is properly so called. For 
the several manners appear to all men to subsist in a cer- 
tain respect naturally ; since we are just, and temperate, 
and brave, and possess the other virtues immediately 
from our birth. At the same time, however, we investi- 
gate something else, as that which is properly good, and 
are of opinion that such-like virtues are inherent after 
another manner. For the physical habits are inherent 
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in children and brutes ; but they are seen to be noadous 
without intellect. Thus much, indeed^ is aj^tarent, tha^ 
$B it happens that a strong body^ which is moved without 
l^hty very much errs in its motions, in consequence of 
being deprived of sight ; this, likewise, is the case hen 
[[with respect to the physical virtues. '] But if the po^^ 
sessor of these virtues obtains mtellect, also, he will ex* 
eel in his acdons« The habit, however, being * maabatj 
will then be properiy virtue. Hence, as in the dozastic 
part of the soul, [or that part which is characterised by 
opinion,] there are two species, skill and prudence $ thus, 
also, in the ethical part, there are two spedecf, one of 
which is physical virtue^ but the other is virtue properly 
so called. And of these, virtue properly so called, is 
not without prudence. Hence, it is said, that all the vir« 



' In the physical virtues, which are the foreronnert of the other 
virtues the possessbn of the senses in perfection^ and especially of 
the most honourable of the senses, the sight and hearing, maj be 
called corporeal prudence. In the second places coxporeal strength 
may be denominated corporeal fortitude. In the third places cor« 
poreal beauty may be called corporeal temperance. For as tem- 
perance consists in the symphony and consent of the powers of the 
aoolf so beauty in the body consists in a certain symmetry of its 
ofganical parts. And in the fourth places health may bt called 
corporeal justice. For justice is that I^bit which keeps the parts of 
ibe soul free from sedition i and health is that which producet con^ 
c^d and arrangement among the disorderly elements of the 
body. 

, Xhese phydcal rirtues are common to brutes, being mingled 
vdtb the temperaments, and for. the most part contrary to each 
other ; or rather pertaining to the animal. Or it ma^ be sud, that 
they are illuminations from reason, when no( impedeid by a cotain 
bad temperament ; or that they are the result of energies in a 
former life. 
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tiies are prudeooes. And 8ocrate% ' indeed, Uivesti-t 
gated pardy with i^dtttde, and piirtly wilh error. For 
because he thought that all the virtues are prudences, he 
erred ; but it is well said by him, that the virtues are not 
without prudence* But as an indication of this, alLmea 
now, when they define virtue^ add to the definition habit, 
and that they energise according to right reason. And 
light reason is that which subsists according to prudence. 
All men, therc^br^ appear in a certain respect to.pro^ 
I^iesy, that a habit of this kind, which subsists according 
to prudence, is virtue. It is necessary, however, to 
change^ in a small degree, the definition ) for not only a 
habit according to right reason, but also a habit in coo* 
junction with right reason, * is virtue. But prudence, 
is right reason energising about things of this kind. So* 

* Socratesy in the Rq>ublic of Plato, caUs the virtues prudences 
or sciences, because the energies of aU the yirtues are according to 
right reason. Hence, he gives them this appellation, from the 
better and superior part of the soul, just as we denominate man 
simpler a rational animal, though he contains both rational and im^ 
tional powers. But we thus denominate kirn, because his irrational 
powers are in a cert^un respect rendered rational, by being obedient 
to. reason, and because it is more appropriate to denominate him 
from the more excellent and ruling part. Hence, there is no real 
disagreement between Socrates and Aristode, in what is here said 
of the virtues ; the former denolninating them according to what 
is die characteristic of their essence ; but the lattet consideritig' 
the virtues, and that which characterises them, as differeat 
things. 

* «< A man performs something according to reason, both when 
he is excited hj another, and when he regards die end, in the same 
manner as nature produces accordhig to reason ; but he acts fir 
conjundion mtk reason, when he acts from knowledge ; and regard- 
ing the end, operates according to reason." Paraphraie on the 
Nicomachean Ethics. The translation hj Mv. Bridgmaiu 
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crated therdore thought, that the virtues, indeed, were 
l^ea^ns ; because all of them are sciences } but we think 
that they subsist in conjunction with reason^ Hence, it 
Is eivident^ from what has been said, that it is not possible 
to be a good man, properly^ withcTut prudence ; nor a 
prudent man without ethical virtue. After this manner, 
also, the reasoning may be dissolved, by which some one 
may contend, that the virtues are separated from each 
other ; for the same person is not naturally well adapted 
to all the virtues; Hence, he has now obcuned fti5, but 
not yet that virtue ; for this may, indeed, haplpen ac- 
cording to the physical virtues, but is not possible in 
those virtues, according to which a man is said to be 
simply a good man. For all the virtues are present, at 
the same time that prudence, which is one virtue, is pre- 
sent. But it is evident, that though prudence were 
not a practical thing, it would be iiecessary, because 
it h the virtue of a part of the soul, and because delibe^ 
rate choice will not be right without prudence, nor with-< 
out virtue ; for one of these is the end, but the other 
causes us to do things which contribute to the end. Pru- 
dence, however, neither has dominion over wisdom, nor 
Over the better part of the soul j as neither has the medi- 
cal science dominion over health ; for it does .not use 
health, but considers how it may be obtain^. It pre-' 
scribes, therefore, for the sake of health, but has no do* 
minion over it. Again, to ^ay that prudence rules over 
wisdom, is just as if some one should say, that the polt« 
deal science rules over the gods, because it orders. every 
thing which is done in the city^ 
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BOOK VIK 



CHAPTER I. 

XVFTER these things, making another beginning, it 
most be obserred by \is, that there are three species of 
thbigs which ai!ie to be avoided in manners, viz. vice, in** 
continence, and brutality. But the contraries to two of 
these are indeed evident ; for we call one of the contra* 
ries virtue, and the other continence. To brutality, how- 
ever, it urill be most appropriate to say, that the virtue 
k opposed, which is a certain heroical * and divine virtue, 

' Heroical virtae is that virtue b7 which men act with rectitude, 
magnificendy, and enthusiasticallji or under the influence of divine 
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as Homer represents Priam saying of Hector, that he was 
a Tery good man : 

iaspiratioiit both in practical afiairs, and according to inteUectual 
energy. For the sake of the liberal and philosophical reader^ the 
following account of the heroic character is subjoined, fit>m the 
jnanuscript Scholia of Proclus, on the Cratjlos. If any apology 
irere necessary for the insertion of this extract, it will be sufficient 
merely to add, that independent of its excellence, the manuscript 
from which it is taken, is among the number of the rarest at pre- 
sent existing. 

** Every where, the extremities of a prior, are conjoined with the 
summits of a secondary order. Thus, for instance, our master HtF» 
mes, (• )irr«nK nfutt Hf*^») ^^^S ^^ archangelic monad, is celebrat- 
ed as a god. But Plato calls the whole extent between gods and 
men, demons ; and they, indeed, are dsemons by nature. Those 
demons, however, that are now mentioned, together with the demi* 
gods, or heroes, are not demons and heroes by nature, for they do 
not always follow the gods ; but they are only so from habitude, 
being souls who naturally deliver themselves to generation, such as 
was the great Hercules, and others of the like kind. But the pecu* 
liarity of heroic souU is magmtude of operation, the elevated and 
the magnificent ; and such heroes it is necessary to honour, and to 
perform funeral rites to their memory, conformably to the exhoxta- 
tion of the Athenian guest. This heroic genus of souls, tfaerefbie, 
does not always follow the gods, but is undefiled and more intel- 
lectual than other souls. And it descends, indeed, for the benefit 
of the life of men, as partaking of a destiny indlniiig do wnwatrf g | 
but it has much of an elevated nature, and which is properly lH>e^ 
rated from matter. Hence, souls of this kind are easily led back 
to the intelligible world, in which they live for many periods ; 
while, on the contrary, the more irrational kind of souls are either 
never led back, or this b accomplished vrith great difficulty, or con- 
tinues for a very inconsiderable period of time. 

« £ac& of the gods, also, is perfectly exempt from secondary 
natures ; and the first, and more total of daemons are likewise esta- 
blished above a habitude of this kind. They employ, however, 
terrestrial and partial spiriu in the gencrsuions of some of the 
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[Wrttoh that I am ! my bravest pfispriny slain^ 
You the disgrace of Priam's house remain ! 

human race ; not physically mingling with mortals, but movtxig 
natare, perfecting its power, expanding the path of generation* 
and removing all impediments. Fables, therefore, through the 
simiUtude of appellation, conceal the things themselves. For spirits 
of this kind, are similarly denominated with the gods, the leading 
causes of their series. Henqe, they say, cither that gods have con* 
xyxion with women, or men with goddesses. But if they were 
Willing to speak plainly and clearly, they would say that Venus» 
MarSk Thetis, and the other divinities produce their respective series, 
beginning from on high, as far as to the last of things ; each of 
which series comprehends in itself many essences differing from 
each other ; such as the angelical, dsemoniacal, heroical, nymphicaly 
and the like. The lowest powers, therefore, of these orders, have 
much communion with the human race : for the extremities of first, 
are connascent with the summits of secondary natures. And they 
contribute to our other natural operations, and to the production 
of Our species. On this account it frequently appears, that from 
the mixture of these powers with men, heroes are generated, who 
appear to possess a certain prerogative above human nature. 
But not only a demoniacal genus of this kind physically sympa^ 
thizes with men, but a different genus sympathizes with other 
animals, as Nymphs with trees, others with fountains, and others 
with stags, or serpents, 

*^ But how is it that at one time the gods are said to have con- 
nenbn with mortal females, and at another time mortal females with 
the gods ? We reply, that the communion of gods with goddesses 
gives subsistence tfi gods, or dsemons, eternally ; but heroic souls, 
having a twofold form of life, viz. doxastic and dianoetiCf the former 
of which is called, by Plato, in the Timcus, the circle qf difference, 
and the latter, the circle of samenesSf and which are characterised 
by the properties of male and Jemtde /—hence, these souls at one 
time exhibit a deiform power, by energising according to the mas- 
culine prerogative of their nature, or the circle qf sameness, and 
at aniother time according to their feminine prerogative^ or the 
circle qf difference; yet so, as that according to both these 
energies they act with rectitude, and without merging themselves 

Arist. VOL, n. p 
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Mestor the brave, renown'd in ranks of war. 
With Troilusy dreadful in his rushing car ;] 

in the darkness of body. They likewise know the natures prior 
to th^ir owuy and exercise a providential care over inferior concerns, 
without, at the same time, having that propensity to such concerns 
which is found in the bulk of mankind. But the souls which act 
erroneously, according to the energies of both these circles, or which, 
in other words, neither exhibit accurate specimens of practical or 
intellectual virtue— these difier in no respect from gr^arious souls, 
or the herd of mankind, with whom the circle of sameness is 
fettered, and the circle of difference sustains all-various fractures 
and distortions. 

** As it is impossible, therefore, that these heroic souls can act 
^th equal vigour and perfection, according to both these circles at 
once, since this is the province of natures more divine than the 
human, it is necessary that they should sometimes descend and 
-energise, principally according to their doxastic part, and some- 
times according to their more intellectual part. Hence, one of 
^ese circles must energise naturally, and the other be hindered 
from its pr(^>er energy* On this account heroes are called demi' 
.godSf (nfttt^ as having only one of their circles illuminated by 
the gods. <Such of these, therefore, as have the circle of sameness 
unfettered, as are excited to an intellectual life, and are moved 
about it, according to a deific energy — these are said to have a god 
for their father, and a mortal for their mother, through a defect 
with respect to the doxastic form of life. But such, on the con- 
trary, as energise without impediment, according to the circle of 
difference, who act with becoming rectitude in practical affairs, and 
at the same time cnthustasticaUy^ or in other words, under the in- 
spiring influence of divinity — these are said to have a mortal for 
their father, and a goddess for their mother. In short, rectitude 
of energy in each of these circles is to be ascribed to a divine 
cause*. Hence, when the circle of sameness has dominion, the 
divine cause of illumination is said to be masculine and paternal ; 

• Let, it, howcvor, be carrfully observed, that this divine cause illomiiiates, 
invi«iorate8, and excites the:«e circles in the most iinrcstraiocd and impassive 
niunnti, without destroying freedom of energy in the circles themsehres, or 
cau^iuj; any partial aifcctioD, iymfatliy, or tendency in illiuninating deity. 
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And last, great Hector, more than man divine. 
For sure he seem'd not of terrestrial line ! " 

Hence, if, as it is said, men from being men become 
gods^ through excess of virtue, the habit which is op* 
pdsed to a brutal habit, will, indeed, be such as this. 
For as there is neither the vice nor virtue of a brute, so 

but when the circle of diBTerence predominates, it is said to be 
OHitemaL Hence too Achilles^ in Homer, acts with rectitude in 
practical afiiirs, and at the same time exhibits specimens of mag- 
nificent, vehement, and divinely-inspired energy, as being the son 
of a goddess. And such is his attachment to practical virtue, 
that even when in Hades, he desires a union with body, in order 
that he may assist his father. While, on the contrary, Minos and 
Rhadamanthtts, who were heroes illuminated by Jupiter, raised 
themselves from generation to true being, and meddled with mortal 
concerns no farther than absolute necessity required." 

' Priam, in Homer, complains that the bravest of his sons, Mes- 
tor, Troilus, and Hector, had fallen in battle, and that cowardly 
sons only survived. I have given the whole passage ; for Aristotle 
oxdy cites what relates to Hector. The passage is to be found in 
Iliad, 24. ▼• 265, Sec. The translation is by Pope. 

* The wisest of the ancients never supposed that men, however 
exalted their virtue might be while living, actually become at length 
godf ; for this was an opinion that prevailed only during the cor- 
ruption pf the heathen religion, and especially during the decline 
and ftn of the Roman empire. This opinion, in short, is diame- 
trically opposite to the most fundamental principles of heathenism, 
as is evident from the golden verses ascribed to Pythagoras, and 
from the writings of Plato ; not to mention other respectable autho- 
rities which might be adduced in confirmation of this assertion. It 
is necessary to observe, therefore, that very good men were said by 
the ancients to become gods, through the similitude which they 
bear to divinity. Hence, Plato, in the Sophista, calls the Elean 
guest, or stranger, a god* In short, as Proclus well observes, 
Plato, in many places, venerates the participants of the gods by 
the same names as the gods, and calls them gods. Thus, not only 
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neither is there of a god ; but the one haint, indeed, is 
more honourable than virtue, and the other is of a 
different genus from vice. Since, however, the existence 
of a divine man is rare, (just as the Lacedaemonians, 
when they very much admire a man, are accustomed to 
say, O divine man,) thus, also the brutal nature is rare 
among men; but when it does exist, it is principally 
found among the barbarians. Some men, however, be- 
come brutalized through diseases and mutilations of the 
body. And we thus denominate, by a defamatory appel- 
lation, those who surpass other men in vice. But of snch 
a disposition of the soul as this, we shall hereafter make 
mention ; and we have before spoken concerning vice* 
Let us now, therefore, speak concerning incontinence, 
and efieminacy, and luxury, and concerning [their oppc> 
sites,] continence and endurance. For each of these 
must not be considered as if they were the same habits 
with virtue and vice, nor yet as if they were of a genus 
different from them. It is necessary, however, as we 
have done in other things, having first premised what is 

the Athenian guest in the Laws, but also Socrates in the Pl»dnnb 
calls a divine soul, a god. Nor is it wonderful that beings who aie 
always united to the gods, and who complete one goUen c&ain 
together with them, should be denominated gods. Flato^ Bloewise^ 
in many places, calls deemons gods, though they are esMntially sub* 
ordinate to, and subsist about the gods. For in the Fhscditu and 
TimsBUs, and other dialogues, you will find that he extends the 
appellation of gods as far as to demons. 

Hence, according to Plato, and the wisest of the heathens, tfiat 
nature iS simply a god, which is characterised by a supexesaendal 
unity. Intellectual natures are gods according to union. Divme 
iouls are gods according to participation. Demons are gods 
according to a contact with the gods. And the souls of men aie 
gods through umiHtude. 
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apparent, [i. e. what is commonly admitted as true,] and 
proposed doubts, in the next place to show every thing 
which is especially probable, about these passions ; but 
if not every thing, at least the greater part, and the prin- 
cipal. For if such doubts as are difficult are dissolved, 
and those things which are probable are left, we shall 
have sufficiently accomplished our purpose. 

Continence, therefore, and endurance, appear to be 
among the number of worthy and laudable things ; but 
incontinence and effeminacy, among the number of 
things bad and blameable. And the continent man, and 
he who abides in the decision of reason, are the same 
person ; and the incontinent man is the same with him 
who departs from the decision of reason. And the 
incontinent man, indeed, knowing that the things are 
bad, does them through passion ; but the continent man, 
knowing that desires are bad, does not follow them, in 
consequence of being obedient to reascm. And all men, 
indeed, admit that the temperate man is continent, and 
possesses the virtue of endurance ; but with respect to 
a man of this description, some say that he is in every 
respect temperate, but others say that he is not. And 
some confusedly say, that the intemperate man is incon- 
^tinent, and the incontinent man is intemperate; but 
others say that they differ from each othen But with 
respect to the prudent man, sometimes they say that he 
cannot be incontinent ; and sometimes, that certain per- 
sons who are prudent and skilful are mcontinent. And 
£mher still, men are said to be incontinent of anger, 
of honour, and of gsdn. Such, therefore^ are the asser- 
tioiis conceniing continence and incontinence. 
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CHAPIER II. 



It may, however, be doubted, how he who 
rightly can act incontinently. Some say, therefore, that 
it is impossible for a man to act incontinently who knows 
that he ought not ; for it would be a dreadful thing, 
when science is inherent as Socrates thought, that any 
thing else should have dominion, and draw the man 
about like a slave. For Socrates, in short, opposed 
reason by this opinion, as if there were no such rhing 
as incontinence ; since he said that no one acted contrary 
to what he apprehended it was best to do, except from 
ignorance [^of what was best3. This assertion, therefore, 
is adverse to those things which are clearly apparent ; 
and it is requisite to inquire concerning the passion, if 
any one acts incontinently through ignorance, what the 
mode of this ignorance is ? For ic is evident, that he wha 
acts incontinently does not think he ought so to act, till 
he is under the influence of the passion. There are, 
however, certain persons who admit some of these things, 
but not others. For they grant, indeed, that nothing is 
better than science ; but they do not admit that no one 
acts contrary to what appears to him to be better. And 
on this account they say, that the incontinent man, not 
having science but opinion, is vanquished by pleasures. 
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U, however, it is opinion^ and neither science- nor at 
strong but a weak hypolepsis which resists, as it is iik 
those who are dubious,^ pardon is to be granted to hinv 
who yields to strong desires; but improbity is not to* 
be pardoned, nor any thing else which is bliameable^ 
The incontinent man, therefore, is vanquished by deshre, 
prudence at the same ^me resisting ; for this is most 
strong. But this is absurd ;: for the same person will be,, 
at the same time, prudent and incontinent^ No one,, 
however, will say that it is the province of a prudent mut 
to perform voluntarily the most base actions* To which 
Biay be added, what we have before shown, that the* 
prudent is a practical man ; for he is conversant with, 
particulars,, and possesses the other virtues. 

Again,, if the continent man consists in having strong 
and base desires, the temperate man will not be a conti- 
nent man, nor the continent a temperate man ; for it is 
not the province of the temperate man to have too much, 
[dearej or to have base desires- But it would be requi- 
site that he should, if this were admitted ; for if, indeed, 
the desires are good, the habit which prevents a maa 
from following them is bad ; so that not all continence 
wilt be good. If, however, the desires are weak, but 
not bad, there is nothing venerable [In continence ;] and 
if they are bad and weak, there is nothing great in it.. Far- 
ther still, if continence ^ves permanency to every opi- 
nion, and even to fsdse opinion, it is a bad thing ; and 
if incontinence produces a departure front every opinion, 
there will be a certain incontinence which is good ; such 
as that of Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles. 
For he is to be praised for not persevering in what he was 
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persuaded to do by Ulysses, because it was painful to htm 
to lie. Again, that reasoning of the soj^iists which is 
denominated lying or dissembling, is perplexed widi 
doubt. For with these men, in consequence of wishing 
to produce an assent to paradoxes, in order that when 
they obtain then: end, they may appear to be skilful per- 
sons, the syllogism formed by their reasoning becomes 
very dubious. For the discursive energy of reason is 
bound, when the person whose assent they wish to pro* 
cure is unwilling to persist, because the conclusion does 
not please him ; but is unable to proceed, because he 
cannot dissolve the argument. From a certain reason, 
however, it may happen, that imprudence, together 
with incontinence, is a virtue. For a man through in- 
continence may do the contrary to what he apprehends 
ought to be done ; but he apprehends that good things 
are evil, and that they ought not to be done. Hence, he 
will do what is good, and not what is eviL Again, ^ he 
who performs and piu'sues what is delectable^ in conse- 
quence of being persuaded, and deliberately choosing so 
to do, will appear to be a better character than the man who 
does so, not from reasoning, but from incontinenGe ; fop 
he may be more easily cured, because he may be induced 
to change his opinion. But the incontinent man is ob- 
noxious to the proverb, in which we say, ^^ fVken Water 
suffocakSy w/iat occasion is there to drink K" For if, in- 
deed, he were persuaded to do what he did, if he had 
been induced to change his opinion he would have de- 
sisted } but now, not being persuaded, he nevertheless acts 
in this manner. Farther still, if incontinence and conti- 
nence are conversant with all things, who is the man that 
is simply incontinent ? For no one has every species of 
incontinence \ and we say that some persons are simply 
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incontiiient. Such, therefore, are the doubts which hap- 
pen on this subject. But of these, it is necessary to take 
away tome, and to leave others ; for the solution of a 
doubt 18 the discovery [of what is investigated.] 



CHAPTER m. 



In the first place, therefore^ it must be considered^ 
whether the incontinent act knowingly, or not, and in 
what manner they act knowingly. In the next place, 
with what kind of things the incontinent and the conti- 
nent man are conversant. I mean, whether they are 
conversant with all pleasure and pain, or with certain 
definite pleasures and pains j and whether the con* 
tinem and the enduring man are the same, or dif- 
ferent characters. And in a similar manner we must 
consider such other things as are allied to this theory. 
The beginning, however, of the speculation is, whether 
the continent and incontinent man differ in the things 
widi which they are conversant, or in the mode in which 
they are conversant with them. My meaning is this, 
whether the incontinent man is alone incontinent, or not, 
because he is conversant with these particular things ? or 
whether it is because he is thus affected, or not ? or whe- 
ther it is from both these ? In the next place, whether 
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incontinence and continence are conversant with all things^ 
or not ? For he who is simply incontinent is not conver- 
sant vfiih all things, but with those things with which the 
intemperate man is conversant ; nor is he denominated 
incontinent from being simply affected towards these ; for 
if he were, incontinence would be the same with intem- 
perance ; but from being affected towards them in this 
particular manner. For the intemperate man, indeed, i& 
led [1>y his desiresj from deliberate choice, thinking that 
it is always necessary to pursue the present delight ; but 
the incontinent man does not think this is necessary ; yet 
pursues it. With respect, therefore, to the assertion that 
it is true opinion and not science, through which men 
act incontinently, it is of no consequence to the present 
discussion ; for some of those who form opinions of 
things, entertain no doubt of their truth, but think that 
they know accurately. If, therefore, those who form an 
opinion, act in a greater degree contrary to their opinion, 
than those who have a scientific knowledge, because they 
believe negligently, science will in no respect differ from 
opinion. For some persons believe no less firmly m 
things of which they form an opinion, than others in 
things which they know scientifically. But this is evi- 
dent from Heraclitus.' Since, however, we say that a 
man knows scientifically in a two-fold respect ; for both 
he who possesses science, indeed, but does not use it, 
and he who uses it, are said to have scientific knowledge ; 
it makes a difference whether a man possessing science, 

' << Thus Heraclitus fancied that he knew, with scientific accorsicy, 
die things which he opined ; as for instance, that there is no such 
thing as motion, arid other notions which he maintained." Para- 
phrase on the Nicomachean Ethics. The translation by Mr. Bridg- 
man. 
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but not contemplating^ does what he ought not to do, or 
whether possessing science and contemplating, he acts 
improperly. For this appears to be absurd, but it is not 
if he does not contemplate. Again, since there are two 
modes of propositions, [I. e* universal and particular pnv 
positions,]] nothing hinders but that he who possesses 
both these, may act contrary to science ; using indeed 
the universal proposition, but not the particular one ; for 
particulars are practicable. There is a difference, also, 
as to the universal ; for one difference, indeed, is in the 
man himself, but the other is in the thing. Thus, for 
instance, a man may know that /dry food is beneficial to 
every man ; and that this person is a man ; or that a 
thing of such a kind is dry food ; but whether this is a 
thing of such a kind, he either does not know, or he 
does not energise as if he did know. There is an im- 
mense difference, therefore, according to these modes ; 
80 that no absurdity follows, for a man thus to know ; 
but for him to know in any other way, it would be won- 
derful. Farther still, science may be inherent in men m 
a way different from that which we have just now men- 
tioned. For we see that habit differs in possessing, in- 
deed, but not usmg science ; so that a man possesses, in 
a certain respect, and does not possess science ; as is the 
case with him who is asleep, or insane, or intoxicated. 
Jiut in this way men are disposed, who are imder the 
influence of the passions ; for anger, and the desire of 
venereal pleasures, and certain other things of this kind, 
evidently produce a change in the body ; and in some 
persons, also, they produce insanity. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the incontinent man must be said to be af- 
fected similarly to these persons. Nor is it any indica- 
tion of the contrary, if such persons utter sentences which 
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are the progeny of science ; for those ^he are under the 
influence of these passions, \dU recite demonstration^ 
and the verses of Empedocles. And those who first 
learn [2l science]] connect indeed the words, but do not 
yet know their meaning ; for it is necessary that science 
should increase with advancing age } but this requires time* 
Hence, it must be admitted that the incontinent speak 
after the manner of players, [i. e. without attending to 
the meanmg of what they 8ay.3 

Again, the cause of this may also be physically sur- 
veyed as follows : opinion, indeed, is either univei^ or 
particular, of which latter sense is now the mistress. 
But when one reason is produced from both these, it is 
necessary that, so far as pertains to theory, the sou) 
should enunciate the conclusion, but so far as pertains to 
practice, should immediately act* Thus, for instance, if 
every thing sweet ought to be tasted, but this thing is 
sweet as being some one of particulars, it necessarily fol« 
lows, that he who is able, and is not impeded, must at 
the same time that he says this, act, [1. e. taste the sweet 
thing.]] When, therefore, the universal proposition is 
indeed inherent, which prohibits a thing from beii^ 
tasted ; but another proposition says, that every thing 
which is sweet is delectable ; and another, that this par* 
ticular thing is sweet ; and this causes the man to ener- 
gise ; and when, also, desire happens to be inherent — 
then the universal proposition, indeed, says, this thing is 
to be avoided, but desire leads [to the fruition of it^.' 
For each of the parts of the soul is able to move, or ex- 
cite. Hence it happens, that a man acts incontinently 
both from reason, in a certain respect, and opinion; 
though opinion is not essentially, but from accident^ con- 
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trary to reason. For desire, but not opinion, is contrary 
to right reason. Hence, on this account, also, brutes 
are not incontinent, because they have not a perception 
of universal, but an imagination and memory of parti- 
culars. With respect to the manner, however, in which 
ignorance is dissolved, and the incontinent man again be- 
comes in possession of scientific knowledge, the reason- 
ing is the same as concerning him who is intoxicated or 
asleep, and is not peculiar to this passion ; but the expla- 
nation of it must be obtsuned from physiologists. Be- 
cause, however, the last proposition is the opinion of the 
sensible object, and is the mistress of actions, he who is 
under the influence of passion either has not this propo- 
rtion, or he has it in such a way, that from possessing he 
has not a scientific knowledge of it, but merely enun- 
ciates it, just as he who is intoxicated recites the verses 
of Empedocles ; and likewise because the last propo- 
sition is not universal, and does not appear to be 
^ilarly scientific with that proposition which is univer- 
sal. That also which Socrates ' investigated, appears in 

^ Here Aristotle obviously sl^ows, that in apparently opposing 
Socrates, (or» which is the same thing, Plato,) he in reality explains 
his opinion. For when, as Aristotle informs us in the 2d chapter, 
Socrates said, ^ That no one acted contrary to what he apprehended 
it was best to do, except from ignorance of what was best,'' his 
meaning was, that no one acted contrary to what he thought was 
best^ when he possessed science properly so called ; viz. when he 
had not only a scientific knowledge of the universal, but also of the 
particadar proposition. But the incontinent man errs^ because he 
alone knows, scientifically, the universal proposition, that a certain 
thing universally is not to be done ; but he does not know that this 
particular thing is not to be done, and that it is not now to be done. 

Conformably to this also, Plato says, that aU errors are involun- 
tary, because there is need of a false proposition, to the existence 
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this case to happen. For the passion is not produced, 
when that which is science, properly so called, is seen to 
be present ; nor is this science drawn about [so as to co- 
operate with passion,^ but this must be asserted of the 
sensitive power. And thus much concerning the know- 
ledge and ignorance of the incontinent man, and how he 
may act incontinently accompanied with knowledge. 



CHAPTER IV. 



But whether any one is simply incontinent, or all that 
are incontinent are partially so, and if there is any one 
who is simply incontinent, what the things are with which 
he is conversant, must in the next place be shown by us. 
That the continent, therefore, and men of endurance, 
and that the incontinent and effeminate, are conversant 

of error. And the falsehood takes place about the major proposi- 
tion. Thus Orestes says, " My mother has killed my father : 
Every woman who kills her own husband ought to be killed : My 
mother, therefore, ought to be killed." Heie it is evident, that 
Orestes erred through the major proposition. For though every 
woman who kills her liusband ought to be killed, yet not by her 
own son. Since, therefore, the major proposition is false, on this ac- 
count Orestes is said to have erred involuntarily, because we fall 
into falsehood involuntarily. For no one willingly admits what is 
false, since all men naturally love truth. 
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inth pleasures and pains, is evident. Of those things, 
however, which produce pleasure, some indeed are ne- 
cessary ; but others, though they are eligible of them- 
selves, yet have excess* But necessaries, indeed, are 
things which have reference to the body ; I mean such 
things as pertain to food, and the use of venereal plea* 
sures, and such- like corporeal concerns, about which we 
place intemperance and temperance. Other things, how- 
ever, are qot indeed necessary, yet are eligible of them- 
selves; I mean such as victory, honour, wealth, and 
mich-like good and delectable things. Those, therefor^ 
who exceed in these contrary to the right reason which is 
in them, we do not indeed denominate simply inconti- 
nent, but with an addition we call them incontinent of 
riches, of gsun, of honour, and of anger ; but we do 
not call them simply incontinent, as being different from 
those that are so, and denominated from similitude ; just 
as the name of a certain person who was victorious in 
the Olympic games, was Anthropos^ i. e. man ; for he 
had as a proper the common name of man, and yet at 
the same time he was different [from man universal, or 
the q>ecies man, as being an individual.] As an indica- 
tion of this, incontinence indeed is blamed, not only as 
an eirror, but also as a certain vice, either simply, or par- 
tially ; but no one blames those who are incontinent of 
honour, or gain, &c. as simply bad. With respect, how- 
ever, to those who are conversant with corporeal enjoy- 
ments, with which we say the temperate and intemper- 
ate man are conversant, he who without deliberate choice 
pnrsues the excesses of delectable, and avoids the ex- 
cesses of painful things, viz. hunger and thirst, beat and 
coldy and every thing pertaining to the touch and the 
taste, yet contrary to deliberate choice and the reasoning 
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power, is called incontinent, not with an addition of this 
or that thing, as of anger, but he is Only simply called 
incontinent. But as an indication of this, those who 
are conversant with the one are called effeminate, but not 
those who are conversant with the other. Hence^ we 
arrange the incontinent and intemperate, and also the 
continent and temperate man, in the same class, but not 
those who are incontinent of honour, or gain, &c« be- 
cause they are, in a certain respect, conversapt with the 
same pleasures and pains. Though, however, they are 
conversant with the same things, yet not after the same 
manner ; for the intemperate, indeed, pursue depraved 
pleasures from deliberate choice, but the incontinent do 
not. Hence, we rather call him intemperate, . who ei* 
ther not at all desiring, or desiring slightly, pursues 
excessive pleasures, and avoids moderate psuns, than him 
who pursues the one and avoids the other, in conse- 
quence of being influenced by vehement desire. For 
what would the former character do if he were impelled 
by robust desire, and suflfered viplent pain from the want 
olF necessary things ? Since, however, of desires and 
pleasures, some rank in the genus of things beautiful 
and worthy ; for of things delectable, some are natu- 
rally eligible, others are contrary to these, and others 
have an intermediate subsistence, agreeably to the dbn* 
sion we have before made ; and these last are such as 
riches, gain, victory, and honour : in all these, therefore, 
and things of the like kind, and in those that have an 
intermediate subsistence, men are not blamed for being 
merely influenced by the passions, and for desiring and 
loving, but for the manner in which they are influenced 
by them, and for indulging them to excess. Hence, with 
respect to those v^o are vanquished by the pasaons, or 
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pursue any thing naturally beautiful and good, contrary 
to reason, such as those who pursue honour more than 
is proper, or are irrationally attached to their parents and 
children; for these also rank among the number of 
things that are good, and those who pay attention to 
these are praised ; yet there is at the same time a certain 
excess even in these things, if any one, like Niobe, con- 
tends about them even with the gods, or like Satyrus, 
who for his attachment to his father was called Phihpa* 
tor ; for he appeared through this attachment to be very 
infatuated. There is, therefore, no depravity, indeed, in 
these things, for the reason already assigned, because 
each of these things is naturally eligible of itself; but 
the excesses of them are bad, and are to be avoided. 
This, however, is not the case with incontinence ; for in- 
continence is not only to be avoided, but is also among 
the number of blameable things. But from the simili- 
tude of the passion, in speaking about each of these, it 
is usual to add the term incontinence, just as we say, 
that a man is a bad physician, or a bad player, whom we 
should not simply call a bad num. As, therefore, we do 
not here call these, simply bad men, because each of these 
is not a vice, but similar to vice from analogy ; so like- 
wise there, [viz. in the immoderate pursuit of honour, 
g^n, &C.3 those things only are to be considered as in- 
continence and continence, which are conversant with 
the same things as temperance and intemperance. But 
with respect to incontinence in anger, we speak of it 
from similitude. Hence, also, by making an addition, 
^ve say that a man is incontinent of anger, just as we 
say, that he is incontinent of honoijr or gain. 
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Since, however, some things are naturally delectable, 
and of these some are simply so, but others to the ge- * 
nera of animals and men ; but other things are not na- 
turally delectable, but some things are pleasing in con- 
sequence of mutilationr>, and others are so partly from 
custom, and partly from depraved natures — this being 
the case, similar habits may be perceived in each of these. 
But by savage habits, I mean such a habit as that of the 
\voman who is said to have cut open the bellies of preg- 
nant women, and to have devoured the foetus ; or such 
habits as certain savage nations about Pontus are said to 
possess. For of these, some are delighted to feed on 
raw, and others on human flesh, and others at banquets 
feast each other with their own children. Or such a ha- 
bit as Phalaris is said to have possessed, [for he is xt,^ 
ported to have eaten his own son.]] These habits, there^ 
fore, are savage. Some of these habits, however, are 
produced in certain persons from disease and insanity, as 
was the case with him who immolated and eat ^ his mo- 
ther,' and also with him who eat the liver of his fellow* 

y4)«riK. AspAsius.— i. c. *< Xcrxes, king of the Persians, being in- 
sane, eat his mother, having for this purpose torn her in pieces.** 
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servant. But other savage habits, either originate from 
disease, or from custom, such as evulsions of the hairB^ 
biting the nails, and besides these eating coals and earth ; 
to which may be added the venereal connexion of males 
with males. For these habits are produced in some per- 
sons by nature, but in others from custom ; as being ac- 
customed to them from childhood. No one, therefore, 
would call those in whom nature is the cause of these 
habits, incontinent ; as neither are women called incon^^ 
tinenr, because in the venereal connexion they are not 
active, but passive. And in a similar manner those are 
not called incontinent, who are in a diseased conditioa 
from custom. The possession, therefore, of each of . 
these, is something beyond the boundaries of vice, in the 
same manner as a savage nature. But when possessing 
these propensities, to subdue^ or be subdued by them, is 
not simple continence or incontinence, but is only so 
from similitude, just as he who subsists after this man- 
ner with respect to anger is incontinent of this passion, 
but passion is not be called incontinent. For every vice, 
folly, timidity, intemperance and ferocity, when excessive, 
is either savage or the effect of disease. For he who is 
naturally so disposed as to be afraid of every thing, even 
diough a mouse should make a noise, is dmid according 
to a savage timidity; but he who is afraid of a cat is 
timid from disease. And among the number of the stu- 
pid, those who are most irrational from nature, and live 
only from sense, resemble savage animals, as is the case 
with some nations of remote barbarians ; but those who 
are so from disease, such as epilepsy, or insanity, these 
are in a morbid state. It is, however, possible, that some 
one may sometimes possess these habits, and yet not be 
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vanquished by them ; I mean, as if, for instance, Pha- 
laris desiring to eat his son should refrain from so doing, 
or should abstain froiu absurd venereal pleasure. And 
it is not only possible to have these propensities, but also 
to be vanquished by them. As, therdfore, with respect 
to depravity, that which pertains to man, is simply said 
to be depravity ; but that which subsists with an addition, 
is said to be a savage or diseased depravity, but is not 
simple depravity ; after the same manner with respect to 
incontinence, it is evident that one kind is savage, but 
another the effect of disease, while that alone is simply inp 
continence which subsists according to human intempe- 
rance. It is evident, therefore, that incontinence and 
continence are alone conversant with those things with 
which intemperance and temperance are conversant, and 
that another Species of incontinence subsists about other 
things, which is denominated metaphoricallyy and not 
simply. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Let us^ however, now consider whether the inconti- 
nence of anger is not less base than the incontinence of 
desires. For anger, indeed, seems to hear something of 
reason, but to hear it negligently ; just like hasty ser- 
vants, who run away before they have heard the whole 
of what is said to them, and thus err in the performance 
of what they are ordered to do ; or like dogs who bark 
at a noise albne, before they perceive whether he who 
makes it is a friend or not. Thus also anger, through 
the heat and celerity of its nature, hears, indeed, reason, 
but does not hear its mandates, in consequence of impe- 
tuously tending to vengeance. For reason, indeed, or 
the imagination, renders it evident that something has 
been done attended with insolence or contempt ; but 
anger, as if syllogistically concluding that it is necessary 
to be hostile to one who has acted in- this manner, is 
immediately enraged. Desire, however, if sense, or rea- 
son [corrupted by sense^, only says that a thing is delec- 
table, rushes to the enjoyment of it. Hoice, anger in a 
certain respect follows reason ; but desire doe»ftot. De- 
sire, therefore, is more base than anger* For be who 
15 incontinent of anger, is after a manner vanquished by 
reason ; but he who is incontinent of desire, is subdued 
by desire, and not by reason. Again, it is more pardon- 
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able to follow the natural appetites, since such desires as 
are common to all men are more pardonable, and so far 
as they are common. But anger and asperity are more 
natural than desires which are excessive, and which are 
not necessary. Thus one who was accused of striking 
his father s^d, as an apology for it, that his own father, 
and even his grand&ther, committed the same fault; 
iLnd pointing to his child, he likewise, said he, will strike 
me when he becomes a man ; for this is a family fail- 
ing. A certain person, also, being dragged about by his 
son, ordered him to stop at the gates of his house ; for 
he likewise had dragged his father as far as to that place. 
Farther still, those who act more insidiously are more 
unjust. The irascible man, therefore, is not insidious, 
nor is anger, but he is open in what he does. Desire, 
however, is fraudulent, as it is said of Venus, 

The Cfpnan goddess, skill'd in weaving wiles. 

And as Homer says, [speaking of her cestus,J 

In this was every art, and every charm. 
To win the wisest, and the coldest warm ; 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire^ 
The kind deceit, the still reviving £re. 
Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs. 
Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. ' 

Hence, if this incontinence is more unjust, it is also more 
base than that which pertains to anger, and this is sim- 

' Iliad, 14, V. 214> &c. The translation by Pope. I have given 
the whole passage to which Aristotle alludes ; fcM* he only quotes 
the two last words of the first line of the ^original and the \a&% 

line. 
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ply incontinence, and in a certain respect vice. Again, 
no one who is pained acts insolently [i. e. lasciviously] 
towards another person ; but every one who acts from 
the impulse of anger, acts with pain. He, however, who 
conducts himself insolently towards another, acts with 
pleasure. If, therefore, those things with which it is 
especially just to be angry are more unjust, the inconti* 
nence, also, which subsists through desire is more un- 
just ; for anger is not attended with insolence. ' Hence, 
It 18 evident that the incontinence which is conversant 
with desires, is more base than that which is conversant 
with anger, and, also, that continence and incontinence 
are conversant with corporeal pleasures. The differen- 
ces, however, of these must be assumed. For, as we said 
in the beginning, some desires are human and natural, 
both in their genus and magnitude ; but others are sa- 
vage ; and others subsist from mutilations and diseases. 
But with the first of these, temperance and intemperance 
are alone conversant. Hence, we neither call brutes tem- 
perate, nor intemperate, except metaphorically, though 
one genus of animals differs in short from another, in in- 
solence, in salaciousness, and in voracity. For they have 
neither any deliberate choice, nor reasoning process ; but 
they revolt from nature, in the same manner as insane 
men. Ferocity, however, is a less evil than vice, but it is 
more terrible ; for that which is most excellent, is not 
corrupted through this, as it is in men ; but those that 
labour under this malady are deprived of it, [i. e. of rea^ 
son.J It is just, therefore, as if that which is inanimate 
should be compared with that which is animated, in order 

• By vfi^if here, br insolence, Aristotle probably means tlio inso* 
lence which accompanies lascivtousness. 
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to know which of the two is the worse. For the impro- 
bity is always more innoxious which is without a princi* 
pie ; but intellect is a principle4 Hence, a similar thing 
takes place, as if injustice shoukl be compared with an 
unjust man ; for it is possible that the one may be worse 
than the other. For a bad man may be the cause of aa 
infinitely greater number of evils than a brute.* 



CHAPTER va 



With respect, however, to the pleasures and paintf 
which subsist through the touch and the taste^ and also 
with respect to the desires and aversions pertaining to 
these, about which intemperance and temperance have 
been before defined ; it is possible, indeed, that a xsasi 
may be so disposed, as to be vanquished by those plea- 
sures and pains, to which the multitude are superior ; 
and it is also possible, that he may vanquish those by 
which the multitude are vanquished. But of these cha^ 
racters, he who is vanquished by pleasures is incontinent, 
and he who vanquishes them is continent. He, also, who 
is vanquished by pains is effeminate, but he who van- 
quishes them is a man of endurance. The habits, how- 
ever, of most men are between these, though they rather 
verge to the worse habits. Since, however, of pleasures. 
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some are necessary, but others are not, and those that 
are necessary are so to a certain extent ; but the excesses; 
and defects are not necessary ; and the like also takes 
place in desires and pains ;-~thb being the cas^ he who 
pursues the excesses of pleasures, or who pursues plea- 
sures excessively, or from deliberate choice^ and on their 
own account, and not from any thing ebe which may 
happen, is an intemperate man. For this man will ne- 
cessarily not repent of his conduct ; so that he is incura- 
ble. But he who is deficient in the pursuit of pleasures^ 
is opposed to this character ; and h*e who subsists in a 
medium between both, is the temperate man. In a simi- 
lar manner, also, he is intemperate, who avoids corporeal 
pains, not because he is vanquished by them, but from 
deliberate choice. But of those who pursue pleasures, 
yet not from deliberate choice, one, indeed, is led to the 
' pursuit through pleasure ; but another through an avoid- 
ance of pain ; so that they di£fer from each other. It 
will, however, be obvious to every one, that he is a 
\torse character, who not desiring, or desiring but slight- 
ly^ does any thing which is base, than him who desires 
vehemently ; and also that he who not being angry strikes 
a man, is a worse character than the man who strikes* 
another through the impulse of anger. For what would 
such a one do, if be were influenced by passion ? Hence, 
the intemperate is worse than^ the incontinent man. Of 
the characters, therefore, that we have mentioned, the 
one has more the form of effeminacy, but the other is 
incontinent. But the continent is opposed to the incon- 
tinent, and the man of endurance to the effeminate man. 
For endurance, indeed, consists in resisting, but conti- . 
nence in subduing. It is one thing, however, to resist, 
and another to subdue, just as it is one thing not to be 
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vanquished, and another to vanquish. Hence, conti- 
nence is more eligible than endurance. But he i;irho 
fails in those things in which the multitude resist, and are 
able to resist, is effeminate and luxuriously delicate. For 
luxurious delicacy is a certain effeminacy ; as when a man 
draws his garment on the ground lest he should be pain- 
ed by the labour of holding it up ; and [by his manner 
of living] imitates one who is ill, yet does not think he 
is nuserable, though he resembles one who is miserable. 
The like, also, takes place with respect to continence 
and incontinence, f* or it is not wonderful if a man is 
vanquished by strong and transcendent pleasures oi* 
pains ; but he deserves to be pardoned, if, though van- 
quished, he makes a resistance, like the Philoctetes of 
Theodectes, when bit by a viper, or the Cercyon of Car- 
cinus in his Alope ; ' or like those who endeavouring to 
restrain their laughter burst forth into a profuse laugh, 
as it h£4)pened to Xenophantus. But he is very blame- 
able who is vanquished by those pleasures which the 
muldtude are able to resist, and is unable to oppose 
them ; and this not through the nature of his race, or 
fiom disease, as is the case with the Persian kings, with 
whom effeminacy is hereditary, and who on this account 
are as females when compared to males. The jocose 
man, also, appears to be intemperate, but he is effemi- 
nate ; for jesting is a relaxation, since it is a repose 
ffrom serious and laborious pursuits.] But the jocose 
man ranks among the number of those who exceed in 



■ " Carcinus was a tnigic poet, and Alope was the daughter of 
Cercyon, who, understanding that the chastity of his daughter had 
been Tiolatcd, could no longer bear to live, through the griof VihicU 
he felt on the occasion," AsrAsiua, 
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this relaxation. With respect to inceodnence, however, 
one kind is precipitate, but another is from imbedlity. 
For some, indeed, having deliberated, do not persist in 
what they have deliberated, on account of passion; but 
others, in consequence of not having deliberated, are led 
[captive^ by passion. For some persons, just as those 
who have previously tickled themselves, are not tickled 
by others, so these, in consequence of previously per- 
ceiving, and foreseeing [the future perturbation,] and 
having pre-exdted themselves, and their reasoning 
power, are not vanquished by passion, whether it be de- 
lectable, or painful. But persons of acute feeling8» and 
those who are melancholy, are especially incontinent, ac- 
cording to precipitate incontinence. For the former, in- 
deed, through celerity, and the latter through vehemence, 
do not wait for the decision of reason, because they are 
disposed to follow the imagination* 



CHAPTER VIII. 



The intemperate man, however, as we have before 
observed, is not inclined to repentance ; for he persists 
in his deliberate choice ; but every incontinent man is 
inclined to repent. Hence, the thing is not as we 
doubted it might be j but the intemperate man, indeed. 
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13 iacurable, and the incontinent man is curable. For 
depravity appears to resemble the diseases of the dropsy 
and cosisumption, but incontinence seems to resemble the 
epilepsy; since the former, indeed, is continued without 
intemiption, but the latter is not a continued improbity* 
And^. in short, the genus of incontinence is different ^m 
that of vice ; for vice, indeed, is latent, but incontinence 
is not latent. But of these characters, the precipitately 
incontinent are better than those who possess reason, in-' 
deed, but do not abide in its decisions ; for the latter are 
vanquished by a less passion, and not without previous 
deliberation, like the former. For the man who is incon- 
liiient from imbecility, resembles those who become 
nfidly intoxicated, and from a little wine, and from less 
than that through which most men become intoxicated. 
That incontinence, therefore, is not a vice is evident ; but 
perhaps it is partially so. For incontinence is contrary^ 
but vice is conformable to deliberate choice. The intern* 
perate, and the incontinent man, however, are similar ia 
their actions; just as Demodocus said of the Milesians : 
viz. *' The Milesians are not indeed foolish, yet they act 
as if they were so.'* Thus, also, incontinent men are 
not indeed unjust, yet they act unjustly. Since, there- 
fore, the incontinent man is one who does not pursue cor- 
poreal pleasures in excess and contrary to right reason, 
from persuasion, but the intemperate man because he is 
intemperate is persuaded to pursue such pleasures ; — 
this being the case, the former is easily induced to change 
his opinion, but the latter is not. For virtue preserves 
the principle [of right conduct,] but depravity corrupts 
it ; and in actions tfiatjbr the sake of which [or the end^ 
is the principle, in the same manner as hypotheses are 
principles in the mathematics. Hence, neither in the 
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mathematics, nor here, are principles to be taught ; but 
virtue, either physical or ethical, is the cause of right opi- 
nion concerning the principle [of conduct.^ A man of 
this description, therefore, is temperate, but the contrary 
character is an intemperate man. There is also a certain 
person who through passion departs from right reason, 
whom passion, indeed, so subdues, that he does not act 
conformably to right reason ; but yet passion does not 
so far subdue him as to cause him to be persuaded^ that 
pleasures of this description ought to be largely pursued. 
This person is the incontinent man, who is better than 
the intemperate, and is not absolutely a bad man. For 
in him that which is best, the principle [of right coni- 
duct,]] is saved. But there is another person contrary to 
this [viz. the continent roan,3 who persists [in the deci- 
sion of reason,] and is not diverted from it through pas- 
don. From these things, therefore, it is evident, that 
one of these habits is worthy, but the other bad. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Whether, therefore, is he the continent man, who per- 
asts in any kind of reason, and in any kind of deliberate 
diCMcey or he who persists in right reason ? And whe- 
dier is he the incontinent man, who does not persist in 
any kind of deliberate choice, nor in any kind of reason, 
or he who persists in a false reason, and in an erroneous 
deliberate choice, as it was doubted by us before ? Or 
shall we say that the continent man is one who persists 
from accident in any kind of reason and deliberate choice, 
but essentially in true reason, and right deliberate choice, 
but that the inconjtinent man does not thus persist ? For 
if any one chooses, or pursues, that thing on account of 
this, he pursues, indeed, and chooses this thing per se ; 
but the former thing from accident. We speak, however,^ 
of that which is per se simply. Hence, it is possible that 
the one may persist in any kind of opinion, but that the 
other may abandon ^ny kind of opinion ; but the one 
simply persists in true opinion, and the other does not. 
There are, however, some persons who are disposed to 
per^st in an opinion, and these are those who are called 
pertinacious, such as the obstinate, and those who are not 
easily persuaded to relinquish their opinion, who have, 
indeed, something similar to the continent man, in the 
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same manner as the prodigal has to the liberal, and the 
audacious to the confident man ; but in many thmgs 
they are different. For the confident man, indeed, is not 
changed through passion and desire ; since when it so 
happens, he is easily persuaded* But the pertinacious 
man is not persuaded by reason ; since most of this de- 
scription admit desire, and are led by pleasures. Those 
persons, however, are pertinacious, who have certain 
opinions of their own, and also unlearned and rustic men. 
And those, indeed, who have certain opinions of their 
own, are pertinacious through pleasure and pain. For 
they rejoice when they are victorious, if they are not in- 
duced to change their opinion, and they are grieved 
when their opinions, as if they were decrees, are without 
efficacy. Hence, they resemble the incontinent more 
than the continent man. But there are certain persons 
who do not persist in their opinions, yet not through in- 
continence, such as Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles ; since he did not persist in his opinion, yef, 
not on account of pleasure, but on account of the beauti- 
ful in conduct. For to him it was beautiful to speak the 
truth, though he was persuaded by Ulysses to lie. For 
not every one who does any thing on account of pleasure 
is intemperate, or a bad, or an incontinent man ; but he 
is intemperate who does it on account of base pleasure. 
Since, however, there is a character of such a kind as to 
be delighted less than is proper with corporeal pleasures, 
and not to abide in the decisions of reason, the continent 
man is a medium between this character and the inconti- 
nent man. For the incontinent man, indeed, does not 
abide in the decisions of reason, because he is delighted 
with corporeal pleasures more than is proper, but this 
ma!), because he is delighted with them less than is pro- 
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per. The continent man, however, abides in the decision 
of reason, and is not changed through any thing else. It 
is also necessary, if continence is a good thing, that both 
the contrary habits should be bad, as it appears that they 
are. Because, however^ one of these characters [yiz. the 
man who is delighted less than is proper with corporeal 
pleasures,] exists but among a few men, and is rarely 
seen ; hence, as temperance appears to be contrary to in- 
temperance alone, thus, also, continence to incontinence. 
But since many things are denominated from similitude, 
the continence also of the temperate man follows accord* 
ing to similitude. For both the continent and the tenu 
perate man, do nothing contrary to reaSon, through the 
influence of corporeal pleasures ; but the one^ indeed, 
[yiz. the continent man] possesses, but the other does not 
possess depraved desires. And the one, indeed, is a man 
of such a description, as not to be delighted contrary to 
reason, but the other is delighted, indeed, yet is not led 
by this delight. The incontinent, and the intemperate 
man, also resemble each other, though, indeed, they are 
different characters. Both, however, pursue corporeal 
delights ; but the latter, indeed, thinking that it is pro- 
per, and the other not thinking that it is proper, to pur- 
sue them. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Nor is it possible that the same person can at one and 
the same time be prudent and incontinent ; for it has been 
shown by us that a prudent man, is at the same time a 
man of worthy manners. Again^ a man is not only pru- 
dent from knowing what ought to be done, but also from 
acting properly ; but the incontinent man does not act 
properly. Nothing, however, prevents the incontinent 
man from being skilful. Hence, also, sometimes certain 
persons appear to be prudent, but incontinent, because 
skiifulness differs from prudence, in the way we have 
before eacplained ; and these, so far as pertains to reason, 
indeed, are near to each other, but they differ according 
to deliberate choice. Neither, therefore, does the incon- 
tinent man [possess reason] as one who knows and con- 
templates, but as one who is asleep, or intoxicated. And 
he acts, indeed, voluntarily ; for after a certain manner 
he acts knowing both what he does, and for the sake of 
what he acts a$ he does. But he is not depraved ; for 
his deliberate choice is good ; so that he is half depraved, 
and not unjust, because he is not insidious. For one 
incontinent man, indeed, [i. e. the man who is inconti- 
nent from debility] does not persist in what he has deli- 
berated ; and he who is of a melancholy temperament, 

Arist. VOL. II. R 
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p. e. the man who is precipitately incontinent,] is not, in 
short, disposed to deliberate. The incontinent man, 
therefore, resembles a city, which decrees, indeed, every 
thing that is proper, and has good laws, but uses none 
of them, as Anaxandrides revilingly said. 

The state consults, but its own laws neglects. 

But the bad man resembles a city, which uses indeed 
laws, but uses bad laws. Incontinence, however, and 
continence, are conversant with that which exceeds the 
habit of the multitude ; for the continent man persists 
more, but the incontinent man less, than the multitude 
are able to do, [in the decisions of reason.] The incon- 
tinence, however, of the melancholy, is more easily cured, 
than the incontinence of those who deliberate, indeed, but 
do not persist in doing what they have deliberated to do. 
Those, also, who are incontinent from custom, may be 
more easily cured than those who are naturally so ; for it 
is more easy to change custom than nature. For on this 
very account it is difficult to change custom, viz. because 
it resembles nature, as Evenus also says. 

By long attention custom is product, 
And Is at length as nature to mankind. 

We have shown, therefore, what continence and incood* 
nence, and also what endurance and effeminacy are^ and 
how these habits subsist with reference to each other. 
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CHAPTER XL 



The discussion, however, of pleasure and pain, per- 
tains to him who philosophizes about the political science ; 
for he is the architect [as it were] of the end, looking to 
which we say that one thing is evil, but another is simply 
good* Again, it is likewise necessary that we should 
make these the objects of consideration. For we admit 
that ethical virtue and vice are conversant with pleasures 
and pains ; and most men assert that felicity is accom- 
panied with pleasure. Hence, also, they denominate the 
blessed marij (jiaxapiov)^ from especially rejoicing (aro 
Tou [loKKTra x^i^siv.) To some, therefore, no pleasure 
appears to be good, neither essentially, nor from acci- 
dent ; for good and pleasure are not the same thing. But 
to others, some pleasures appear to be good, but many of 
them to be bad« Others again in the third place assert, 
that though all pleasures were good, yet at the same time 
that which is most excellent cannot be pleasure. In shor^ 
therefore, they say, pleasure is not good, because all plea- 
sure is a generation tending to a sensible nature [as to its 
end ;3 but no generation is allied to ends ; as no act of 
building a houses [i. e. the energy of building, oixoSofujo-i^,] 
b allied to the house. Again, the temperate man avoids 
pleasures. Farther still, the prudent man pursues a free- 
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dom from pab, and not the delectable. To which may 
be added, that pleasures are an impediment to the energy 
of prudence, and this in proportion to the delight which 
'they afford ; as is the case with venereal pleasure ; for 
no one, when engaged in this pleasure can intellectually 
perceive any thing. Again, pleasure is not the ofl^ring 
of art ; though every thing which is good, is the work cf 
art. Farther still, <!hildren and brutes pursue pleasures. 
But that all pleasures are not worthy is indicated by this, 
that some are base, and disgraceful, and pernicious ; for 
some pleasures produce disease. It is also evident that 
pleasure is not the best of things, because it is not an end, 
but generation. Such, therefore, nearly are the asser« 
dons respecting pleasure. 



CHAPTER XIL 

That it does not happen, however, from thete. argu- 
ments that pleasure is neither good, nor the best of things, 
is evident from the following considerations : — In the 
first place, indeed, because good is predicated in a two- 
fold respect ; for one kind of good is simply and abso- 
lutely good, but another is good to a certain person. 
And natures and habits receive the same division ; so that 
this will also be the case with motions and generations. 
With respect to those pleasures likewise which appear to 
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be bady some indeed are simply bad^ but are not- 
bad to a certain person, but to him are eligible; 
and some are not pleasurea to this person, except 
once and for a short time, but they are not eligible 
to him. And some are not pleasures, but only appear 
to be so, viz. those which are attended with pain, and are 
for the sake of a remedy, such as those of the ^ck^ 
Again, since of good one kind is energy, but another is 
babit, those pleasures which restore their possessor to his 
natural habit are delectable* In desires,, however, there 
is the energy of an indigent and imperfect habit and 
aature. There are also pleasures which are unaccompa- 
nied with pain and desire, such as the energies of con- 
templation, nature in these not being indigent. [But that 
some pleasures are delectable of themselves, and others 
only on account of the indigence which they remove ;3 
is indicated by this, that men are not pleased with the 
same delectable thing when the indigence of nature is re- 
moved, and when it is not. For, in the former case^ they 
tre delighted with things singly and absolutely pleasant ; 
>ut in the latter, with their contraries. For they are then 
lelighted with things sharp and bitter, none of which are 
ather naturally, or absolutely delectable ; so that neither are 
hey pleasures. For as things delectable are to each other, 
K) likewise are the pleasures produced by these. Farther 
til}, it is not necessary that something else should be 
letter than pleasure, as some say the end of genera^ 
ion is better than generation ; for pleasures are not gene« 
ations, nor are all of them accompanied with generation^ 
Hit they are energies, and an end. Nor do pleasures 
lappen when things are passing into existence but from 
he use of things. Nor is the end of all pleasures some- 
biog diflferent from tbem, but of thc^ only which lead 
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to the perfection of nature. Hence, it is not well said, 
that pleasure is a sensible generation ; but it must rather 
be said that it is the energy of habit according to nature ; 
and instead of saying that it is a sensible, it must be said 
that it is an unimpeded generation. It appears, however, 
to be a certain generation, because it is properly good ; 
for they fancied that energy is generation ; but it is dif- 
ferent from it. To say, also, that pleasures are bad, 
because some delectable things produce diseases, is what 
may likewise be said of things salubrious ; for some of 
these are bad as to pecuniary aflfsurs. In this respect, 
therefore, both will be bad, and yet they are not on this 
account bad. For contemplation is likewise sometimes 
injurious to health ; yet the pleasure proceeding from 
each habit, is neither an impediment to prudence, nor to 
any habit; but the pleasures which are an impediment to 
these are such as are foreign ; since the pleasures arising 
from contemplation and discipline, produce in a greater 
degree contemplation and learning. But it reasonably 
happens that no pleasure is the work of art j since nei- 
ther is there an art of any other energy but of power ; 
though the arts pertaining to unguents and cooking appear 
to be the arts of pleasure. With respect to the' assertions, 
also, that the temperate man avoids pleasures, and that 
the prudent man pursues a life unattended with pain, and 
that children and brutes pursue pleasure — all these are 
solved after the same manner. For since we have! shown 
hov^ all pleasures are, in a certain respect, simply good, 
and how they are not good, hence, children and brutes 
pursue such pleasures as are accompanied with desire and 
pain, and are corporeal, and the prudent man pursues a 
freedom of pain from these ; for of such a kind are these 
pleasures; [viz. they are accompanied with pain.] Child-^ 
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ren and brutes also pursue the excesses of these accord- 
ing to which the intemperate man becomes intemperate. 
Hence, the temperate man avoids these ; since there are 
also pleasures which belong to the temperate man. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



It is also admitted, that pain is an evil and is to be 
avoided ; for one kind of pain, indeed, is simply evil, but 
another in a certain respect, because it is an impediment. 
That, however, which is contrary to what is to be avoided, 
so far as it is something to be avoided and is evil, is good. 
Pleasure, therefore, is necessarily something good. For 
the solution of Speusippus is not appropriate, viz. that 
pleasure is contrary to pain, just as the greater is contrary 
to the less and the equal ; since no one will say that plea^ 
sure is a certain evil.' But nothing prevents a certain 
pleasure from being the best of things, if certain pleasures 
are bad, just as a certain science, [viz. wisdom,] is the 
best of sciences, though some sciences are bad. Perhaps 
too, it must necessarily be the case, that if of every habit 

> If pleasure is opposed to pain, as the greater is to the less and 
the equal, then it will be opposed as excess to defect ; and pleasu^ 
will be of itself an evil. 
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there are unimpeded energies, whether felicity is the ener- 
gy of all the habits, or of some one of them, diis energy, if 
it b unimpeded, is most eligible. But this is pleasure ; so 
that a certain pleasure will be the best of things, many 
pleasures, if it should so happen, being simply bad. And 
on this account all men are of opinion that a happy is a 
delectable life, and they reasonably connect pleasure with 
felicity. For no energy is perfect when it is impeded ; 
but felicity is among the number of perfect energies. 
Hence, the happy man requires the goods pertaining to 
the body, and external possessions, and also good for- 
tune, lest [the want of^ these should be an impediment 
[to his felicity.] Those, however, who say, that a man, 
if he is a good man, may be happy, though he should be 
tormented in a wheel, and fall into the greatest calamities, 
say nothing to the purpose,' whether they assert this will- 
ingly or unwillingly. Because, however, the happy man 
requires good fortune, prosperity appears to some persons 
to be the same with felicity, though it is not the same } 
since prosperity, when it is excessive, is an impedioient 
to felicity. Perhaps, likewise, it is no longer just to call 
prosperity [when it is excessive] good fortune ; for the 
definition of prosperity has a reference to felicity. That 
all brutes too, and all men, pursue pleasure, is an indica- 
tion that pleasure is in a certain respect the best of 
things. 

That fame which crowds of human kind extol. 
Will ne'er completely perish. 

' The distinction mentioned in a former note must here be care* 
fully remembered^ viz. that the felicity of the worthy man, in the 
most calamitous circumstances, will not be essentially destroyed} 
but ViWl be as it were in a dormant slate* 
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Becrase, however, neither the same nature, nor the same 
habit, either is, or appears to be the best, neither do ail 
men pursue the same pleasure, though pleasure is pursued 
by all men. Perhaps, also, they pursue not the pleasure 
^idiich they fancy, nor that which they say they pursue, 
but the same pleasure ; Jbr aU things naturaUy possess 
sotTiethmg divine.^ Corporeal pleasures, however, obtain 
the inheritance of the name, because men are for the 
most part occupied in them, and all animals partake of 
them. Because, therefore, these pleasures alone are 
[generally^ known, these are the only pleasures which 
are ianded to have an existence. It is, however, evident, 
that unless pleasure is good, and also energy, it will not 
be possible for the happy man to live delectably. For on 
what account would delight be requisite to a happy life, 

' This is most Platonically said by Aristotle, that aU men pursue 
the same pleasure, by which he means the pleasure which is good ; 
because all things naturally possess something divine. For in conse- 
quence of every thing possessing this symbol, or impression of divi* 
nity in its essence, there is in every thing an innate desire of the 
first principle, as the end of all things ; and hence, prior to appetite, 
there is a certain occult perception of that which is first. Hence, 
too, in consequence of this natural sense or perception, which is 
entirely concealed from the other senses, things heavy and light 
choose in a rectilinear direction a place adapted to their natures, and 
reject the contrary. Hence, the roots of trees pursue moisture, and 
avoid dryness ; and leaves sagaciously turn from the shade, and 
joyfully associate to themselves the light of the sun, in conjunction 
with his invigorating warmth. Through this wonderful sense and 
appetite, therefore, all things are converted to the first without 
knowing the first ; and as the great Theodorus, the Platonist, says, 
^ AU things pray except the first!* In a similar manner, also, the 
soul, prior to manifest knowledge and the election of the will, from 
a natural sense and inclination impressed in her essence through the 
9nef desires tlie one itself. 
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if it is not good ? But it would also be possible for life 
to be happy, though attended with pain ; for pain will 
neither be evil nor good, if pleasure is not good. Why, 
therefore, is pain to be avoided? Neither, therefore, 
will the life of the worthy man be more delectable^ un* 
less his energies are more delectable. 



..1 



CHAPTER XIV. 



With respect, however, to corporeal pleasures, we 
must direct our attention to the assertions of those who 
say, that some pleasures are very eligible, viz. such as 
are worthy ; but not corporeal pleasures, with which the 
intemperate man is conversant. Why, therefore, are the 
pains contrary to these pleasures depraved ? For good 
is contrary to eviL Or shall we say, that necessary 
pleasures are so far good, because that which is not evil 
is good, or that they are good to a certain extent ? For 
in those habits and motions, in which there is no excess 
of that which is better, there is no excess of pleasure ; 
but in those in which there is an excess of what is better, 
there is also an excess of pleasure. But of corporeal 
goods there is an excess ; and the bad man becomes bad 
by pursuing the excess of pleasure, and not necessary 
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pleasures. For all depraved* men are delighted with 
meats and wine, and venery^ but not in such a mamier 
as is proper. And they are affected in a contrary way 
\rith respect to pain ; for they do not avoid the excess of 
pain, but pain altogether. For pain is not contrary to 
excess, but to him who pursues excess. Since, howevert 
it is not only necessafy to speak the truth, but also to 
assign the cause of a false assertion ; for this contributes 
to credibility ; since when the cause why a thing seems 
to be true, though it is not, appears to be reasonable, it 
then gives greater credibility to the truth ; — this being 
the case, it must be shown why corporeal pleasures appear 
to be more eligible. In the first place, therefore, they 
appear to be so, because they expel pain, and because 
excessive, and in short, corporeal pleasure is pursued on 
account of the excesses of pain, as a remedy. But the ^ 
remedies are vehement, and on this account corporeal 
pleasures are pursued, because they become more appa- 
rent wfien placed by that which is contrary to them. 
Pleasure, therefore, does not appear to be good, for these 
two reasons, as we have before observed ; because some 
plea$ures, indeed, are the actions of a depraved nature, 
either from the birth of the animal, as those of a brute, 
or they originate from custom, such as those of bad 
men ; but other pleasures are remedies, because they are 
the pleasures of that which is in want, and it is better 
to have them, than for them to be passing into existence ; 
and others happen to be the pleasures of that which is 
in. a perfect condition. ' From accident, therefore, tlicy 

' i. •• When desire is satisfied, as Aspasius explains the word . 
TiAfMv^f rA>7 ; or according to the interpretation of Thomas Aquinas, 
*« when those who desire are perfected^ and restored to an entire 
condition of nature." 
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are worthy pleasures. Again, pleasures that are vehe- 
menty are pursued by those who are incapable of being 
ddighted with other pleasures. These, therefore, pro- 
cure for themselves certain thirsts. Hence, when plea- 
sures are innoxious, they are not to be reprehended ; but 
when they are noxious, they are bad. For those that 
poraue these pleasures have no other with which they 
are delighted; and if neither these, nor any others are 
present, the vulgar are in pam, through [the indigence 
of 3 nature. For the animal always labours, as physical 
arguments testify, since, as physiologists say, to see and 
to hear are painful, but we are now accustomed to these 
[energies, and therefore do not perceive the pain3* In 
a omilar manner in youth, in consequence of the augmen- 
tation which then takes place, we are affected like those 
who are intoxicated, and youth is a delectable [period of 
human life]. But the melancholic naturally always re- 
quire a remedy ; for their body experiences a contiiuial 
molestation from its temperament, [through the acrimony 
ctf the bile ;] and they are always agitated with vehement 
appetite. Pleasure, however, always expels pain, as well 
the pain which is contrary to pleasure, as that which is 
casual, if the pleasure is strong ; and on this account the 
melancholic become intemperate and depraved. But the 
pleasures which are without pain have no excess ; and 
these are such as are derived from things naturally de- 
lectable, and which are not accidentally so. I mean» 
however, by things delectable from accident, remedies ; 
for because it happens that we are cured of a malady^ 
the part which is sane performing something, on this 
account, the remedies appear to be delectable. But by 
things naturally delectable, I mean, those which produce 
the action of such a nature, [i. e. which produce an 
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energy essentially adapted to such a nature]]* Nothings 
however, which remains the same, is always delectable^ 
because our nature is not ^mple, but there is also some* 
thing in it different^ according to which it is corruptible. ' 

' Aristotle, in asserting that oar nature contains something which 
is djffereni, and through which it is corruptible, evidently allude^ 
to, and accords with the doctrine of his divine master Plato, in tht 
Timaeus, respecting the composition of the soul. For he there 
composes it from essence^ sameness^ and difference. To understand 
which, it is necessary to observe, that there are five genera of beings 
from which all things, after the first being, are composed ; viz. 
€suncef permanency, motion^ sameneUf and difference. For every 
thing must possess essence; must abide in its cause, from whichy 
also, it must proceed f and to which it must be converted; must be 
the same with itself and certain other natures, and at the same time 
different from others, and distinguished in itself. Plato, however, 
for the sake of brevity, assumes only three of these in the composi* 
tion of the soul, viz. essence, sameness, and difference; for the other 
two must necessarily subsist in conjunction with these. As samt^ 
ness, therefore, predominates in intelligible and impartible essencesi 
but difference in things sensible and partible, hence the soul, by its 
alliance to a sensible nature, contains in itself something which it 
different, and through which, in its irrational part, it is subject to 
the fatality of death* For, again, Plato in the same dialogue asserts 
chat the soul is a medium between an essence indivisible, and always 
subsisting according to sameness of being, and a nature divisible 
about bodies ; viz. it is a medium between intellect, and the whole 
of a corporeal lifk. 

When Aristotle also says, that nothing 'which remains the same 
is always delectable to us, because our natt(re is not simple, we 
may hence infer, that it is impossible for the human soul always 
to remain in one condition of being, though that condition should 
be' attended with the highest felicity of which it is capable. Hence^ 
as the rational soul is immortal, it must necessarily circulate. For 
when in a state of the most exalted felicity, becoming at length 
weary of its blessedness, it gradually falls into a subordinate con- 
dition of being, and from this fallen condition, again gradually rises 
to the acme of its felicity. 
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Hence, if the one part does any thing, this to the other 
nature is preternatural* But when both the parts are 
equalized, that which is performed, neither appeaxis to 
be painful nor pleasmg. For if there is any being, the 
nature of which is simple, to this being the same action 
vnil always be most delectable. Hence, God always re* 
joices according to one simple pleasure ; for there is not 
only an energy of [corporeal] motion, but also of immo- 
bility ; and pleasure exists more abundantly in rest than 
in motion. But mutation is the sweetest of all things, 
according to the poet, through a certain depravity. For 
as a depraved man is mutable, so likewise is the nature 
which requires mutation ; for it is neither simple, nor 
good, ^nd thus we have spoken concerning continence 
and incontinence, pleasure and pain, and have shown 
what each of them is, and how some of them are good, 
but others bad. It now remains that we speak concern- 
ing friendship. 



THE 



NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 



BOOK VIII. 



CHAPTER I. 



A i^THR these things, It follows that we should discuss 
friendship ; for it is a certain virtue, or subsists in con- 
junction with virtue. And besides this, it is most neces- 
sary to life } for no one would choose to live without 
friends, though he possessed every other good. For the 
rich, princes, and magistrates, appear to be especially in 
want of friends. For what advantage is there in a 
prosperity of this kind, if beneficence is taken away, 
which is especially exerted towards friends, and is most 
praised when thus exerted ? Or how can prosperity be: 
preserved and saved, without friends? For by how much 
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the greater, by so much the more insecure it is. But 
in poverty and other misfortunes, friends are conadered 
to be the only refuge. Friendship, also, is useful to 
youth, in preventing them from error, and to elderly 
men, by the attention wliich it pays to their ^irants, and 
the assistance it affords to their deficiency in action, 
arising from the imbecility of age. To those likewise 
in the acme of life it is useful, because it aids them in 
the performance of beautiful acdons. 

When two in concord meet. ' 

For they are more able through it both to concme and 
act. Friendship, also, appears to be naturally inhei^BDt^ 
in that which begets towards that which is begotten ; and 
this not only in the human rac^ but likewise in bird8» in 
most animals, in those of the same nation towards each 
other, and especially among men ; and henc^ we praise 
those that are philanthropic. It may also be seen, in 
travelling, how accommodating and friendly every man 
is to man. It seems, too, that friendship connects cities 
together ; and legislators pay more attendon to it than 
to justice. For concord appears to be something simihr 
to friendship ; but this legislators are especially desirous 
of effecting, and they principally expel sedition, which 
is hostile to concord. And when the citizens^ indeed^ 
are friends, there is no need of justice ; but though they 
are just, they require friendship. Among just things, 
also, that which is especially just, appears to be of a 
friendly nature. Nor is friendship alone necessary, but 
it is also a beautiful thing. For we praise those who are 

' A hemistic of Homer, iKad, 10. v. 224, and so known as ^o 
become proverbial. 
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lovers of friends ; and an abundance of friends, appears 
to be one among the number of beautiful things. Again, 
some are of opinion that the same persons are good men 
and friends. There is, however, no small controversy 
coQceming friendship. For some consider it to be a 
certain similitude, and that similar persons are friends ; 
whence, also, it is said '' like tends to like, a jackdaw ta 
a jackdaw,'' &c. Others on the contrary say, that all 
such persons are potters to each other. ' And they in- 
vestigate concerning these things from a higher and more 
physical origin ; Euripides, indeed, saying. 

Earth) when she's dry, rejoices in the rain ; 
And venerable heay'n, with rain when fiU'd, 
On earth delights to fall. 

And Heraclitus asserting ^' that what is adverse is advan- 
tageous ; that the most beautiful harmony results from 
things of a different nature ; and that all things originate 
from strife." Others, however, are of a contrary opi- 
nion respecting friendship, and among these is Empe- 
docles. For he says, '^ that the similar aspires after the 
similar.'' Such of these doubts, therefore, as are of a 
physical nature we shall omit ; for they are not adapted 
to the present speculation. But we shall direct our atten- 
tion to such of them as pertain to human afl^rs, and to 
the manners and passions of men ; such as, whether there 

' AUudbg to the following verse of Hesiod, which gave rise to 
tlie above-mentiooed proverb : 

u cs^ « The potter envies the potter, and the carpenter the car- 

I 

Ariih VOL. ii. s 
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is friendship among all men, or it is not possible that de- 
praved men can be friends f And whether there is one, 
or many species of friendship ? For those who are of 
opinion that there is but one species of it, because it 
receives the more and the less, do not found thdr opi- 
nion on a sufficient argument. For things specifically 
different receive the more and the less : but of these we 
have spoken before. 



CHAPTER n. 



These things, however, will perhaps become evident, 
when that which is the object of friendly love is known; 
for it seems that not every thing is beloved, but that only 
which is the object of love ; but this is either what is 
good, or what is delectable, or what is usefiiL That, 
however, may appear to be useful through which some 
good or pleasure is procured. Hence, the good and the 
delectable will be objects of love, as ends. WheAer, 
therefore, do men love that which is fsimply] good, or 
that which is good to them ? For these sometimes are 
discordant. A similar inquiry, also, may be made con- 
cermng the delectable. It appears, however, that every 
one loves that which is good to himself; and that good 
is that which is simply the object of love, but that what 
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ia good Id each person, is the object of love to each. 
Each person, however, loves not that which is really good 
to him, but that which appears to be so. But this makes 
no diflference ; for that which appears to be good, will 
be the object of love. Since, however, there are three 
things through which love is produced, [viz. the good, 
the delectable, and the useful,] in the love of things in^ 
animate there is not said to be friendship ; for there is 
no reciprocal love, nor a wish that any good may befal 
them. For it would be perhaps ridiculous to wish that 
some good might befal wine ; but if a man does, he 
wishes that it may be preserved, in order that he may 
have it. But it is said to be requisite to wish well to a 
friend for his own sake ; and those who entertain this 
wish for their friends, are said to be benevolent, though 
the same wish should not be made by them. For it is 
said that benevolence, in reciprocal regard, is friendship ; 
to which perhaps it should be added, if the benevolence 
is not latent. For many persons are benevolent to those 
whom they never saw, in consequence of believing them 
to be wortjby or useful men. And those whom they 
never saw may also be benevolent to them. They appear, 
therefore, indeed, to be benevolent to each other ; but 
how can it be said that they are friends, when they are 
ignorant of the manner in which they are mutually 
affected ? Hence, it is necessary, in order to their being 
friends, that they should be benevolent to, and wish well 
to each other, on account of one of the things we have 
mentioned, [viz. on account of the good, the delectable, 
or tbenseful.^ 
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CHAPTER lit: 



These, howeVer, are specifically different from each 
other ; and, thereforej the loves also, and the friend-^ 
ships differ. iPor there are three species of friendship, 
equal in number to the objects of friendly love ; since 
in each there is a reciprocal love which is not latent; 
But those who love each other, wish well to each 
other, so far as they love. Those^ therefore^ who love 
each, other on account of utility, do not mutually love for 
their own sake, but so far as they obtain some good 
from each other. This is also the case with those who 
love on account of pleasure. For they do not love 
those who are versatile, because they possess certain qua- 
lities, but because they afford them pleasure. And those 
who love on account of utility, possess this friendly love 
on account of the good which they derive from it. Tho$e^ 
likewise, who love on account of pleasure, love on ac- 
count of that which is delectable to them. And the attach- 
ment of these is not personal, but is produced so far as 
the object of their attachment is useful or delectable^ 
These friendships, therefore, are accidental) for the ob^ 
ject of their attachment is not beloved, so far as he is 
such a person as he is, but so far as he administers to 
them some good, or some pleasure* Such frietidships^ 
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therefore, are easily dissolved, the objects of them not 
remaining in a similar condition; for if they are no 
longer delectable or useful, they cease to be beloved. 
And the useful is not permanent, but at a different time 
becomes different. Hence, that through whiqh they 
were friends being dissolved, their friendship also is ^s- 
solved, in consequence of existing for the sake of it. Ji 
friendship, however, of this kind, appears especially to 
subsist among elderly men ; for those who have arrive4 
at this period of life, do not pursue the delectable, but 
the useful ; nor is the delectable pursued by such young 
men in the acme of life, as make utility the object of 
their pursuit. But such persons do not very much live 
together ; for sometimes they are not pleasing to each 
other. They da not, therefore, require an association 
of this kind, unless they are useful ; for they are delectar 
ble to each other so far as they hope for some good. 
Among these friendships, also, [viz. those of utility,] 
hospitable friendship is ranked. But the friendship of 
young men appears to subsist on account of pleasure ; 
fpr they live according to passion, and espe<;iatly pursue 
that which is delectable to them, and that which is pre<^ 
$ent. In consequence of the mutation of age, however. 
Other things become delectable ; on which account they 
rapidly become and cease to be friends. For their 
friendship is changed together with that which is delec- 
table. But the mutation of such a pleasure is rapids 
Yoimg men also are amorous ; for much of th^ amatory 
propensity subsists according to passion, and on account 
of pleasure. Hence they love, and rapidly cease to love, 
frequently changing in the same day, They wish, how- 
ev^i to spend the day with each other, and to live %9gt^ 
ther } for thi^s they obtain what friendship requires. Th^. 
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f riendship, however, of good men, and of those who are 
similar in virtue, is perfect ; for they similarly wish well 
to each other, so far as they are good ; but they are good 
of themselves. But those who wish well to their friends 
for their sake, are especially friends; for they are thus 
aflpQcted towards them on their own account, [i. e. per- 
sonally,] and not from accident. The friendship, there- 
fore, of these remains as long as they are good men ; but 
virtue is stable. And each of these is simply good, and 
good to his friend ; for good men are simply good, and 
are useful to each other. In a similar manner, also, they 
are delectable to each other ; for good men are simply 
and mutually delectable. For to each their proper 
actions, and such-like actions, [viz. such as are similarly 
virtuous,] are attended with pleasure. . But the actions 
of good men are such as these, or resemble them. It 
reasonably follows, also, that such a friendship is stable ; 
for all such things subsist in it connectedly as ought to 
be present with friends. For all friendship is on account 
of good, or on account of pleasure, either simply, or to 
him who loves, and this according to a certain similitude. 
But in this friendship [i. e. in the friendship founded on 
virtue] all the above-mentioned particulars are essen- 
tially inherent ; since in this all the rest are similar, and 
that which is simply good is also simply delectable. 
These things, however, are especially lovely ; and in 
these the most excellent love and friendship principally 
subsist. But it is likely that suqh friendships are rare; 
for persons of this description are few. Farther still, 
virtuous friendship requires time and custom ; for ac- 
cording to the proverb, it is not possible for mtin to 
know each other till they have eaten a peck of salt toge- 
ther. Nor is it proper for one person ' to become inti- 
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mate with, or a friend to another^ till he appears to be 
amiable to him, and worthy of belief. But those who 
rapidly perform towards each other the offices of friend* 
ship, wish indeed to be friends, but are not, unless they 
are amiable^ and know that they are so. They rapidly, 
therefore, contract the wish to be friends, but they do 
not contract friendship. Hence, virtuous friendship is 
perfect according to time, [as being lasting,] and accord- 
ing to other things, and consists from all these. Each 
friend, likewise, is in this friendship similar to each, 
which is a thing necessary to friends. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The friendship, however, which sub^sts on account 
of ^the delectable, has a similitude to virtuous friendship ; 
for good men also are delectable to each other. This is 
likewise the case with the friendship which subsists on 
accoimt of utility ; for good men are also such [i. e. use* 
faY] to each other. But among these [viz. those who 
are friends through the delectable] friendships are espe^ 
cially permanent, when an equality, as for instance, of 
pleasure subsists between them. And not only s6, but 
likewise from the same thing, as is the case with men of 
versatile manners, and not as between the lover and the 
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beloved person. For these are not delighted widi the 
same things, but the lover is delighted with (^the . sight 
of] the beloved person, and he who is beloved is delighted 
with the attention which is paid him by the lover. When 
the flower of age, however, is no more, sometimes die 
friendship also ends. For to the one the sight of his 
friend is no longer pleasing, and to the other bland at- 
tentbn is no longer paid. Many of these, however^ con* 
tinue permanent in their friendship, if each loves the 
manners of each from custom, in consequence of pos* 
sessing similar manners. Those, however, who do not 
reciprocally exchange delight in amatory affairs, but uti* 
lity, are friends in a less degree, and their friendship is 
less permanent. But the friendship of those who are 
friends on account of utility, is dissolved together with 
advantage ; for they were not friends of each other, but 
pf the profitable. On account of pleasure, therefore, 
and on account of utility, it is possible for bad men to be 
friends to each other, and also for worthy with bad men, 
and for those who are neither good nor bad with each 
other, and with the good or the .bad;' but it is evident 
that the good alone can be friends through or on account 
of themselves. *For bad men are not delighted with each 
other, unless each derives some advantage from the other. 
And the friendship of good men alone is unattended with 
calumny ; for it is not easy to believe any thing [bad] of 
him, who has been tried by us for a long time. Among 
these also there is mutual credibility, and a confidaice 
that the one will not injure the other, and such other 
particulars as are thought worthy to be ranked in true 
friendship. In other friendships, however, there is 
nothing to prevent things of this kind from taking place. 
For since men denominate friends those who are con- 
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nected together on account of utility, in the same man- 
ner as cities (for to cities warlike confederacies appear 
to take place for the sake of advantage) ; and since those 
likewise are called friends who like boys love each other 
on account of pleasure, perhaps, indeed, it is necessary 
that we also should call such persons friends, and should 
admit that there are many species of friendship. And 
we must denominate, indeed, the friendship of good men 
so far as they are good, that which is primarily and pro- 
perly so called ; but we must admit that the rest are 
called friendships from similitude. For they are friends 
so far as there is something good and similar among 
them; since the delectable is something good to the 
lovers of pleasure. These friendships, however, are not 
very much conjoined, nor do the same persons become 
friends on account of the useful and the delectable ; for 
things which are from accident are not very much luuted. 
But friendship being distributed into these species, bad 
men, indeed, will be friends on account of pleasure or 
advantage, through which they are similar ; but good 
men will be friends on their own account; for they are 
friends so far as they are good. These, therefore, are 
simply friends ; but those from accident, and from beinj^ 
assimilated to these. 
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CHAPTER V. 



As, however, in the virtues, some men are said to be 
good according to habit, but others according to energy^ 
dius also it is in friendship. For those friends who live 
together are delighted with, and impart good to each 
other; but those who are asleep, or are separated by 
places, do not indeed energize, and yet they are so dis- 
posed as to be able to energize in such a way as friend- 
ship ^requires. For places do not dissolve friendship 
simply, but only the energy of it. If, however, the ab- 
sence is long, it seems to produce an oblivion of friend- 
ship ; whence it is said, that taciturnity dissolves many 
Jriendships. But neither elderly nor austere men appear 
to be adapted to friendship ; for in them there is but 
little of pleasure. No one, however, can constantly as- 
sociate with one who is sorrowful, or with one who is not 
pleasant. For nature appears especially to avoid the 
painful, and to aspire after the pleasing. But those who 
admit the company of each other, and yet do not live 
together, rather resemble benevolent persons than friends ; 
since nothing is so much the province of friends as living 
together. For those who are in want aspire after advan- 
tage. Those, also, who are blessed constantly associate 
with each other j for it is not in the smallest degree fit 
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that these should lead a solitary life. But it is not pos- 
sible for men to live together whose company is not de- 
lightful, and who are not pleased with the same things, 
which fellowship appears to possess. The friendship, 
therefore, of good men is eminently friendship, as we 
have frequently observed. For that which is simply 
good or delectable, appears to be lovely and eligible ; 
but to every one that is lovely and eligible which is to 
him a thing of this kind. A good man, however, is 
lovely and eligible to a good man through both these. 
Dilection, however, is similar to passion, but friendship 
to habit ; for dilection is no less exerted towards inani- 
mate things. But reciprocal love exists in conjunction 
with deliberate choice; and deliberate choice is from 
habit. We, likewise, wish well to those whom we love 
for their own sake, not according to passion, but accord- 
ing to habit. And those who love a friend, love that 
which is good to themselves ; for a good man becoming 
a friend, becomes a good to him to whom he is a friend. 
Each, therefore, loves that which is good to himself, and 
they mutually impart to each other that which is equal, 
both in wishing well and aflfording delight ; for equality 
is said to be friendship. But these things are especially 
present with the friendship of good men. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Friendship, however, subsists in a less degree among 
austere and elderly men, in proportion as they are more 
morose, and less delighted with associations } for these 
appear to be especially friendly, and effective of friend- 
ship. Hence, young men rapidly become friends, but 
not elderly men ; for they do not become friends to those 
with whom they are not delighted. In a similar man- 
ner neither do the austere become rapidly friends. But 
men of this description are indeed benevolent to each 
oth€^r ; for they wish well, and afford assistance to the 
vrants of each other. They are not, however, very much 
friends, because they do not constantly associate, nor 
are delighted with each other ; which things appear to 
b6 especially of a friendly nature. But it is not possible 
to be a friend to many, according to perfect friendship, 
as neither is it possible to love many at one and the same 
f ime ; for this resembles excess ; and a thing of this kind 
is naturally adapted to take place towards one person. 
Moreover, it is not easy for many persons to please the 
same person very much at one and the same time^ nor 
perhaps would it be a good thing if it were easy. Ex- 
peri^ice and custom, likewise, are necessary [to a pes^ 
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feet friendship]], which are very difficult things. But it 
is pebble to please many persons, on account of utility 
and delight ; for there are many of this descripuotv 
[yiz. who are thus to be pleased^, and a little experience 
is sufficient for this purpose. Of diese two, however, 
the friendship which sub^sts through the delectable k 
more similar, Qo true friendship,] when the same things 
are effected by both persons^ and they are delighted with 
each other, or with the same things ; as is the case in the 
friendships of young men ; for there is more of the lft>e* 
ral in these friendships. But the friendship which sub- 
sists on account of utility, is the friendship of merchants 
{]and of those who are occupied in sordid and illiberal 
pursuits]* And those who are blessed, indeed, [[viz. 
1^0 are as happy as the condition of human nature will 
permit,] are not in want of any thing useful or delectable, 
{[because they already possess every thing of this kind]i 
For they wish to live with certain persons ; and they en- 
dure what is painful but for a short time ; since no one 
could endure it continually, not even good itself, if it 
\vere attended with molestation. Hence, they search 
for friends who can procure them delights It is, how^ 
ever, perhaps necessary to search for good men who are 
^uch, [i. e. who are delectable,] and who are also such to 
their friends ; for thus those things will be present with 
them, which ought to be present with friends* But men 
in authority and power, appear to use their friends by 
tnaking a distinction between them ( for some are Useful, 
and others delectable to them. The same things, how«> 
ever, are not very much effected by both these* For 
neither do they search for those who are delectable in 
conjunction with virtue, nor for those who are useful for 
worthy purposes ; but aspiring after pleasure, they search 
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for men of versatile manners, and for those who are 
skilful in accomplishing what they are ordered to do. 
But these qualifications are not very much found in the 
same person. We have, however, already observed, 
that the worthy man is at the same time pleasing and 
useful. But such a one will not be the friend of the man 
who surpasses others in power and authority, unless he 
also surpasses others in virtue ; but if he does not, he 
who surpasses will not equalize according to the analogous. 
Men of this description, however, are rare. The above* 
mentioned friendships, therefore, are inequality. For 
jeither the same things are eflfected by both, and Aey 
mutually wish the same things, or they exchange one 
thing for another, as for instance, pleasure for utility. 
But that these are friendships in a less degree, and that 
they are less permanent, has been already observed by us. 
They appear, however, through a similitude and dissimi- 
litude of the same thing, to be and not to be friendships. 
For fix)m thdr similitude to the friendship which is- ac- 
cording to virtue, they appear to be friendships ; ^ce 
the one of these has the delectable, but the other the 
•useful. But both these are inherent in tirtuous friend- 
ship. They diflfer, however, in this, that virtuous friaul- 
«hip is free from calumny, and is stable ; but these are 
rapidly changed, and they also differ in many other 
things. And from this dissimilitude to the friendship 
which is according to virtue, they do not appear to be 
friendships. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



There is, however, another species of friendship, 
which subsists according to transcendency ; such as diat 
between a father and his son, and in short between a 
more elderly and a younger man, between a husband and 
his wife, and between every governor and him who is 
governed. But these friendships, also, differ from each 
other. For there is not the same friendship between pa- 
rents and children, as there is between governors and the 
governed ; nor between a father and son, as between a 
son and his &ther ; nor between a husband and wife, as 
between a wife and husband. For the virtue and also 
tl^iPwork of each of these are different ; and the things 
are different on account of which they love. Their 
loves, therefore, and their friendships are different; 
Hence, neither are the same things effected by each to- 
wards each, nor is it fit they should be required. But 
when children, indeed, bestow on their parents those 
things which offspring ought to bestow on those by 
whom they were begotten, and parents bestow on their 
children those things which it is proper to bestow on 
their offspring, then the friendship between such as these 
will be stable and worthy. It is, however, necessary in 
all the friendships which silbsist according to transcen- 
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dency, that the love should be analogous ; as, for instance, 
that the better character should be beloved in a greater 
degree than he loves, and that this should also be the case 
with the more useful character, and in a similar manner 
with each of the rest. For when love exists according to 
desert, then in a certain respect equality is produced ; which 
appears to be the peculiarity of friendship. The equals 
however, does not appear to subsist similarly in just things 
and in friendship. For in just things, indeed, the equality 
which is according to desert, ranks in the first place ; 
but that which is according to quantity in the second 
place. But in friendship, the equality which is according 
to quantity, ranks in the first place, and that which is 
according to desert in the second place. This, however, 
becomes evident if there is a great interval, of virtue or 
vice, or aJBBuence, or of some other things ; for then they 
are no longer friends, nor do they think themselves quz^ 
Kfied to be so. But this is most apparent in. the gods; 
Jbr the?/ viost abimdantly transcend in every iking 
ikat is good. ' It is also evident in kings ; for those who 
are much inferior to them, do not think themselves wor- 



' A gcx>d man, in consequence of being similar to, may be said 
to be the fri^d of, divinity 9 but then as from the transcendency 
of the divine nature, there is no reciprocation of similitude, when it 
is also said that God is the friend of good men, nothing more is to 
be understood by this assertion, than that divinity is participated by 
him through proximity, alliance and aptitude, as much as is possi- 
ble to human nature. And in this way, the following beautii^ol 
passage of Diogenes must be understoood : — ** All things are the 
possessions of the gods ; good men are the friends of the gods ; 
and friends have all things in common. It is impossible, therefoTe> 
that a man beloved by the gods should not be happy, or ^at a 
wise and just man should not be beloved by the gods.'' 
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thy to be their friends. Nor do those who are of no 
worth aspire to be friends of the best or the wisest of men. 
In such as these, therefore, there is no accurate definitiony 
as long as they are the friends of some one. For many 
things being taken away, the friendship may yet remain ; 
but if they are separated by a gr«it interval fit>m each 
other, as is the case with man and divinity, friendship no 
longer remains. Whence, also, it b doubted, whether 
friends would wish for their friends the greatest of goods, 
such, for instance, as for them to be gods ; for in this 
case they would no longer be friends to them. Neither, 
therefore, would they be a good to them ; for friends 
vt a good to each other. Hence, if it is well said, that 
a friend wishes well to his friend for his sake, it is requt* 
nte that he should remain such as he is. But he wi^es 
the greatest good may befal him, still remaining a man. 
And perhaps he does not wish diat every good may 
befal him ; for every one especially wishes to obtain good 
hmiself. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



The multituiie, however^ appear from ambition to be 
more desirous of being beloved than of loving. Hence^ 
the multitude love flatterers* For a flatterer is a friend 
who is surpassed [by him whom he flatters,^ or pretends 
to be so, and also professes to love in a greater degree 
than he is beloved. But to be beloved appears to be 
proximate to the being honoured, after which the muld- 
tude a^ire. It seems, however, that they do not choose 
honour on its own account, but from accident. For the 
multitude are delighted when they are honoured by 
those in power, through the hope [of the benefits they 
may thence derive ;] for they fancy they shall obtain 
irom them that of which they are in want. They are 
delighted, therefore, with honour, as an indicatioa that 
they shall be benefited. But those who aspire aft^ 
honour from worthy and intelligent men, desire to con- 
firm their own opinion of themselves. They rejoice, 
therefore, that they are worthy persons, believing in the 
judgment of those who say that they are worthy ; but 
they are dehghted to be beloved per se. Heoce» it 
would seem that this is a better thing than to be honour- 
ed, and that friendship is a thing eligible of itself. Friend- 
ship, however, seems to consist more in loving than in 
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bong bf loved ; of which this is an indication, that mo- 
thers r#joice in loving [their children^. For some mo- 
thers give their children to be privately educated by 
others, and love them knowing them to he thdr own 
pfispring, but are not anxious to be beloved in return if 
both cannot be effected, but it appears to them to be 
sufficient if they see their children ddng well. And they 
love their ofispring, though the offspring are unable to 
pay that attention to their mother which is fit, because 
they are ignorant of her. Since, therefore, friendship 
consists rather in loving than in being beloved, and we 
praise those who are lovers of friends^ to love appears to 
be the virtue of friends. Hence, those in whom this 
exists according to desert, are stable friends, and the 
friendship of such as these is stable. But thus, also, 
those who are unequal may especially become friends ; 
for thus they will be equalized. Equality, however, and 
similitude are friendship, and especially the similitude of 
those who resemble each other in virtue ; for being of 
themselves stable, they are also stable towards each other, 
and neither require any thing depraved, nor are subser* 
vient to any thing of this kind, but, as I may say, they 
prohibit what is base. For it is the province of good 
men, neither to err themselves, nor permit their friends 
to be subservient to erroneous conduct. But depraved 
men have no stability ; for they do not remain similar 
to themselves ; but are only friends for a short time, 
being delighted with the depravity of each other. Use- 
ful, however, and pleasing men, remain friends for a 
longer time -, for they continue friends as long as they 
impart to each other pleasure and advantage. But th^ 
friendship which subsists on account of utility, appears to 
be composed from contraries ; such as the friendship of 
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the poor with the rich man, and of the unlearned vrith 
the learned man* For he who is in want of any thing, 
aspiring to the possession of it, recompenses with some- 
thing else him from whom he obtains what he wants. 
Hither, also, may be referred the lover and the beloved, 
the beautiful and the deformed. Hence, lovers some- 
times appear to be ridiculous when they think they ought 
to be beloved as much as they love. If, therefore, they 
-are similarly amiable, periiape it is fit they should dius 
think; but it is ridiculous if they possess nodiing of 
this kind. Perhaps, also, neither does one contrary 
desire another essentially, but only from accident. But 
the appetite is directed to the medium ; for this is good. 
-Thus, for instance, it is good to a dry thing not to be- 
come moist, but to arrive at the medium [between dry- 
ness and moisture ;] and in a similar manner to a hot 
thing, and to other substances. These things, however, 
must be omitted; £Dr they are more foreign than is 
proper. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It 96em8, however, as we said in the beginning, that 
both friendship and justice are conversant with and exist 
in the same things ; for in all society there appears to be 
a certain justice and friendship. Men, therefore, call 
their fellow-sailors, and fellow-soldiers friends, and in 
a similar manner those who associate with them in 
other employments. But such as is the extent of thdr 
associations, such also is the extent of their friendship ; 
for such likewise is the extent of justice. The proverb, 
too, Hghtly says, '^ that all things are common among 
friends ;'' for friendship consists in communion. Among 
brothers, however, and associates, zjil things are com- 
mon; but among others they are limited to certain 
bounds } and to some indeed more so, but to others less ; 
for with respect to friendship, also, some are friendships 
in a greater and others JA a less degree. Just things, 
also, differ ; for there is not the same justice * between 
parents and children, as between brothers towards each 
other, nor as between associates and fellow-citizens. And 
the like takes place in other friendships. Injuries, there- 
fore, are different towards each of these, and they re- 
cdve an increase, by how much the more the persons 
injured are friend^ Thus, for instance, it is a more dire 
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thing to defraud an associate of money than a fellow^ 
citizen ; and not to assist a brother than to refuse assist- 
ancc to a stranger ; and to strike a father, than to strike 
any other person. But the just is naturally adapted to be 
increased at one and the same time with friendship, as 
subsisting in the same things, and being equally extend* 
ed. All communions or societies, however, resemble 
the parts of the political or civil communion. For men 
journey together with a view to a certain advantage, and 
in order to procure something which pertains to human 
life. Political communion, also, appears to exist for the 
sake of advantage, to have been established with a view 
to this from the beginning, and to continue so. For the 
attention of legislators is directed to this, and they say 
that what is advantageous in common is just. Other 
communions, therefore, partially aspire after utility. 
ThuS) sailors aspire after the utility pertaining to naviga- 
tion, or to the acquisition of wealth, or something of the 
like kind ; but soldiers aspire after the utility pertaining 
to war, whether riches are the object of their desire, or 
victory, or the capture of cities. The like, also, takes 
place among tribes and the populace. Some commu- 
nions, however, appear to have been formed on account 
of pleasure, such as the communion from the celebration 
of festivals, or from societies instituted to promote good 
fellowship ; for these subsist for the sake of sacrifidng 
smd association. But all these appear to be subject to 
polidcal communion ; for political communion does not 
aspire after present advantage, but to that which pertains 
to the whole of life 5 performing sacrifices, and for this 
purpose forming assemblies, bestowing honours on the 
gods, and affording a cessation from labour, in conjunc- 
tion with pleasure. For ancient sacrifices and a^emblies 
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appear to hare been instituted after ooUectiag the fruks 
of the earth, as first fruits. All commmuons, therefore, 
appear to be parts of the political commumon. But 
such-like frieodsbips follow such-like commuxuo&s. 



CHAPTER X. 



There are, howevert three species of a polity, and as 
many deviations from them, which are, as it were, the 
corruptions of these polities* But the polities indeed are^ 
^ kbgdom, an aristocracy, and the third is derived frooa 
die distribution of honours through the medium of wealdi, 
wluch as it seems may be appropriately called a timo- 
cracy. Most men, however, are accustomed to call it 
[simplyj a polity. But of these, a kingdom is the be^ 
and a timocracy is the worst. The deviation, also, from 
a kingdom, is indeed a tyranny ; for both are monar- 
chies. They differ, however, very much from each 
-odier. For the tyrant, indeed, looks to his own advan- 
tage ; but the king to the advantage of those whom he 
goorems* For he is not a Img toho is not si0cimt I9 
Jiimse^ and who does not surpass Ms subjects in every 
Und iff good. But a man of this descripdon is in want 
of nothing. Hence, his attention will act be disected 
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to what is advantageous to himsdf, but to the boi^t of 
those whom he governs ; for he who is not a person, pf 
this description, will be a certain elected king. A tyrant, 
however, is the contrary to a king [properly so called }] 
for he pursues his own good. And from this it is more 
evident that he is the worst of rulers ; for that which is 
contrary to the best, is the worst. But the transition 
from a kingdom is into a tyranny ; for a tyranny is the 
depravity of a monarchy. And a depraved king becomes 
a tyrant. The transition from an aristocracy is into an 
oligarchy, through the vice of the governors, who dis- 
tribute civil offices in a manner contrary to desert } bestow 
upon themselves all, or the greater part of every thing 
that is good, and always appoint the same persons magis- 
trates, paying more attention to wealth than to any thing 
else. Those, therefore, that govern are few, and are 
depraved instead of being the most worthy men. . But 
the transition from a timocracy is into a democracy; 
.since these polities border on each other. For in a timo- 
cracy, also, the multitude have dominion, and all those 
.that are rich are equaL A democracy, however^ is in 
the smallest degree depraved ; for it deviates but little 
from the form of a polity, [i. e. from a dmocracy]. 
After this manner, therefore, . polities are especially 
.changed ; for thus they are changed the least, and the 
most easily. The resemblances^ however, and as it were 
.paradigms of them may be derived from families. For 
-the communion, or society, between a father and his 
children has the form of a kingdom ; for a father pays 
attention to his children por their own sakesj. Hence, 
also. Homer calls Jupiter father ; for the intention of a 
kingdom is to be a paternal government. But among 
the Persians the government of a father is tyrannical ; 
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for diey use their children as slaves. The govemmenty 
likewise, of a master towards his servants is tyrannical ; 
for in this government that alone which is advantageous 
to the master is performed. This, therefore, appears to 
be right ; but the Persian government is erroneous. For 
of things that are different, the governments also are dif- 
ferent. But the government of man and wife appears 
to be aristocratic. For the man governs according to 
desert, and in those things in which it is proper for the 
man to govern ; but he permits his wife to rule over 
siich things as are adapted to be governed by a woman. 
If the man, however, has dominion in all things, the go- 
vernment is changed into an oligarchy ; for he does this 
contrary to desert, and not so iar as he is the better cha- 
racter. But it sometimes happens that women, in conse- 
quence of being heiresses, govern [even in things per- 
taining to men]. The government, therefore, in this 
case, is not according to virtue, but is through . wealth 
and power, in the same manner as in oligarchies. And 
the government of brothers resembles a timocracy ; for 
they are equal, except so far as they differ in their ages* 
Hence, if there is a great difference in their ages, the 
friendship is no longer fraternal. But a democratic go- 
vernment is especially to be seen in those families which 
are without a master : for here all govern equally. In 
those iamiUes, also, where he who governs is a man of 
a weak understanding, every one has the power of acting 
as he pleases. 
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CHAPTER XL 



In each of the polities, however, friendship appears to 
have the same extent as justice. And the friendship, 
indeed, between a king and his subjects, consists m tran^ 
scendency of beneficence ; for he benefits his subjects, 
smce, being a good man, he is attentive to their interest 
like a shepherd, in order that they may do well. Whence, 
also. Homer calls Agamemnon the shepherd of the 
people. Such, likewise, is paternal friend^ip; but it 
<iiffers in the magnitude of the benefits which it confers* 
For the &ther is the cause of the existence of his chikl, 
which appears to be a thing of the greatest consequence^ 
and also procures him nutriment and education. The 
same things, likewise, are attributed to progenitors ; for 
a father is naturally adapted to rule over his children, 
and progenitors over the (^spring of their children, and 
idngs over their subjects. Bnt these friendships conmt 
In transcendency ; on which account, also, parents a^e 
honoured. The just, therefore, in these is not the same, 
but subsists according to desert ; for thus, also, the 
friendship subsists. There is likewise, the same friend- 
ship between a husband and wife, as in an aristocracy ; 
for it subsists according to virtue, and a more ample good 
is attributed to the better character^ and that which is 
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adapted and appropriate is attributed to each. For thn^ 
also, jdstice is efibcted. But the friendship of brothers 
tt^embles that of associates ; for they are equal, and of 
the same age; and persons of this description, apply 
themselves for the most part to the same disciplines, and 
are similar in their manners. The friendship, therefore, 
which exists in a timocracy resembles this ; for in this 
government it is requidte that the citizens should be 
equal and worthy persons. Hence, they alternately and 
equally govern. Such, therefore, is the' friendship of 
brothers. In corrupt polities, however, as the justice is 
but small, so likewise is the friendship, and it exists iH 
the smaller degree in the worst polity* For in a ty- 
ranny there is either no friendship, or very little ; since 
among those with whom there is nothing common be- 
tween the governor and the governed, there is not any 
fnendshq); for neither is there any justice. But the 
friend^ip between them, resembles that which is between 
an artist and his instrument, between the soul and the 
body, and between a master and his servant } for these 
hidokl are benefited by those that use them. There is 
not, however, any friendship with, nor justice towards 
things inanimate, as neither is there towards a horse or 
an 03C, or towards a slave so far as he is a slave, smce 
there is nothing common between these. For a slave h 
an animated instrument ; but an instrument is an indni^ 
mate sktve. So far, therefore, as he is a slave, there is 
no friendship between him and his master; but there 
may be so far as he is a man« For it appears that there 
is a certain justice due from every man towards evei;^ 
man who is able to partake of law and compact ; vA 
therefore there may also be a friendship between any one 
man and another, so far as each is a msau In tyrannical 
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govemments, however, there is but little friendship and 
justice ; but there is very much of each in democra* 
des ; for among those that are equal, many things are 
common. 



CHAPTER XII. 



All friendship, therefore, as we have before observed, 
consists in communion ; but it may be divided into that 
which subsists between kindred, and that which subsists 
between associates. But political friendships, the fnend* 
ships of those of the same tribe, of those who sail toge* 
ther, and such like, are more similar to the friendships of 
associates ; for they appear to exist as it were from com- 
pact. Among these, also, hospitable friendship may be 
ranked. The friendship, likewise, of kindred appears to 
be multiform, and the whole of it depends from paternal 
friendship. For parents love their children, as being 
somethmg of themselves ; but children love their parents, 
as being something proceeding from them. Parents, 
however, have a greater knowledge of their oflFspring, [so 
as to know more accurately that they are their offspring,] 
(ban the offspring know that they proceeded from their 
parents ; and that from which a. thing is generated has a 
greater familiarity and alliance with the thmg produced, 
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than the thmg produced has irith its maker. For that 
which originates from a thing, is the property of that from 
ipdiich it originates ; as a tooth, or a hair, or any thing 
else, is the property of its possessor ; but that from which 
a thing originates, is not the property of any one of the 
things which origmate from it, or is so in a less degree/ 
The love also of parents to their children is superior to 
that of children to their parents, by length of time ; for 
parents love dieir children as soon as they are bom ; but 
children their parents in process of time, when they begin 
to understand or perceive that they are thdr parents. 
From these things, likewise, it is evident on what account 
mothers love their children more [[than fathers love 
themj.' Paremsi indeed, therefore, love their children 
as themselves ; for those that proceed from them are as 
it were their other selves, by being separated from them ; 
but children love their parents^ as proceeding from themr 
Brothers, however, love each other in consequence of 
being bom from the same parents; for sameness with 
dieir parents causes them to be the same with each other. 
Hence it is said, that they have the same blood, the same 
root, and such Uke expressions. They are, therdfor^ in 
a certain respect, one and the same in separate bodies. 
The bemg educated together also, and equality of age, 
greatly ccmtribute to friendship ; for [according to the 
proverb,3 

** Equal delights m equal age.'' 

' When cause and effect are of such a nature, that the latter de^ 
rives its existence from the former, then the efiect is the property of 
the cause ; since previously to proceeding from, it was contained in 
it. But the cause is not, properly speaking» the property of die 
effect ) for the effect ottly participates of the causey but does not coo* 
tain the whole of it in itsdf. 
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And those who are accustomed to the same things are 
associates. Hence» also, fraternal friendship is assimi^ 
lated to the friendship of associates* Cousins^ like^irise^ 
and the remaining kindred become conjoined fr^m the 
friendship of brothers, in consequence of [mediatelyj 
originating from the same persons* Somer however, W* 
come more united in friendship, and others less, in con- 
sequence of the source of their race being nearer, or mote 
remote. But the friendship of children towards their 
parents, and of men towards the gods, is as towards that 
which is good and transcendent. For parents and the 
gods confer the greatest benefits ; for they are the causes 
of existence and of being nourished, and when they are 
of a proper age, of being educated. A friendship^ also, 
cf this kind, possesses the delectable and the us^l in a 
greater degree than the friendship of strangers, because 
their life is in a greater degree more common. Those 
things, however, are to be found in fraternal frwndship^ 
which exist in the friendship of associates; and in a 
greater degree in those that are worthy, and in diorf, in 
those that are similar, in proportion as they are more 
familiar, and love each other from their birth ; 
and in proportion as those who are bom from the 
same parents, who are nourished together, and siim- 
hrly educated, are more similar in their manners. In 
this friendship, likewise, the proof which is obtained 
from time, is most abundant, and most firm. And things 
pertaining to friendship subsist analogously in the remain- 
ing gradations of kindred. But the friendship between 
man and wife appears to be according to nature ; for man 
is more a connubial tlian ^ political animal ; and this by 
how much more i family i^ prior to, and more nacessary 
than a city, and the procreation of offspring is more com- 
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mon to all animals. In other animals, therefore, the com** 
munion proceeds thus far, [i. e. as far as to the procre- 
ation of oflbpring ;3 but men and women not only cohabit 
for the sake of begetting children, but also with a view 
to the necessaries and conveniences of life. For their 
employments are immediately divided, and those of the 
huAand are different from those of the wife. Hence, 
they asdst each other, referring their own private posses- 
sioos to the common [good of the family]. On account 
of these things, therefore, both the useAil and the delec- 
table appear to be contained in this friendship. It will 
also exist on account of virtue, if the husband and wife 
are worthy characters. For there is a vutue pertaining 
to each, and diey will rejoice in a thing of this kind. 
Children, however, appear to be a bond; and hence 
those marriages that are without children are more 
swiftly dissolved. For children are a common good to 
both the husband and wife i and that which is conmum 
connects. To inquire also how a husband ought to live 
wllfa his wife, and in short, one friend with another, 
appeats to be nothing else than to inquire how jusdce 
subsists between them. For it does i^ot appear that there 
it the same justice between one friend and another, nor 
between one stranger, one associate, and one disdple, 
mth another. 
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CHAPIER XUI. 



SiNCCy therefore, there are three kinds of £riendshi|V 
as was observed in the beginning, and according to .each 
some are frioids in equality, but others according to 
transcendency ; for similarly good men are friends^and 
[[between worthy men who are not equally worthy3 the 
more may be the friend of the less worthy » and in a.yini* 
lar manner with respect to friendships which subsist on 
account of delight, and on account of utility, they 
may be equal or unequal, and different in the ad- 
vantages with which they are attended ; — ^this being 
the case, it is requisite that those friends who ^re 
equal should be equalized in loving and other tl^ilgfi, 
[pertaining to friendship,] but that those who are unc^ 
qual, should render to themselves that which is analogous 
in transcendendes/ Accusations, however, and cpinplaints 
reasonably take place in that friendship alone, or princi- 
pally, which is founded in utility. For those who are 
friends on account of virtue, are readily disposed to bene- 
fit each other ; for this is the peculiarity of virtue and 
friendship. But with those who contend with each 
other in kindness, there are no accusations nor contests ; 

' Viz. By how much more one friend is better than anotlier, by 
so much the more he ought to be beloved. 
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for no one is indignant with him who loves and benefits 
him ; but if he is grateful^ he will recompense him by 
benefiting him in return. He, however, who transcends 
[In the benefits which he confers,] obtaining that which 
he desires, will not accuse his friend ; for each aspires 
after good. Nor do accusations and complaints very 
much take place in the friendships which are founded in 
pleasure ; for at one and the same time both obtain the 
object of their desire, if they rejoice to live together. 
He^ however, will appear to be ridiculous who accuses 
him by whom he is not delighted, when it is not possible 
to spend his time with him. But the friendship which is 
founded in utility, is full of accusations and complaints ; 
for since tfacy make use of each other with a view to ad- 
vantage, they are always in want of more, and fancy they 
have less than is proper, and blame their friends because 
they do not obtain as much as they are in want of, though 
they deserve to obtain it. But those who benefit are not 
able to supply as much as those who are benefited require. 
It appears, however, that as the just is twofold, for one 
kind is unwritten, but the other is legal, thus also with 
respect to the friendship which is founded in utility, one 
kind indeed is ethical, but the other is legal. Accusa*- 
tions, therefore, then especially take place, when com- 
pacts are formed and dissolved, not with a view to the 
same friendship [as that by which they are united]. But 
the legal friendship founded in utility, is that which sub« 
dsts by compacts ; one kind, indeed, being entirely venal, 
from hand to hand, [viz. such as takes place in buying 
and selling ;] but another kind is more liberal, in which 
one thing is to be given for another at a stated time, but 
from compact. In this friendship, however, that which 
is owing is manifest, and is not ambiguous, but a friendly 
ArisL VOL. II. u 
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delay is penqitted to take place. Qence^ vrith. som^/bi 
these, there are no judicial processes, biit they think .^ is 
requisite to love those who form comp^ct^s, from ttjie o|4i- 
gation of fidelity. But the ethical friendship doe^ j^ 
consist in compacts, but what it gives, it giv^^as, to a 
friend, and this is also the case with whatever is, impfuted 
by the one to the other. He, however, who gives th||ai)j|kit 
fit that he should receive in return an equivaleott rfil^*:9¥^ 
than an equivalent, as if he had not given but lent y l>at 
if he does not receive the retribution which he^pf^qfcd 
from the contract, he accuses his friend. And th^J^ip- 
pens because all or most men wish to obtain things.,^!:}!^ 
are truly beautiful, but deliberately choose wh^tjis a^^nn- 
tageous. But it is beautiful to benefit^ not with^i, yi?^ to 
be benefited in return; and it is advantageous to be bene- 
fited. He, therefore* who is able, ought to p^tkea xfDtri- 
bution equivalent to the benefit he has ^ep^^ifij^^nd 
willingly ; for a frien4 ii^ust not return kindness. tUi^pil- 
lingly. If, therefore, he has erred from die fintt,, apd 
has been benefited by an improper person ; &|' ^be was 
not benefited by a friend, nor by one who did th» for 
his sake ;— if this be the case, retribution must be made, 
as if he had been benefited by compact. Hence, he vrix> 
has been benefited by such a one, ought to promise that 
he will make a retribution if he can ; but if he cannot, he 
who conferred the benefit ought not to think it fit that 
he should be recompensed, so that if posdble, retribution 
is to be made. In the beginning, however, it is requiate, 
when a benefit is offered, to consider by whom it is 
offered, and with what view, so as either to accept or re- 
fuse it. But it may be doubted, whether retribution is 
to be measured by the advantage of him who receives it, 
or by the beneficence of him who made it. For those 
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-^vrbo receive it say in extenuation that they receive 

'^"midtk things from benefactors as are of little use to them, 
^ttid which diey might have received from others ; but, 
4ki the ccmtrary, the benefactors say that they bestow the 

- greatest things which it was in dieir power to give, and 
^Uch could not be obtained from others, and that they 
conferred them in dangerous circumstances, or such-Gke 
itecessities. Since, therefore, this friendship subsists on 
account of utility, the measure of it is the advantage of 
lam who is benefited. For he is the person who is in 
*4vanC^add his friend asdsts him, in order that he may 

^Teceive ^M equal benefit in return* The assistabce, there-. 
fan, afibrded by him who is benefited, will be as great 

' ai diar which he recdved. And as much 6t even more 
nnist be given by him in return ; for it is more beautiful 
jfliid becoming. But in those fiiendships which are 
IbtUElded in virtue, there are no accusations; and the deli- 

' beMite choice of him who benefits resembles a' measure. 

^'Wofi die authority of vurtue and manners condsts in deli- 

"" 1)ertttfi choke. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Dissensions^ however, take place in those friend* 
ships which subsist according to transcendency ; for each 
thinks it fit that he should have more than the other. But 
when this takes place, the friendship is dissolved. For 
the better character of the two thinks it is proper that he 
should have more than the other ; for more ought to he 
distributed to a good man. This is also the case with 
him who is the more useful person of the two ; for they 
say it is not fit that he who is useless should have an equal 
portion with him who is useful ; since ministranl. oflkes 
will take place, and not friendship, unless what is dope 
from friendship is according to the desert of the deeds. 
For they are of opinion, that as in pecuniary negociationg, 
those who employ a greater sum of money receive more 
psiofit, thus also it ought to be in friendship. The con- 
trary, however, is the opinion of him who is tndigfftfi 
and who is the worse character ; for these think that it is 
the province of a good friend to assist those that are in 
want. For what advantage, say they, is there in being the 
friend of a worthy or powerful man, if no benefit is to be 
derived from him ? It seems, however, that each thinks 
rightly, and that it is requisite to distribute more to each 
from friendship, yet not of the same thing, but more of 
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honour indeed to him who transcends, but more of gain 
to him who is indigent ; for honour indeed is the reward 
of Tirtue and beneficence, but gain is the auxiliary of 
indigence. This also appears to be the case in polities. 
For he is not honoured who is the cause of no good to 
file community ; since that which is common is given to 
him who benefits the community ; but honour is some- 
thing common. For it is not possible for a man at one 
and the same dme to be enriched and honoured by the 
community ; since no one endures to have less in aU 
thmgs. Hence to him who is inferior in wealth honour 
IB given ; but money to him who is to be bribed by gifts. 
For distribution according to desert equalizes and pre* 
serves friendship, as we have before observed. In this 
manner, therefore, it is requisite to act towards those 
who are unequal ; and he who is benefited either in 
wealth, or in virtue, should remunerate him by whom he 
& benefitted with honour, thus recompensing him as far 
u he is able. For friendship requires that which is pos- 
sibte, and not that which is according to desert. For a 
recompense according to desert is not possible in all 
things, as in honours conferred on the gods and parents; 
dhce no one can bestow these according to desert ; but 
he who pays homage to them to the utmost of his power 
a^ipears to be a worthy man. Hence, though it would 
teem not to be lawful for a son to abandon his father, yet 
it h lawful for a father to abandon his son. For a return 
ou^t to be made by him who is a debtor. But a son 
can do nothing worthy of the benefits he has received 
from his father ; so that he will always be his debtor. 
Those, however, to whom others are indebted have the^ 
power of abandoning their debtors ; and, therefore, a 
fiither has this power. At the same time, however, no 
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fether perhaps will abandon his son, unless the son is 
transcendently depraved ; for, exclusive of natural friend* 
diip, it is human not to refuse giving assistance when it 
is wanted. But if the son is depraved^ he is either to be 
avoided by his father, or his father must not be anxious 
to assist hinu [A depraved son, however, sometioitt 
iiates his father, or at least does not very much endeavour 
to assist him.'3 For the multitude wish to be benefited; 
but they avoid acting beneficently, as a useless thing. 
And thus much concerning these particulars. 

' This sentence within the brackets, I have added from Mr* 
Bridgman's translation of the Paraphrase on the mconiacheai» 
Ethics, by an anonymous Greek writer, as what follows it in chetext 
seems to require it, as is well observed by Wilkinson. 
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CHAPTER I. 



K all friendships, howeveri which are of a dissimilar 
ecies, the analogous, as we have already observe^y 
ualizes and preserves friendship. Thus, for instance, 
the political friendship, to the shoemaker a retribution 
made for his shoes, according to their worth, and to 
s weaver, and other artificers. Here, therefore, a com- 
m measure, money, is employed ; and to this every 
ag is referred, and by this is measured. But in the 
latory friendship, sometimes indeed the lover accuses 
s object of his love, that though he loves her beyond 
^asure, he is not beloved in return, thoughi if it should 
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SO happen, he has nothing which can excite love. Fre- 
quently, however, she who is beloved complains that her 
lover, havbg formerly promised every thing, now per^ 
forms nothing [that he had promised]]- But things of 
this kind happen, when the one indeed loves the cbyect 
of his love on account of pleasure, but the other loves 
her lover on account of utility ; and these things are not 
present with both. For since the friendship exists on 
account of these things, a dissolution of it takes place, 
when those things are not accomplished which are the 
final causes of their love. For they do not love each 
other, but what each possesses, which is not stable. 
Hence, such also are their friendships, [viz. they are not 
stable]. The friendship, however, which is founded in 
manners [i. e. virtuous friendship] since it exists per se^ 
[or independent of external circumstances] is permanent, 
Sfs we have before observed. But friends also disagree 
when other things happen to them, and not those which 
were the objects of their desire ; for when a man does 
not obtain that which he desired, it is just as if he ob- 
tained nothing. Thus, a certain person promised a harper 
that he would reward him in proportion to the excellence 
of his singing. But in the morning, when the harp^ 
demanded the fulfilment of his promise, he said that he 
had returned pleasure for pleasure.' If, therefoj:e» tlus 
[i. e. pleasure] had been the wish of each, the harper 
would have been sufficiently recompensed ; but if the 
object of the one was delight, and of the other gain, and 
if the object of the one was accomplished, but not of the 
other, the compact between them was not well fulfilled. 

' Plutarch attributes this deed to Dionysius the STraciaan 
tyrant. 
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Ear a nan will atta:id to those things of which he it in 
want, and for the sake of them will give what is requisite. 
With respect, however, to the recompense which ought 
to be made, whether ought it to be estimateil by him who 
gives, or by him who receives ? For he who gives first, 
seems to leave to the receiver what the recompense 
should be; which they say Protagoras' also did. 
For when he had taught any thing, he ordered the 
learner to estimate what appeared to him to be the worth 
of the knowledge he had gained, and he received accord- 
ing to his valuation. But in things of this kind, to some 
persons it is sufficient to say. 

Sufficient be the price a friend appoints.^ 

Those, however, who having first received money, after- 
wards perform nothing which they had promised to do, on 
WdcQunt of the excessive magnitude of their promise, are 
deservedly accused ; for they do not perform what they 
^d agreed to accomplish. But the sophists perhaps are 
ddmpelled to do this, because no one would give money 
for those things which they know. These, therefore, 
Because they do not perform that for which they received 
a reward, are justly blamed. With those persons, how- 
ever, among whom there is no compact for services per- 
formed, we have already observed that those who first 
give to others on their own account, are not to be 
blamed ; for of this kind is the friendship which is 
founded in virtue. Retribution, also, must be made ac- 
cording to deliberate choice ; for this is the province of 

' See my translation of the Protagoras of Plato. 
* This verae is from the Works and Days of Hesiod ; but tht 
half of it only is quoted by Aristotle^ 
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a friendy and of yirtue. This conduct, likewxi^ a^ it 
seems, should be adopted by those who tfe adsodatetf in 
philosophy ; for the worth of philosophy is not to be 
measured by money, nor can any honoiur be conferred 
equivalent to its dignity. But perhaps it is sufficient that 
a recompense as great as posable is made, in the same 
manner as towards the gods and parents. Where, how- 
ever, the gift is not such as this, but is conferred with a 
view to a certain thing, [I. e. with a view to some recom^ 
pense,3 a remuneration perhaps ought especially to be 
made, which to both frieods wiU appear to be according 
to desert. But if this should not happen to take place, it 
may not only appear to be necessary, but also to be just, 
that he who first received, should determine what 18 an 
equal compensation. For if as much advantage or phsa^ 
sure is returned as was recdved, the remuneratiG«i wSi 
be according to desert. For this also appeals f*' tahp 
place in traffic } and in some places there are laws whiph 
forbid any judicial processes respecting voluntary; oofh 
tracts ; as if it were fit that in communions of this Jdfd 
there should be no other judge, nor any other law« 'Imt 
that all di£Ferences should be decided by the p«r8cm^« 
whom trust is reposed, and by whom such' contracta air 
used. For they think that he who was intrusted to.esd- 
mate the retribution, will judge more justly than be i«bo 
rqposed that trust ; since, for the most part, those who 
possess, and those who wish to receive any thing, do not 
estimate equitably. For every one thinks that his own 
property and what he gives are of great value. At the 
same time, however, the retribution should be as great 
as it is determined to be by those who i^eive the gift. 
Perhaps, however, a thing is not to be estimated to be 
worth 80 much as it appeared to its possessor^ but to be 
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worth as much as he would have estimated it to be 
before be possessed it. 



CHAPTER II. 



.» ■ . 



' * Such particulars, however, as the following are du" 

bfeusy viz. whether all things are to be assigned to a 

father, and he is to be obeyed in all things. Or whether 

the sick man ought indeed to obey the physician ; and 

he who votes for the general of an army, ought to give 

the preference to a man skilled in warlike concerns^ 

-And in a amilar manner, whether it is proper to be sub* 

aahrient to a friend rather than to a worthy man. And 

^iriiMher remuneration is rather to be made to a benefac* 

tor dian to an associate, if it is impossible to make it to 

iNith. It is not therefore easy to determine all such 

particulars accurately; for they have many and all- 

-^axious Afferences, in magnitude and parvitude, in the 

^leautiful and the necessary. But it is not immanifest 

"tfiat not all things are to be given to the same person ; 

that for the most part benefits are rather to be 

to those from whom they were received, than 

axe to be bestowed on associates : just as it is more 

to return a loan to him from whom it was bor- 

^^rowed^ dian to make a present to an associate. Perhaps, 
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however, this must not always be done. For if any one 
should be made a prisoner by robbers, it may be inquired 
whether he who redeems him should be redeemed in his 
turn, be he who he may : or, whether the price of 
redemption should be given to him who demands it as 
his due, though he has not been taken prisoner ; or whe- 
ther, in preference to all these, a father ought to be re- 
deemed. For it would seem that a man should rather 
ransom his father than himself. Universally, therefor^ 
as we have said, a debt ought to be paid ; but if the 
donation surpasses in the beautiful or the necessary, we 
should incline to it, [rather than to the discharge of 
a debt.] For sometimes it is not equitable to return a 
benefit which another person has first conferred, when 
he indeed conferred the benefit knowing that it was 
bestowed on a worthy man, but the retribudon will be 
made to one whom he who is to make it believes to be a 
depraved man. For neither sometimes is a loan to be 
granted to him who has lent. For the one indeed, [L «• 
die depraved man] thinking that he shall receive back 
what he has lent, grants a loan to the worthy man, but 
the other [i. e. the worthy man,] does not expect thact 
what he has lent will be returned by the depraved man. 
Whether, therefore, the thing thus exists in reality, the 
merit of the parties is not equal, or whether it does not 
thus exist, but it is fmcied that it does, they will not appear 
to act absurdly. Therefore, as it has frequently been ob« 
served, assertions concerning passions and actions are 
^milarly definite and certain with the things about which 
they are conversant. It is not, therefore, immanifest, 
that the same things are not to be bestowed on all men, 
nor all things on a father, as neither are all things to be 
sacrificed to Jupiter. Since, however, different things are 
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to be returned to parents^ brothers^ assodatee, and bene- 
factors, a retribudon is to be made to each of such things 
as are proper and appropriate. And thus indeed men 
appear to act. For they invite their kindred to wed- 
dings ; since the genus of these is common^ and» there^ 
fore, the acdons also which are conversant with this are 
common. For the same reason, likewise, they think it 
especially necessary that kindred should be present at fu- 
nerals. But it would seem that it is especially necessary 
to supply our parents with nutriment, because we are 
ihj&i debtors ; and it is more beautiful to supply with 
dhese things the causes of our existence than ourselves, 
{lonour also is to be paid to parents as to the gods ; yet 
not every honour is to be paid to them. For neither is 
^ same honour to be paid to a father and mother ; nor 
a^jam, to a wise man, or the general of an army ; but to 
a £ither paternal, and to a mother maternal honour is to 
be paid. To every elderly man, likewise, honour is to be 
paid according to his age, by rising from our seat, and 
resigning it to him, and by other things of the like kind. 
Ta associates again, and brothers, freedom of speech 
miist be granted, and a participadon in common of all 
thmgs. To kindred, also, to those of the same tribe, to 
fellow-cidzens, and to all the rest of mankind, we should 
endeavour to distribute what is appropriate, and judi- 
ciously determine what pertsuns to each according to fami- 
liarity and virtue, or use. A judgment, therefore, may 
more easily be made respecting those who are of the same 
genus ; but in those of a different genus, the decision is 
more difficult. We must not, however, on this account 
desist, but determine as far as circumstances will permit. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



The dissolution also of fnendslups is attended with a 
doubt, viz. whether friendship is to be dissolved with 
those who do not continue to be our friends. Or shill we 
say that with those who are friends on account of advan- 
tage and delight, when they no Idnger pouess thes^ it 
is by no means absurd that the friendship should ht dW* 
'Solved ? For they were the friends of these tlung^ [Vte. 
'of tlihigs advantageous and delectable,] and lihese fik^g, 
ic is reasonable to suppose that they will no longtt^ 'be 
attached to each other. He, however, may be [justly] 
accused, who loving another person on account of MfMb- 
tage or delight, pretends that he loves on accouUf ^ 
manners, [I. e. virtuously]. For as we said in the begin- 
ning, numerous dissensions take place among friebds, 
when they are not in reality such friends as they hcoxj 
they are. When, therefore, any one is deceived, and 
apprehends that he is beloved on account of his mannen^ 
though at the same time he does nothing that is virtuoius, 
he should blame himsdf. But when he is deceived by 
the pretensions of the other, it is just to accuse the de- 
ceiver, and more so than those who adulterate money, 
because the improbity pertains to a more honourable 
thing. If, however, he admitted him into his friendship 
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aB a good man, but he becomes a bad inan» or should 
appear to have become a bad man, is he still to be be- 
loved ? Or is this not possible ? Since not every thing 
deserves to be beloved, but that only which is good. 
.Neither, therefore, is a bad man to be beloved, nor is it 
necessary that he should. For it is not fit to be a lover 
of what is depraved, nor to be assimilated to a bad man. 
And we have already observed that the similar is a friend 
to the similar. Is the friendship, therefore, to be imme- 
diately dissolved ? Or shall we say, not with all persons, 
but with those who are incurable on account of their 
depravity ? For assistance ought rather to be given to 
. tjbe manners of those who are aq>able of being correct- 
ly thj^i to their worldly possessions, because this is 
. better^ and. more adapted to friendship. He, however, 
who dissolves such a friendship will appear not to act at 
jajl- absurdly ; for he was not a friend to this man, or to 
^^^fiian of this descripdon. Hence, as he cannot restore 
^Mm,^being thus changed, to virtue, he abandons him. 
B||t if the one indeed continues [such as he was at first,^ 
Tifitl the other should become more worthy, so as very 
^^iai|adtl.to transcend in virtue, is the latter still to use the 
fosfjioet as a friend ? Or is this not possible ? This, how- 
ever, becomes especially evident in a great interval, as in 
the friendships formed from childhood. For if one of 
these should still remain a child in understanding, but 
Jtbe otiier should be a most excellent man, how can. they 
.be friends, .when they are neither addicted to the same 
^punuits, nor delighted and pained with the same things ? 
JRor neither will these be present with them towards each 
other. But without these they cannot be friends } for 
they cannot live together. Concerning these particulars, 
: however, we have already spoken. Shall we say, there- 
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to live with himself; since he does this willingly. For 
the remembrance of what he has done i^ delightful to 
him, and bis hopes of what is future are good ; but such 
things are detectable. I}e abounds likewise in his dianbe*. 
tic part with contemplations ; and he is especially pained 
and pleased in conjunction with himself. For the same 
thing is always painful and pleasing to him, andncita 
difFerent thing at a different time ; since, as I may say^ 
he is without rej)entance, {]i. e. he does nothing of which 
he has occasion to repent J. ' Since, therefore, eaph of 

' What Aristotle here says concerning the worthy man liYing 
with himself, accords with what Plato, in the Timcus, asserts of the 
soul of the world. For am6ng other prerogatrvcs possessed by tlils 
soul, he Says, ** That the demiurgus, or its fabricating cause, esta- 
blished the world one single solitary nature, able through virtue to 
associate with itself, indigent of nothing external, and stiffidently 
known and friendly to itself. And on all these accounts he ren'dered 
the univet-se a happy god." On which passage, Proclus beaotiff^ry 
observed as follows : <* In what is now said, Plato clearly Shows 
what the solitude is which he ascribes to the world, aaid that he 
calls that being soHtary which looks to itself, and its own app^mitus, 
and to the proper measure of its nature. For those who live iii 
solitude are the saviours of themselves, so far as pertains to human 
causes. The universe, therefore, is after this manner solitary, as 
being sufficient to, and possessing the power of preserving itself, 
not dirou5;h any diminution, but through a transcendency of power. 
He also adds, that it is sufficient to itself through virtue* For 
among partial animals [such as men,] he alone who possesses virtue^ 
is able to associate with, and love himself; But every* bad inan 
looking to his inward baseness, is indignant with himself, and his 
own essence, but is stupidly astonished by external things, and pur^^ 
sues an association with others, in consequence of not being able 
to look into himself. The worthy man, however, perceiving him* 
self beautiful, rejoices and is delighted, and bringing forth in him- 
self beautiful conceptions, embraces the converse with himself. 
For we natunUly become familiar with the beautiful, but turn away 
from deformity.'* 
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^^e things is present with' the worthy man towards him* 
self, but he is disposed towards' his friend in the same 
nahner as towards himself; for ajriend is another self; 
:fais being the case^ the friendship also of these appears 
:o Se something, sind those with whom these things are 
>i^nt appear to be friends. At present, however, we 
ihaU otnit the consideration whether or not there can be 
rkhdsbip between a man and himself. But it would 
i6^tn that there may be friendship between a man and 
liinself^ when the rational and irrational parts are no 
ooger two things but one thing [through their union and 
xibasent ;] ' and also because an excess of friendship re- 
exhbles the regard which a man has for himself. The 
laitidulars likewise which we have mentioned are seen 
p take place among the multitude, though they are de* 
kraved characters. Shall we say, therefore, that so far 
stfaey are pleasing to diemselves, and apprehend them- 
dves to be worthy, sck for they participate of these 
EuQgs ? For these things are not inherent, nor do they 
▼eu appear to be inherent in any one of those who are 
erjr depraved and wicked ; and nearly indeed they are 
iOt inherent even in those who are merely depraved, 
^or they are discordant with themselves ; and, like the 
Acontinent, they desire one thing, but wish another; for 
hey choose delectable things which are noxious, instead 
if those things which appear to them to be good; 
Dthers, again, through timidity and indolence abstain from 
oing those things which they think are best for them- 
^ves. But those by whom many and dreadful deeds 
*e performed, and who are bated on account of thdr 



' J have here adopted the reading mentioned by £ustratius, as 
3re confonniH)le to the meaning of Aristotle. 
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dq>ravity, fly from life, and destroy themadves. De* 
prayed men, likewise, search for those with whom they 
may pass their time, but fly from themselves ; for they 
recollect when they are alone die many crinies they have 
committed, and expect the evils which are attendant on 
such wickedness will befal them ; but they forget these 
when they are with others. Possessing likewise nothing 
amiable, they are not affected in a friendly manner to* 
wards themselves. Persons, therefore, of this descrip* 
tion, neither rejoice nor condole with themselves ; for 
their soul is in a state of sedition ; and one part of it in- 
deed is pained on account of depravity, when it abstains 
from certain things, but the other part is* delighted. And 
the one part indeed draws this^ but the other Aat way, 
the soul as it were being lacerated [by sense and reason]. 
If, however, it is not possible for him to be at one and 
the same time pained and pleased, yet after a short dme 
he is pained that he was pleased, and wishes that these 
delectable things had not'befallen him; for bad m^ are 
full of repentance. The bad man, therefore, does not 
appear to be disposed in a friendly manner even towards 
himself, because he possesses nothing amiable. But if i^ 
is very misa*able to be in this condition, every one shouldl. 
strenuously fly from depravity, and endeavour to be 
worthy ; for thus a man will be disposed in a firiendly 
manner toiHrards himself, and will become the friend of 
others. 



\ 
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CHAFfER V. 



Benevolence, however, resembles indeed friendship, 
yet is not friendship ; for benevolence may be exerted 
towards unknown persons, and latently ; but friendship 
cannot. These things, therefore, have been asserted 
before. But neither is it dilection ; for it has not either 
impulse or appetite ; and these are consequent to dilec- 
tion. And dilection indeed subsists in conjunction with 
custom; but benevolence may be suddenly produced. 
Thus the spectators sometimes become suddenly bene- 
volent towards those who contend for prizes at public 
solemnities, and unite with them in didr wishes for suc- 
cess ; but they do not at all co-operate with them. For, 
as we have said, they become suddenly benevolent towards 
them, and love them superficially. Benevolence, there- 
fore, appears to be the beginning of friendship ; just as 
the pleasure received through the sight is the beginning 
of love ; for no one loves who has not been previously 
delighted with the form [of the beloved object.] ' He, 

' This observation of Aristotle, that the beginning of love is 
through the sight, rezpinds me of a very beautiful passage in the 
romance of Achilles Tados, entided the Loves of Clitophon and 
Leucippc, and which I eamestlj recommend to the attentive perusal 
of eveiy one who b mcontinent in amatory concerns. The passage 
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nor do they endure any molestadon for their sake. Hence 
it may befmetaphorieally said, that benevolence is slug- 
gi^ ftiendship ( but by length of tiro^ and custom it may 
become friendship, yet not that friendship ^hich is 
founded in utility, nor that which is founded in delight ; 
for benevolence does not subsist on account of these 
thiQgSp For, he indeed, who is benefited, distributes 
benevolence in return for the favours he has received, 
in so doing acting justly. But he who wishes prosperity 
to the actions of any one, hoping that through him he 
shall be enriched, does not appear to be benevolent to 
him, but rather to himself; as neither is he a friend if 
he pays attention to him with a view to a certain advan- 
tage. In short, benevolence is produced through virtue, 
and a certain probity, when some one appears beautiful^ 
or brave, or the like to another person; in the same 
manner as we said it wa^ produced towards those ^'hp 
contend for prize$ at public solemnities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Concord likewise appears to pertain to friendship ; 
on which account, it is not an agreement in opinion ; for 
this indeed may exist between those who are ignorant of 
each other. Nor are those said to be concordant who 
are unanimous about any thing, as about the cdesdal 
bodies ; for it does not belong to friendship to be con- 
cordant about these things. But cities are said to be con- 
cordant, when they are unanimous about things which 
contribute to the general good, and when they deliberately 
choose the same things, and do what has been deemed in 
common fit to be done. Men are, therefore, concordant 
about practical affairs, and of these, about such as sur- 
pass others in magnitude, and which may befid two per- 
sons or all men. Thus cities are in concord when it 
appears to all the citizens that magistrates should be 
elected, or that a warlike compact should be formed vnth 
the Lacedaemonians, or that Pittacus should be die archon, 
because he also is willing to accept this office. But when 
each of the citizens wishes to be himself the archon, as 
was the case among the Phoenicians, then they are in a 
state of sedition. For concord does not consist in each 
person forming the same conception about a thing, what- 
ever that thing may be, but when they agree in wishing 
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the same thing to the same person ; as when the people 
and worthy men agree in wishing that the most excellent 
men may govern ; for thus all the citizens obtain what 
they desire. Concord, however, appears to be political 
friendship, as also it is said to be ; for it is conversant 
with what is advantageous, and with those things which 
relate to the purposes of life. But a concord of this 
kind exists among worthy men ; for these are in concord 
with themselves and with each other, since they are, as I 
may say, conversant with the same things. For the 
wishes of men of this description are permanent, and do 
not undergo a flux and reflux, like the Euripus. For 
their will is directed to things just and advantageous ; 
and these they desire in common. But bad men cannot 
be concordant, except in a small degree ; just as they 
cannot likewise be friends ; since they desire in things 
advantageous to have the greater part themselves, but in 
labours and ministrant services they are deficient. Each, 
however, wishing that these things may befal himself, he 
explores how he may prevent others from obtaining that 
which he desires. For concord perishes when justice, 
which is a common good, is not preserved. It happens, 
therefore, that they are in a state of sediuon, compelling 
indeed each other, but being themselves unwilling to do 
what is just. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Benefactors, however, appear to love in a greater 
degree those whom they benefit, than those who are 
benefited do their benefurtors, and the cause of this is 
investigated as a thing not conformable to reason. To 
most men, therefore, the cause appears to be this, that 
these are debtors, and those the persons to whom they 
are indebted^ Hence, as in loans, debtors wish their 
creditors not to be in existence, but creditors are con- 
cerned for the safety of their debtors ; thus, also, bene- 
factors wish those whom they have benefited to exist, in 
order that they may obtain a recompense ; but those who 
are benefited, are not concerned about making a recom- 
pense. Epicharftius, therefore, perhaps would say, that 
these things are asserted by most men, in consequence of 
looking to the depravity of mankind ; but to act in this 
manner seems to be conformable to human nature. For 
the multitude are unmindful of the benefits they have 
received, and are more desirous to be benefited than to 
benefit. It would seem, however, that the cause of this 
is more natural, and does not resemble that which per- 
tains to the loan of money ; for creditors do not love 
thdr debtors, but wish them to be preserved, for the 
sake of receiving what they have lent. But benefactors 
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Jove, and are fond of those they have benefited, though 
at present they derive no advantage from them, nor are 
likely to derive any in futiife. And this, also, happen*; 
to be the case with artificers ; for evei^ artist loves hiV 
own v'ork, more than he would be beloved by it, if it 
should become animated. Perhaps, however, this par- 
ticularly happens tow be the case with poets ; for they 
love their own poems beyond measure, and have an 
aflPection for them as if they were children. Similar 
therefore to this is that which pertains to benefactors ; 
for he who is benefited is their work. Hence, this per- 
son is more dear to them than a work is to him by 
whom, it is produced. The cause however of this is, 
that existence is to all beings eligible and lovely; but we 
exist in energy ; for we exist by living and acting. He, 
therefore, who produces a work, is in a certain respect in 
energy [in the work]. Hence, he loves the vrork with 
a parental affection, because existence also is dear to hittL 
But this is natural ; for what the agent is in capacity, is 
indicated by the work in energy. At the same time^ 
aUp, to the benefactor, that which results from the ac- 
tion is beautiful, so that he is delighted with him in 
whom it is inherent ; but to him who is benefited nothing 
is beautiful in the benefactor, but if any thing is, it is 
utility ; and this is in a less degree delightful and lovely. 
The energy, however, of present good is delectable, as is 
likewise the hope of future, and the memory of past 
good ; but that good is most delectable, which subsists 
in energy, and in a similar manner that which is lovely. 
To him who benefits, therefore, the work remains ; for a 
beautiful deed is lasting ; but to him who is benefited, 
the advantage passes away. The memory, likewise, of 
Ibeaudful deeds is delectable ; but the memory of useful 
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actions, is not very delightful, or is so in a less degree. 
It appears, however, that the contrary takes place with 
respect to expectation. And dilection, indeed, resem* 
bles production; but to be beloved is similar to the 
being passive. To love, therefore, and such things as 
pertain to friendship, are consequent to those who excel 
in action. Again, all men love in a greater degree 
things which are laboriously obtained. Thus, for in- 
stance, men love the wealth which they have themselves 
procured, more than that which they have received from 
others. It appears, therefore, that to be benefited is a 
thing unattended with labour ; but that to beaefit is la- 
borious. On this account, also, mothers lov^ their 
children in a greater degree than fathers ; for the part 
which they sustain in the generation of them is more 
laborious than that which fathers sustain, and they in a 
greater degree know that they are their own offspring. 
• But it would seem that this reasoning also is adapted ta 
benefactors. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



It may however be doubted^ whether a man ought to 
love himself more than some other person. For thote 
are reprehended who love themselves transcendently ; 
and they are called, as a thing disgraceful, lovers of 
themselves. And a bad man, indeed, appears to do 
every thing for the sake of himself, and in a greater de- 
gree the more he is depraved. Hence, he is accused as 
doing nothing without a view to his own advantage. But 
the worthy man does every thing on account of the 
beautiful in conduct, and he acts in a greater degree in 
this manner, and for the sake of his friend, the more 
worthy he is ; but he neglects to act for his own sake. 
The deeds however of men are discordant with these as- 
sertions not unreasonably. For they say that he who is 
eminently a friend, ought to love his friend in an eminent 
degree ; but he is eminently a friend who wishes well to 
}iun who is the subject of this wish for his sake, though 
ano one should know it. These things, however, are es- 
pecially inherent in a man towards himself, and therefore 
«very thing else by which a friend is defined. For we 
liave before observed that all friendly offices proceed 
£:om himself, and pervade to others. And all proverbs 
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accord with this ; such as that {friends] are one soul; 
that among Jriends all things are common ; that friend^ 
ship is equality ; and that the knee is near to the kgd 
For all these things are especially present with a man 
towards himself; since a man is especially a friend to 
himself; and therefore he is especially to be beloved by 
himself. 

It may, however, be reasonably doubted, whkh of 
these arguments it is requisite to follow, since both" of 
them are accompanied with probability* Perhaps, there- 
fore^ it is necessary to divide such*>Uke arguments;^ and to 
distinguish how far, and in what respect each of them i» 
true. If, therefore, we understand in what manned each 
of these denominates a man a lover of' himself, perhaps 
the thing will become manifest. Those, therefore^ Drho 
consider this as a disgraceful thing, call those meiiltfvers 
of themselves, who distribute to themselves the greiter 
part, in wealth and honours, and corporeal pleasures. 
For the multitude aspire afcer these things, and are ear- 
nestly employed in endeavoming to acquire them, as 
being the best of things ; and on this accoont they be^ 
come objects of contention. Hence^ those who vindicated 
to themselves more of these things than is fit, are 
subservient to desires, and in short to passiions, and the 
irrational part of the soul. But the multitude are per* 
sons of this description. Hence, also, the appellation 
was derived from the multitude, who are depraved^ 
Justly, therefore, are those reprehended, who are in this 
way lovers of themselves. That the multitude, howerer, 
are accustomed to denominate those who distribute to 
themselves things of thiis kind,' lovers of themselves, is 
not iminanifest. For he who always earnestly endea- 
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TOurs to act justly, or temperately, or to act according to 
afiy other of the virtues, the most of all things, and in 
ishert, who always vindicates to himself that which is 
beautiful in conduct; — such a man will never be called by 
any on^ a lover of himself, nor will he be blamed by any 
onei It would s^em, however, that such a man as this^ 
is hi a greater degi'ee a lover of himself; for he distri^ 
butes to himself things which are most eminently beau^ 
tiful and good, is gratified in his most principal part []in^ 
tellect,]] and in all things is obedient to it. But as that 
which is the most principal thing in a city, appears to be 
most .(eminently the city, and this is the case in every 
bther system of things ; thus, also, that which is most 
ptiiicipal in man is especially the man. He, therefore, 
who loves this principal part of himself, is especially a 
lover of himself, and is gratified with thisi Hence^ also^ 
one man is denominated continent^ and another incondU 
tient, because in the former intellect has dominion^ but 
has not hi the latter, in consequence of every man bdng 
this, [1. e; intelliect]. Men, likewise^ appear to have 
{performed things, and to have performed them willingly, 
^hichthey have especially performed in conjunction with 
xcason. That every man, therefore, is principally intel- 
lect, and that the worthy man principally loves this, Is 
not hnmanifest. Hence, he will be especially a lover of 
himself, according to a different species of self-love froin 
that which is disgraceful, and differing as nmch from it 
as to live according to reason differs from living accord- 
ing to passion, and as much as the desire of that which 
is beautiful in conduct, differs from the desire of that 
which appears to be advantageous. All men, therefore, 
approve of and applaud those who in a manner superior 
to others endeavour to perform beautiful actions. Bqt 
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if that which is really beautiful in conduct was that for 
which all men contended, and if they endeavoured to 
perform the most beautiful deeds, whatever is becoming 
would be possessed by all men in common, and the 
greatest of goods by every one particularly ; ^ce virtue 
is a thing of this kind. Hence, it is necessary that a 
good man should be a lover of himself; for he himadf 
is benefited by acting well, and he also benefits others. 
But it is not proper that a depraved man should be a 
lover of himself ; for he will hurt both himself and his 
neighbours, in consequence of being subservient to base 
passions. With the depraved man, therefore, ihei^t is a 
dissonance between what he ought to do, and what be 
does ; but with tfie worthy man^ those things wtudh he 
ought to dOf he also does. For every intellect chooses 
that which is best for itself; and the worthy man is obe- 
dient to intellect. That, however, which is asserted of 
the worthy man is true, that for the sake of his friends 
and his country, he will do many things, even though it 
should be requisite to die for them ; for he will give up 
riches and honours, and in short those goods wUch are 
the objects of contention with mankind, in order that he 
may vindicate to himself that which is beautiful in con- 
duct. For he will rather choose to be very much de- 
lighted for a short time, than to experience a small 
delight for a long time, and to live worthily for one year, 
than casually for many years. He will also prefer one 
beautiful and great action, to many and small actions. 
And this perhaps happened to be the case with those who 
have died [for their country, or their friends]. Worthy 
men, therefore, choose a great good for themselves ; and 
will give up their riches in order that they may obtain a 
greater number of friends. For thus, indeed, riches befal 
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the fiiend of the worthy man, but that which is really 
beautiful befals the worthy man himself; but he distri- 
butes to himself the greater good. There is also the 
same mode of conduct with him as to honours and do- 
minion ; for he will give up all these to his friend ; for 
this to him is beautiful and laudable. Reasonably, there- 
fore, does he appear to be a worthy man, who chooses 
that which is beautiful in conduct instead of these things. 
It ntiay likewise happen, that he may give up actions to 
his friend, and that it may be better for him to be the 
cause of their being performed by his friend, than to do 
them himself. Hence, in all laudable things, the worthy 
nian . appears to distribute to himself more of that which 
is truly beautiful. After this manner, therefore, as we 
have said, it is necessary that a paan should be a lover of 
himself, but it is not proper t>^ should be so in the way 
in which the multitude love themselves. 
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CHAPTER DC. 



With respect to the happy man, also, it is doubted^ 
tvhether he will be in want of friends or not. For it its 
said, that those who are blessed and sufficient to them- 
selves have no need of friends ; because things truly 
good are present with them. As. they are, therefore, 
(say they) sufficient to themselves, they are not in want 
of any thing ; but a friend bdng a man's other self, im* 
parts to him those things which he cannot obtain through 
himself. Whence, also, it is said, ** When divinity is 
propitious, what need is there of friends ?^' It seems, 
however, to be absurd that those who attribute every 
good to the happy man, should not give him friends, 
which appear to be the greatest of external goods. But 
if it is the province of a friend rather to benefit than to be 
benefited, and if it is also the province of a good man 
and of virtue to benefit, and it is better to do good to 
friends than to strangers, the worthy man will want those 
who may be benefited by him. Hence, likewise^ it is 
inquired, whether there is more need of friends in adver- 
sity than in prosperity ; because he who is unfortunate 
is in want of those by whom he may be benefited, and 
the fortunate are in want of those whom they may bener 
fit. Perhaps, however, it is also absurd to make the 
blessed man a solitary being j for no one would choose 
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to possess every good by himself; ance man is a social 
animal^ and is naturally adapted to live widi others. 
This, therefore, will also be the case with the happy 
man ; for he possesses those things which are naturally 
good. But it is evident, that it is better to pass the time 
with friends and worthy men, than with strangers and 
casual persons. Hence, the happy man has need of 
friends. In what respect, therefore, is the first assertion 
true [that the happy man is not in want of friends?] Is it 
because the multitude think those persons to be friends 
who are useful to them ? The blessed man, therefore, 
will not be in any want of such pers(His, since real good 
is present with him. Neither, therefore, will he be in 
want of those who are friends on account of the delecta^ 
ble, or he will want them but for a short time ; for since 
his life is delightful, he will be in no want of adventitious 
pleasure. But not being in want of friends of this de- 
scripdon, he does not appear to be in want of friends. 

This, however, perhaps is not true. For it was ob* 
served by us in the beginning, that felicity is a certain 
energy ; but with respect to energy, it is evident that it 
is in generation, or is passing into existence,* and is not 
present with him who energizes, like a certain possession. 
£ut if to be happy consists in living and energizing, and 
the energy of the good man is of itself worthy and de- 
lectable, as we observed in the beginning ; if also that 
^which is appropriate ranks among the number of things 
^hat are delightful, but we are more able to survey our 

' ytntm. This word both widi Aristode and Plato signifies an 
^ezfctnsion of subsistence, and not mere existence, like the words 
*9« umif and t« •v. 
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neighbours than ourselves, and their actions than our 
own ; and if the actions of worthy men that are fnen^ 
are delightful to good men, (for both have those things 
which are naturally delectable)— if this be the case, the 
blessed man will be in want of such friends as these, 
ahce he deliberately chooses to survey worthy and ap- 
propriate actions. But the actions of a good man who 
is a friend are of this description. It is likewise thought 
to be necessary, that the happy man should live delect- 
ably. The life^ therefore, of a solitary man is indeed dif-^ 
/ ficult ; for it is not easy for a man to energize continually 
by himself, but with others, and towards others it is easy. 
The energy, therefore, will be more continued which is 
delectable by itself; which should necessarily be present 
with the blessed man. For the worthy man, so far as he 
is worthy, rejoices in the acdons which are conformable 
to virtue, but is indignant with those which proceed from 
vice ; just as a musician is delighted with beautiful melo** 
dies, but is pained with those that are bad. A certain ex- 
ercise of virtue likewise will be produced from living 
with good men, as also Theognis says. To those, how- 
ever, who consider this affair more physically, it appears 
that a worthy friend is naturally eligible to a wordiy 
man ; for it has been said by us, that what is naturaUy 
good, is of itself to a worthy man good and delectable. 
To live, however, is in animals defined by the power of 
sense, but in men by the power of sense or intellection. 
But power is referred to energy ; and that which has the 
principal authority in a thing consists in energy. It 
seems, therefore, that to live is properly either to perceive 
sensibly, or intellectually ; and to live is among the num- 
ber of things which are good and delectable ; for it is a 
definite thing. But that which is definite pertains to the 
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nature of the good, [as it also appeared to the Pythago- 
reans ;3 s^d th^t which is naturally good, is also good to 
the worthy man. Hence to live appears to all men to be 
delightfuL A depraved and corrupted life, however, 
ought not to be assumed, nor a life of pain ; for such a 
life is indefinite, as well as the things which belong to it. 
This, however, will be more evident in what we shall 
say concerning pain hereafter. But if to live is itself 
good, it is also delectable. And it appears that it is so 
from this, that all men aspire after it, and especially wor- 
thy and blessed men ; for to these life is most eligible, and 
the life of these is most blessed. He, however, who sees, 
perceives that he sees, he who hears, perceives that he 
bears, and he who walks, perceives that he walks ; and in 
3l'*similar manner in other things there is something which 
perceives that we energize. But we may perceive that 
we perceive, and we may understand that we under- 
stand. For us, however, to perceive that we perceive, or 
to imderstand that we understand, is for us to be ; for we 
have said that our very being consists in perceiving sen- 
sibly or intellectually. But for a man to perceive that he 
lives, is among the number of things essentially delecta- 
ble; for life is naturally good. And for a man to per- 
ceive that good is present with him is delightful. But 
to live is eligible, and especially to good men, because 
existence to them is good and delectable; for, having a 
co-sensation of essential good, they are delighted. As, 
however, the worthy man is disposed towards himself, 
thus also he is disposed towards his friend ; for a friend is 
another self. As, therefore, it is eligible to every one 
for himself to exist, thus also or similarly it is eligible to 
Jiim for his friend to exist. But we have said, that et- 
istehcei is eligible, because it is for a man to perceive 
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lumself , which is good ; and a sensation of this kind b 
of itself delightful. It is necessary, therefore, that he 
should at the same time perceive that his friend exists ; 
but this will be effected by living together with him, and 
in a communication with him of words and thoughts, for 
it would seem that in this way men are said to live toge- 
ther, and not as cattle, Dy feeding in the same place. If, 
therefore, existence is of itself eligible to the blessed 
man, since it is naturally good and delectable, the like 
also must be asserted of a friend ; and hence a friend 
will be among the number of eligible things to the happy 
man. But that which is eligible to him, ought to be pre- 
sent with him ; or in this respect he will be indigent. 
The man, therefore, who is to be happy will require 
worthy friends. 



CHAPTER X. 



Are numerous friends, therefore, to be procured ? off 
as it appears to be elegantly said of hospitality. 

Want not, nor be of multitades a guest ; • 

may it also in friendship be appropriately said, that a man 
should neither be without a friend, nor again should have 
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excessive multitude of friends ? This assertion there- 
n^ will indeed appear to be very much adapted to 
>se who regard utility in friendship ; for to be alter- 
tely subservient to many persons is laborious, and Hfe 
not sufficient to them to perform this. Hence, more 
ends than are sufficient for the proper purposes of lifi^ 
i superfluous, and are impediments to a worthy life, 
mce there is no need of them. And with respect to 
^ friends that are procured for the sake of pleasure^ a 
ry few are sufficient ; in the same manner as sauce ta 
xl. But whether or not ought a good man to have 
my worthy friends ? Or shall we say that there is a 
rtain measure of a multitude of friends, in the same 
mner as there is of a dty ? For a city will not consist 
ten men, nor is it any longer a city if it is composed 
a hundred thousand men.^ Perhaps, however, one 
rtain number of citizens cannot be assigned, but every 
mber may be admitted which is between certain defi- 
le terms. Of friends, therefore, there is also a certain 
finite multitude ; and perhaps those persons are not 
Tnerous "" with whom it is possible for a man to live ; 
r this appears to be a thing of a most friendly nature. 

■ For in a city consisting of a hundred thousand persons, the ci- 
ens cannot be known to each other, and therefore it will not be 
much a city as a region. Besides in a city properly so called^ 
re must be orderly and good government : but it is impossible in 
ommunity of a hundred thousand men, for the governors to know 
\ way in which every man lives, though this is essentially neces- 
y to good government. Hence, in London, which is said to 
isist of a million of inhabitants, it is well known that twenty or 
rty thousand persons rise every morning, without knowing hoiy 
7 shall subsist through the day. 

^ In the original, •< TXiirr«< ; but it should evidently be •v srAurrM^ 
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But that it is not possible for a man to live with many, 
and distribute himself among them, is not immanifest. 
Farther still, it is necessary [if the friends are numerous] 
that they should be friends to each other, if all of them 
intend to pass the time with each other ; but this among 
many friends is laborious. It is likewise difEcult to re- 
joice and grieve appropriately together with many per- 
sons ; for it is probable that it may at one and the same 
time happen, that a man ought to rejoice together with 
one person, and grieve together with another. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is well not to endeavour to have a great 
number of friends, but as many as are sufficient for the 
purposes of social life ; for it would seem that it is not 
possible to be very much a friend to many persons. 
Hence, neither is it possible to love many ; for love is a 
certain excess of friendship. But this is confined to one 
person ; and, therefore, vehement love must be confined 
to a few. That this, indeed, is the case, seems to be ve- 
rified by themselves. For there are not many friends 
according to that friendship which subsists among asso- 
ciates; but the friendships which are celebrated, are 
said to have subsisted between two persons. Those, 
however, who are the friends of many persons, and are 
familiarly conversant with all of them, appear to be the 
friends of no one, except politically, and these persons 
are also called obsequious. It is possible, therefore^ to 
be politically a friend to many persons, though he who 
is so should happen not to be obsequious, but a truly 
worthy man ; but it is not possible to be a friend to 
many, on account of virtue, and for their own sake. But 
we must be satisfied if we can find a few such, [i. e. who 
are true friends]. 
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CHAPTER XL 



But whether is there more need of friends in prospe* 
rity, or in adversity ? For in both they are sought after. 
For those who are in adversity require a&sistance, and those 
who are in prosperity are in want of associates, and those 
whom they may benefit; since they wish to confer favours 
on others. In adversity, therefore, friends are more neces* 
sary ; on which account, when this is the case, there is 
need of useful friends. In prosperity, however, friends 
are a more worthy and beautiful possession ; on which ac« 
count, also, men whose circumstances are prosperous, 
search for worthy friends ; for it is more eligible to bene* 
fit these, and with these to pass through life. For the pre* 
sence itself of friends is delightful both in prosperity 
and adversity ; since the grief of those who are in af« 
fiction is lightened when their friends participate of their 
sorrow. Hence, likewise, it may be doubted whether 
friends share a part of the affliction of their friends, as if 
it were part of a burden. Or is this not the case ; but 
the presence of friends being delightful, the conception 
that they participate of the sorrow, produces a diminu- 
tion of the grief ? Whether, therefore, those who are 
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in affliction are alleviated through these causes, or 
through some other cause^ we shall omit to investigate. 
What we have mentioned^ however, appears to happen. 
But the presence of friends appears to be something 
mixed ; for the sight itself of friends is delectable, and 
especially to those in adverse circumstances, and it be- 
comes a certain auxiliary against affliction. For a friend 
possesses a consoling power, both in his presence and his 
words, if he is dexterous ; since he knows the manners 
of his friend, and with what he is pleased and pained. 
It is painful, however, to perceive that our friend is 
afflicted by our misfortunes ; for every one avoids 
being the cause of pain to his friends. Hence those 
who are of a virile nature are careful to prevent their 
friends from being afflicted in conjunction with them- 
selves; unless they perceive that by subjecting their 
friends to a litde pain, they shall themselves experience 
an alleviadon of great affliction. And, in short, they 
do not permit others to lament with them, because they 
are not themselves addicted to lamentadon. But women 
who are weaker than the rest of their sex, (ytiyoia), aod 
men who resemble them, are delighted with those vi^io 
groan with them, and love them as their friends, and the 
associates of their sorrow. In all things, however, it is 
necessary to imitate the better character. But the pre- 
sence of friends in prosperity is attended with a pleasing 
association, and with the conception that they are de- 
lighted with our good fortune. Hence, it would seem to 
be necessary, that in prosperity we should readily and 
cheerfully invite our friends to partake of our good for- 
tune ; for it is beautiful to be beneficent, but that we 
should be remiss in inviting them to partake of our ill 
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fortune. For it is requisite to impart to our friends as 
little as possible of evils. Whence it is said. 

That I am wretched, is sufficient. * 

But friends are then especially to be called upon, when 
having received small molestations, we can be greatly be- 
nefited by their presence. On the contrary, it is per* 
haps proper to go to those who are in adversity uncalled 
and cheerfully. For it is the province of a friend to be^ 
nefit, and especially to benefit those who are in want, 
and who do not think fit to solicit relief; for this is 
better and more delectable to both. With fortunate 
friends, however, we should cheerfully co-operate ; for 
in prosperity also there is need of a friend. But we 
should slowly betake ourselves to a friend, in order to be 
benefited by him ; for it is not beautiful to be readily 
and cheerfully disposed to be benefited. It is perhaps, 
however, requisite to be cautious that we do not conduct 
ourselves unpleasantly, in rejecting the beneficence of 
our friends ; for this sometimes happens to be eligible in 
all things. 

■ Eurip. in Oreste. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Whether, therefore, as to lovers the sight of the 
beloved object is most delectable, and they prefer this 
sense to the rest, because love especially subsists and is 
produced from this, thus also, it is most eligible to friends 
to live together? For friendship is communion. And 
in the same manner as a man is affected towards himself, 
he is also affected towards his friend. But it is eligible to 
every one to perceive with respect to himself, [jhzt he 
exists and lives ;] and, therefore, this is also eligible with 
respect to a friend. This energy, however, is effected 
among friends by living together; so that this is reason- 
ably desired by them. And that in which to every one 
his very being consists, or for the sake of which he 
chooses to live, in this he wishes to pass his life with his 
friends. Hence some friends indeed drink together, 
others play at dice together, others engage in gymnastic 
exercises and hunt together, or philosophize together. 
But they severally pass their time together, in that to 
which of all things in life they are most attached. For 
wishing to live with their friends, they do these things, 
and communicate with them in these, through which they 
re of opinion they associate together. The friendship. 
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therefore, of bad men is depraved ; for being unstable, 
they communicate with each other in bad things ; and 
they become depraved, being assimilated to each other. 
But the friendship of worthy men is worthy, and is mu- 
tually increased by mutual converse. They also appear 
to become better by energizing with and correcting each 
other. For they mutually express those things with 
which they are delighted ; whence it is said. 

From good men what is good is learnt. * 

And thus much concerning friendship. It remains to 
discuss, in the next place, pleasure. 

' Theognis, v. 35. 
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BOOK X. 



CHAPTER I. 



j\fter these things perhaps it follows that we should 
discuss pleasure ;' for this appears to be especially fami* 
liar and allied to our race. Hence those who educate 
youth regulate them by pleasure and pain, as by a rud- 

' Aristotle in the 7th book considered pleasure so fiu* as it is the 
matter of continence $ but in this book he considers it so far as it is 
the companion of felicity. Hence it appears that those critics were 
•gregiously mistaken, who fancied that what is said concerning plea- 
iore near the end of the 7th book is spurious. But such mistakes 
irith mere verbalists^ are by no means wonderful. 
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der. But it appears to be a thing of the greatest conse- 
quence with respect to the virtue of manners to rejoice in 
those things in which it is proper to rejoice, and to hate 
those things which it is proper to hate. For these things 
extend through the whole of life, and have a prepondera- 
tion and power towards virtue, and a happy life ; since 
things which are delectable, are indeed the objects of de- 
liberate choice, but those that are painful are avoided. It 
seems, however, that things of this kind are by no means 
to be passed over in silence, especially since they possess 
an abundant ambiguity. For some, indeed, say that good 
itself is pleasure, but others on the contrary assert that 
pleasure is a very bad thing ; the former, indeed, being 
perhaps persuaded that it is so ; but the latter thinking 
that it will be more beneficial to our life, to evince that 
pleasure ranks among bad things, even though it should 
not. For the multitude tend to it, and are subservient to 
pleasures. Hence, say they, it is necessary to lead them 
to the pursuit of the contrary to pleasure ; for thus they 
may arrive at the medium. Perhaps, however, this is not 
well said. For words respecting things which pertain to 
passions and actions, are less credible than deeds. When, 
therefore, they are discordant with the perceptions of 
sense, being despised they also subvert the truth. For 
be who blames pleasure, if he is at any time seen to de- 
^re it, seems to incline towards it, as if every pleasure 
was of this attractive nature j for to distinguish [one 
pleasure from another,3 is not the province of the multi- 
tude. True assertions, therefore, appear not only to be 
most useful with respect to knowledge, but also with 
respect to life ; for they are believed when they accord 
with deeds. Hence they exhort those who understand 
them to live conformably to them. Of things of this 
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Vndf therefore, thus much may sufficcv I^et us new dis- 
cuss the assertions of others cpncemingT^ploasur^* 



CHAPTER II. 



EuBoxuSy therefore, thought that pleasure was good 
itself, because all animals are seen to desire it, both such 
as are rational and such as are irrational. But in all 
things the eligible is good, and that which is especially 
eUgible is the best of things. And because all things 
lend to the same thing, it is an indication that the object 
to which they tend, is to all things that which is most 
excellent. For every thing discovers that which is good 
to it, in the same manner as it discovers nutriment. 
Hence that which is good to all things, and which all 
things desire, is good itself. These arguments, however, 
are rendered credible, more through the virtuous man- 
ners of their author than through themselves ; for it 
appears that he was a remarkably temperate man. It 
does not seem, therefore, that he made these assertions 
Bs the friend of pleasure, but because he believed them 
to be true. It likewise appeared to him to be no less 
evident that pleasure is good itself, from the contrary. 
For pain is of itself avoided by all animals ; and in a 
similar manner, the contrary to pain is eligible to all 

VOL. 11. z 
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animalsb But that is especially eligible, which we 
choose not on account of something else, nor for the 
sake of another thing. It is, however, acknowledged that 
pleasure is a thing of this kind ; for no one asks another 
person what the final cause is why he is delighted ? as if 
pleasure were a thing eligible of itself, and which renders 
the good to which it is added more eligible ; such, for 
instance, as to act justly and temperately. The good, 
therefore, is itself increased by itself. This argument, 
therefore, evinces that pleasure ranks among the number 
of goods, and that it is not more good than another 
good. For every good in conjunction with another 
good, is more eligible than when it is alone. Plato also 
subverts an argument of this kind, that pleasure is not 
good itself ; for he saysr that a delectable life, in con- 
juncdon with wisdom, is more eligible than without it. 
But if the mixed life is better [than a life of pleasure 
alone,], pleasure will not be good itself; for good itself 
will not become more eligible by any thing being added 
to it. It is evident, however, that neither will any thing 
else be good itself, which in conjunction with something 
which is of itself good, becomes more eligible. ' What, 



' What is here asserted by Aristotle, apparently in opposition to 
the doctrine of Plato in the Philebus, may be easily solved, by 
directilig; our attention, with Proclus, to the three orders of good^ 
which are employed by Plato as so many steps in ascending to the 
supreme good. These three orders are, that good which is impar« 
ticipablc and superessential ; that which is imparticipable and es- 
sential ; and that which is essential and participable. Of these, the 
last is such as our nature contains : the good which ranks among 
forms or ideas is essential ; and that which is beyond forms is 
superessential. Or wc may say, tliat the good which subsists in us 
may be considered as a habit, in consequence of its subsisting in a 
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therefore, is the ' thing of this kind, of which we alsor 
paxddpate ? For a thing of this kind is the object gE 
investigation. Those, however, who deny that it is good 
which all beings desire, say nothing to the purpose ; 
for we say that the thing which appears to all beings to. 
exist, does exist. But he who subverts this belief, dbes 
not assert that which is very much more credible. For 
if they denied that to be good which is desired by beings^ 



subject ; the next to this ranks as essence, and a part of essence, F 
mean the good which subsists among forms ; and the last ranks at 
that which is neither a habit nor a part. When, thefefore, Socra- 
tesy in the Republic, says, << That to the multitude pleasure seeuM 
to ht'the good, and to the more elegant it sesms to be prudence/* 
i^t signifies that good which is resident in our nature^ and which 
from its being an impression of the ineffable principle of things, 
may be called the summit or flower of our essence. And when he 
also says that the idea of the good is the greatest discipline^ 
which renders both such things as are just, and other things which 
employ it, useful and profitable, and that we do not sufficiently 
know it ; — ^these assertions accord with the good which is in us, 
with that which is in forms, and with that which is understood to 
be prior to all things. For the idea of the good signifies a partici- 
pated form, a separate intelligible, and that which has a separate 
subsistence prior to intelligibles ; since the term ideeiy according to 
Plato, indicates that object of desire which is established prior to all 
things^ viz. prior to all things belonging to a certain series. Thus, 
for instance, the good in our nature is prior to every thing else 
pertaining to the soul ; the good which ranks among forms is prior 
to every thing which is the source of essential perfection ; and the 
good which reigns in the intelligible world is prior tb every sericKS, 
and to aH things. 

In consequence of this triple meaning, therefore, of the term the 
good, the objections of Aristotle are made as if Plato, in what he 
says of good in the Philebus, directed his attention to the supreme 
good, the principle of all things, and not to that good which is rest* 
dent in our nature, and is derived from the supreme good. 
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destitute of intellect, there would be some truth in what 
they say ; but if they also deny that to be good which 
beings endued with prudence and wisdom desire, how 
will they say any thing which can be admitted ? Perhaps, 
also, even in bad men there is a certain natural good, 
which transcends their depravity,' and which aspires 
after its proper good. ' Neither does that which is assert- 
ed of the contrary to pleasure appear to be well said. 
For it does not follow, say they, that if pain is an evil, 
pleasure is good ; since evil is opposed to evil, and both 
good and evil are opposed to that which is ndthen And 
these things, indeed, are asserted by them not badly, yet 
diey ire not true when applied to the present subject. 
For if both pleasure and pain were bad, it would be 
requisite that both should be avoided; but if neith^ 
h bad, neither is to be avoided, or each is similarly to be 
avcnded. But now, indeed, it appears that pain is avoid- 
^ed as an evil, and that pleasure is chosen as a good. 
In this manner, therefore, they are opposed to each 
other. 

I Conformablj to this, also, Plato in his Laws says, << That in 
the souls of certain vicious persons, there is something divine^ and 
a power of distinguishing ^elL" 
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CHAPTER in. 



Neither does it follow that if pleasure is not among 
the number of qualities, it is not on this accoimt good y 
for neither are the energies of virtue qualities, nor itf 
felicity a quality. They say, therefore, that good is' 
definite, but that pleasure is indefinite, because it receives 
tfllmore and the less. Hence, if they form this judg- 
ment from the being delighted, the same thing will also 
take place injustice, and the other virtues, in which men 
evidently assert that there is more and less of things of 
this kind ; for some are more just and brave than others. 
It is likewise possible to act justly and to live temperate* 
ly, in a greater and less degree. But if they admit this 
to take place in pleasures, they do not seem to have as- 
signed the cause of it ; if some pleasures indeed are uiu 
mingled, but others are mingled. What however hin- 
ders but that, in the same manner as health, which is a 
definite thing, receives the more and the less ; this, also, 
may be the case with pleasure? For there is not the 
same symmetry in all things, nor is there always one 
certain symmetry in the same thing ; but suffering a re- 
mission, it remains for a certain time, and differs in the 
more and the less. A thing of this kind, therefore, 
may also happen to pleasure. As tl^ey likewise admit 
that good itself is perfect, but that motions and genera^ 
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tions aA imperfect, they endeavour to show that pleasure 
is motion and generation. They do not, however, ap- 
pear to assert this well, since pleasure is not motion. For 
to all motion swifmess and slowness appear to be appro* 
priate, and though not per se, such as to the motion of 
the world, * yet they are appropriate with reference to 
another motion. But aeither of these is inherent in 
pleasure. For it is possible, indeed, to be rapidly de- 
lighted, in the same manner as it is possible to be swift- 
ly enraged ; but it is not possible for the delight itself to 
be swift or slow, not even with reference to something 
else. It is possible, however, that walking and augmen- 
tation, may be swift or slow, and every thing else of the 
like kind. Hence, it is possible to be changed quickly 
and slowly into pleasure ; but it is not pojssible to enc|r 
gize swiftly according to it } viz. to be delighted swiftly 
according to it. 

And in what manner will pleasure be. generation ? For 
it appears that not any c^ual thing is generated from any 
casual thing, but that a thing is dissolved into that from 
which it was generated. And that of which pleasure is 
the generation, of this pain is the corruption. They also 
say, that pain is die indigence of that which is according 
to nature ; but that pleasure Is the complete fulness of it. 
But these are corporeal passions. If, therefore, pleasure, 
is the complete fulness of that which subsists according 
to nature, that in which this fulness takes place will also 

* Viz. Of the inerratic sphere. For this sphere, in consequence 
of the equability of its motion, receives neither swiftness nor slow- 
ness, as is demonstrated in the treatise On the Heavens ; but if it 
is Compared with the motions of the planets, it will be found that 
its motion is much swifter than their motions.— Eustratius. 
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be delighted. . Hence, the body will be delighted ; but 
it does not appear that this is the case. Pleasure, there- 
fore, is not complete fulness. But complete fulness, in- 
deed, taking place, some one may be delighted, and when 
cut he may be pained. This opinion, however, appears 
to have oriiginated from the pleasures and pains pertain- 
ing to food ; for when we are in want of nutriment, and 
have been previously pained in consequence of this want, 
we are delighted with being completely filled. This, 
however, does not happen to be the case in all pleasures. 
For n\athematical pleasures are unattended with pain, 
and also those sert^ible pleasures which subsist through 
die smell, the hearing, and the sight. Many recoUec- 
ti<Mis, also, and hopes are unattended with p^in. Of 
what, therefore, will these be the generations ? For in 
fhese there has been no previous indigence of any thing, 
of which these may be the complete fulness. But to 
those who adduce disgraceful pleasures [in confirmation 
of this opinion, it may be said that these are not 8imply3 
delectable. For it must not be admitted, that if these 
are deligh^ul to those who are badly disposed, they are 
also simply delectable, but that they are so to these only ; 
as neither are those things simply salubrious, or sweety 
or bitter, which appear to be so to those who are dis** 
/eased ; nor, again, are those things white whie4i appear 
to be so to those whose eyes are dimmed with rheum. It 
may likewise be said in reply, that pleasures are indeed 
eligible, yet not from these things ; just as to be rich is 
eligible, yet not by treachery ; and to be well is ebgible^ 
yet not by eating any kind of food. Or it may be said, 
that pleasures are specifically different. For those plea- 
sures which are produced by worthy, are different from 
those which are produced by base pursuits, and it is no|^ 
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possible for any one to be delighted with the pleasure 
of a just man who is not just, or with the pleasure of a 
musician who is not a lover of music ; ajid in a similar 
manner in other things. A friend, also, who is a diffe- 
rent person from a flatterer, appears to evince that plea- 
sure is not good, or that pleasures are specifically diffe- 
rent ; for it ^ems that the association of a friend is with 
a view to good, but of a flatterer, with a view to plea- 
sure i and the one is reprobated^ but the other is praised, 
in consequence of their associations being directed to 
different ends. Besides, no one would choose to live, 
possessing a puerile understanding through the whole of 
life, and being delighted as much as possible with those 
things which are the objects of puerile delight; nor 
would any one choose so to rejoice in doing something 
most base, as never to be grieved for having done it« 
We likewise earnestly apply ourselves fo many things, 
diough they should procure us no pleasure, such as to 
$ee, to recollect, to know, and to possess the virtues. But 
it makes no difference, if pleasure follows these things 
from necessity ; for we should choose these, though no 
pleasure should be produced from them. That plea- 
rare, therefore, is not good itself, and that all pleasure is 
not eligible, appears to be evident, as likewise that some 
pleasures are eligible of themselves, but differ in species, 
or in the things from which they are produced. And 
thus much may suffice with respect to what is asserted by 
others concerning pleasure and pain. 



CHAPTER IV. 



What pleasure, however, is, or what kind of thing 
it is, will become more evident, by resuming the cona- 
deratioii of it from the beginning. For the »ght, m. 
deed) seems to be perfect at any time ; ance it is not 
indigent of any thing, which, taking place afterwards, will 
give perfection to its form. But pleasure seems to re- 
semble a thing of this kind ; for it is a certain whole. 
Nor can a pleasure be assumed at any time, the form of 
which would be perfected by the accession of a longer 
time. Hence, neither is it modon ; for ail motion is in 
thne, and is referred to a certain end. Thus, for instance, 
the motion which exists in building a temple is perfect, 
when it effects that which it dedres to accomplish. It is 
perfect, therefore, dther in the whole of the time, or in 
this time. But in the parts of the time, all the motions 
are imperfect, and are speciBcally different from the 
whole motion, and from each other. For the composi- 
tion of the stones is different from the erection of the 
jullar at right angles, and these motions are different 
from the ^rication of the temple. And the motion, 
indeed, employed in building the temple is perfect ; for 
it is in want of nothing to the proposed end ; but the 
motion employed in laying the foundation and the coof is 
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imperfect ; for each pertains to a part. The motions, 
therefore, are specifically different, and it is not possible 
to assume a motion perfect in its species in any time, ex* 
cept the \vhole time. The like also takes place in walk- 
ing and other motions. For if lation is a motion from 
one place to another, the specific differences of this mo- 
tion are, flying, walking, leaping, and the like. And 
not only so, but in walking itself there is a difference ; 
for the motion from one place to another in walking, is 
not the same in thie stadium and a part of the stadium, 
and in the different parts of it. Nor is the mutation of 
place the same in passing through this line and that, 
£viz. in passing through a curve and a straight line.] 
For not only a line is passed through, but a line existing 
in place ; and this line is in a different place from that. 
Vlfi have, therefore, accurately discussed motion else- 
where, [i. e. in the 5th book of the Physic$.] Hence, 
it appears that motion is not perfect in every time, but 
that the multitude of motions are imperfect, and specifi- 
cally different, since they are formalized by proceeding 
from one place to another. The form however of plea- 
sure is perfect in any time. It is evident, therefore, that 
motion and pleasure are different from each other, and 
that pleasure is something whole and perfectt 

This would also seem to be evident, from the impos- 
sibility of being moved except in time, but the possibility 
of being delighted without time, [i. e. in an instant ;'] 
for that which is effected in the now, or an instant, is a 
certsun whole. From these things, however, it is mani- 
fest, that it is not well said that pleasure is motion or 
gene^tion j for motion and generation are not predi- 
cated of all things, but of those only which may be dism 
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tributed into parts^ and are not wholes. For there is not 
generation of sight, nor of a point, nor of the monad ; 
nor is there either, motion or generation of these. Nei- 
ther, therefore, is there of pleasure^ for it is a certain 
whole. Hence, from what has been said, it is evident 
that a certain pleasure is conjoined with every sense 
in energy, which energises without being impeded. * 
But the energy of the sense is perfect which is well dis- 
posed towards the most beautiful of the objects that fall 
under that sense; for perfect energy appears to be espe- 
cially a thing of this kind. It is, however, of no conse- 
quence, whether it is said, that the sense itself energizes, 
or that in which it exists. But in every thing, the energy 
is the most excellent of that which is disposed in the 
best manner towards the most excellent of the things 
which are subject to it. But this energy will be most 
perfect and most delightful. For there is pleasure ac- 
cording to every sense ; and in a similar manner, accord- 
ing to every discursive energy of the soul, and every 
contemplation. But ihe most perfect energy is the most 
delectable ; and that is the most perfect which is the 
energy of that which is well disposed towards the best of 
the things subject to it. Pleasure, however, perfects 
energy. But pleasure does not perfect energy after the 
same manner as the object of sense perfects sense, when 
both are in a good condition ; just as neither are health 
and a physician similarly the cause of being made well. 
It is evident, however, that pleasure is produced accord* 
ing to each of the senses ; for we say that things which 
are seen, and things which are heard, are delectable. And 
it is also evident, that they are especially delectable, when 

' I have here adopted the eznendaticm proposed by^Eustratlus. 
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the sense Is most excellent, and energises about the most 
excellent object. But where the sensible object, and 
that which perceives it, are things of this kind, there will 
always be pleasure, the agent and patient being present* 
Pleasure, however, perfects energy, not as an inherent 
habit, but as a certain supervening end, such as the flower 
of age in those who are in their acme. As long, how- 
ever, as that which is sensible or intelligible, is such as it 
ought to be, and also that which judges or contQniplates» 
pleasure will be in energy ; for when that which is pas* 
sive and that which is active are similar, and subsisting 
after the same manner with reference to each other, the 
same thing is naturally adapted to be produced. How, 
therefore, does it happen that no one is continually de- 
lighted? Is it because he becomes [at length] weary ? 
Fof all human concerns are incapable of energizing con- 
tinually. Neither, therefore, can pleasure be generated 
in an uninterrupted continuity ; for it is consequent to 
energy. Some things, however, delight when they are 
new 'y but afterwards for this reason [[because pleasure 
cannot be generated incessantly] do net similarly deUght. 
For at first, indeed, the discursive power of the soul in- 
clines towards, and intently energizes about these, in the 
same manner as those who look intently at any thing. 
Afterwards, however, an energy of this kind is no longer 
produced, but it becomes remiss. Hence, the plea- 
sure also is obscured. It may, however, be thought 
that all men aspire after pleasure, because all of them 
desire to live ; but life is a certain energy ; and every 
one energizes about and in those things which he espe- 
cially loves. Thus, for instance, the musician energizes 
with the hearing about melodies, but the lover of disci- 
plmes energizes with the discursive power of his soul 
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about theorems^ and in a similar manner the lover of 
€»ther pursuits. But pleasure perfects energies ; and it 
likewise perfects Kfe, which is the object of desire. Rea- 
sonably, therefore, do all men aspire after pleasure ; for 
k gives perfection to the life of each, which is an eligible 
thing. We shall, however, omit for the present to con- 
sider, whether we choose to live on account of pleasure^ 
or choose pleasure for the sake of living ; for these things 
appear to be conjoined, and do not admit of being sepa- 
rated. For pleasure is not produced without energy, 
and pleasure gives perfection to every energy. 



CHAPTER V. 



HtNCE, also, pleasures appear to be specifically diffe- 
rent ; for we are of opinion that things specifically diffe- 
rent, are perfected through [perfections] specifically dif- 
ferent. For this appears to be the case both with natu- 
ral and artificial productions ; as, for instance, with ani- 
mals and trees, pictures and statues, houses and furniture. 
In a similar manner, therefore, we are of opinion, that 
energies specifically different, are perfected by things 
that differ in speties. But the energies of the discursive 
powers of reason, differ from the energies of the senses. 
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and these are spe(%cally different fpom edxh other« 
Hence, also, the pleasures which give perfection to theae 
are specifically different. \ This, however, will also be* 
come apparent from hence^ that each of the pleasures is 
intimately familiarized with the energy which it perfects. 
For appropriate pleasures co-increase energy ; since those- 
who energize in conjunction with pleasure, energize 
about every thing more accurately, and with more exqui- 
site judgment. Thus, for instance, those becpme [\ 
excellent^ gedmetriciatis, who are delighted to 
trize, and they understand in a greater degree every thfiftg — 
geometrical. The like also takes place with the lovers 
of music, the lovers of architecture, and the lovers of the 
other arts ; for each of these makes a proficiency in his 
jlroper employment, if he delights in it. Pleasures, 
therefore, co-increase energies; but things which co- 
increase are appropriate ; and to things which are spe- 
cifically different, the things also which are appropriate 
are specifically different. Again, this will in a greata: 
degree become apparent, from considering that pleasures 
which are produced from different things are an impedi- 
ment to energies. For the lovers of the flute cannot 
attend to discourse if they hear any one playing on the 
flute, in consequence of bdng more delighted with the 
melody of the flute, than with the present energy p. e. 
than with what is said.] The pleasure, therefore, which 
is produced by the melody of the flute, corrupts the 
energy of discourse. And in a similar manner, this 
also happens in other things, when a man energizes at 
one and the same time about two things ; for the more 
delectable energy expels the other ; and this in a still 
greater degree, if it very much surpasses in pleasure, so 
as to render it impossible to energfze according to the 
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Other energy. Hence, when we are very much deUghted 
with any thbg, we do not in any great degree perform 
any thing eke ; but when we are only moderately pleas- 
ed with certain things, we caa do others. Thus, those 
who in the theatres eat sweetmeats, are especially accus- 
tomed to do this when the performers act badly. Since, 
however, appropriate pleasure gives accuracy to energies, 
and renders them more lasting and better, but foreign 
pleasures corrupt them, it is evident that these pleasuris 
differ very much from each other. For nearly foreign 
pleasures effect the same thing as appropriate pains, [i. e. 
as the pains which are consequent to certain energies.] 
Thus, if it is unpleasant and painful to any one to write 
or to any one to reason ; the former, indeed, will not 
write, and the latter will not reason, in consequence of 
the energy being painful. From appropriate pleasures 
and pains, therefore, that which is contrary happens 
about energies. But those pleasures and pains are ap:- 
propriate, which are essentially consequent to energy. 
And with respect to foreign pleasures, we have already 
observed, that they effect something similar to pain, for 
they corrupt, though not in a similar manner. 

Since, however, energies differ in probity and depra- 
vity, and some of them indeed being eligible, but others 
to be avoided, and others being neither, pleasures also 
have a similar mode of subsistence ; for there is an ap- 
propriate pleasure in every energy. The pleasure, there- 
fore, which is appropriate to a worthy energy is worthy, 
but that which is appropriate to a bad energy, is de- 
praved ; for the desires, indeed, of thbgs truly beautiful 
are laudable, but of base things are blameable. The 
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pictures however which are in energies, are more appro* 
priate to the energies than desires are. For dedrei^ 
indeed, are separated [from energies,] by times, and by 
nature } but pleasures are proximate to ttergies, and 
are so indistinct from them, as to render it dubious^ whe- 
ther energy is the same with pleasure. It does not 
appear, however, that pleasure is either the di8cursive==^ 
energy of reason or sense ; for it would be absurd [to -^ 
suppose that it is;j though on account of the inseparabi— — 
lity of pleasure from energy, it seems to certain persons^s 
to be the same with it. As, therefore, energies are dif- 
ferent, so likewise pleasures. But the sight diflfers front 
the touch in purity, and the hearing and the smell from. 
the taste. Hence, the pleasures also of these seniei^ 
similarly differ ; and those which pertain to the discur** 
sive energy of reason, likewise differ, and both these differ 
from each other. It seems, however, jdlat there is an 
appropriate pleasure to every animal, just as there also is 
an appropriate work ; for this pleasure is that which sub^ 
sists according to energy. And this will be apparat 
from a survey of each particular. For there is one plea- 
sure of a horse, another of a dog, and another of a man; 
and, as Heraclitus says, an ass would prefer straw to gold ; 
because food is more delectable to asses than gold. Hie 
pleasures, therefore, of animals specifically different, are 
likewise specifically different, but it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the pictures of the same animals are without a 
[[specific] difference. There is no small variety, how- 
ever, in pleasures among men ; for the same things are 
painful to some and pleasing to others ; and to €ome, in- 
deed, they are painful and odious, but to others delecta- 
ble and lovely. This, likewise, happens to be the case in 
sweet things ; for the same things do not appear sweet to 
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n man in a fever, and to one who is well ; nor does the 
same thingf appear to be hot to him who is weak, and to 
faimwho is of a good habit of body. And in a similar man- 
ner this happens to be the case in other things. In all 
such things as these, however, that [is simply delectable J 
which appears to be so to the worthy man. But if this is 
well said, as it appears that it is, and virtue is the measure 
of every thing, and a good man so far as he is good, those 
things will be pleasures which appear to be so to the 
good man, and those things will be delectable in which 
he rejoices. It is, however, by no means wonderful, if 
things which appear to him to be of a troublesome na- 
ture, should to another person [of a different character J 
appear to be delectable. For many corruptions and noxious 
circumstances happen to men; but these are not [simply^ 
delectable, except to these persons, and to those who are 
thus disposed. With respect, therefore, to those plea- 
sures which are acknowledged to be base, it is evident 
that they are not to be called pleasures, except by cor* 
nipt men. But with respect to those pleasures which 
appear to be worthy, what is the quality of the pleasure, 
or what shall we say the pleasure is, which is proper to 
men ? Or shall we say, that this is evident from energies ? 
For pleasures are consequent to these. Whether, there- • 
fore, there is one energy, or whether there are many 
energies of the perfect and blessed man, the pleasures 
which give perfection to these, may be properly called 
the pleasures of man ; but the remaining pleasures, in the 
same manner as the energies, may be denominated the 
pleasures of man secondarily and multifariously. 
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Having therefore spoken concerning the virtues, and 
friendships, and. pleasures, it rxemains that we should 
delineate felicity, since we admit that.it is th?. en4i9f 
human concerns. Hence, by recapitulating what.w.e 
have before said, the discussion will be more cog^i^se. 
We have said, then, that felicity is not a habit; for if Jt 
were, it might be present with him who passes the whole 
of his life in sleep, living the life of a plant, and al$o 
with him who is involved in the greatest calamities. „ If, 
therefore, these things cannot be admitted, but &)icity 
must rather be referred to a certain energy, as we have 
before observed, but of energies, some are necessary and 
eligible on account of other things, and others are eligibie 
of themselves ; — ^if this be the case, it is evident that felici- 
ty must be admitted to be some one of the ener^|^ which 
are of themselves eligible, and not one of those which are 
eligible on account of something else. For felicity is 
not indigent of any thing, but is sufficient to itself. But 
those energies are eligible of themselves, from which 
nothing except the energy is the object of investigation. 
But the actions which are conformable to virtue, appear 
to be things of this kind j for to perform beautiful and 



worthy deeds is among the number of things which are 
of themselves eligible ; and among diversions, this is also 
the case with those that are delectable j since they are 
not chosen on account of other things. For those who 
are addicted to them are rather injured than benefited, 
in consequence of neglecting their bodies and possesions. 
Many of those, however, who are said to be happy men, 
fly to diversions ; on which account those who are versa« 
tite in such-like methods of spending their time are es- 
teemed by tyrants. For they render themselves pleasing 
in those things which they desire ; and they are in want 
of persons of this description. These things, therefore, 
appear to pertain to felicity, because men in authority 
and power are at leisure for these. Perhaps, however, 
persons of this description are no indication [that these 
things pertain to felicity.] For neither virtue, nor intek 
lect, from which worthy energies proceed, consist in 
dominion and power. Nor, if these men, not having, 
taisted of genuine and liberal pleasure, fly to corporeal 
pleasures^' must it be supposed that on this account these 
{Measures are niore eligible ; for children also &ncy that 
things which are honoured by them, are the best of 
things. It is reasonable, therefore, to admit, that as dif- 
ferent things appear to be honourable to children, and 
men, so likewise to bad and worthy men. Hence, as y^e 
have frequently said, those things are honourable and de- 
lectable, which are so to the worthy man. But the 
energy to every one is most eligible which is according 
to an appropriate habit; and to the worthy man the 
energy is most eligible which is according to virtue. Feli- 
city, therefore, does not consist in diversions. For it is 
absurd to admit that diversion is the end p. e. the chief 
good o/ man,] and that the whole of life is to be busily 
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employed, and molestations endured for the sake of in* 
dulging in sports ; since, as I may say, we choose aU 
things for the sake of something else, except felicity ; for 
this is the end. But to act seriously, and to labour for 
the sake of diversion, appears to be foolish and yery 
puerile. He, however, who engages in ^rts, in order 
that he may act seriously, which Anacharsis thought was 
propec^ appears t6 be right ; for diversion resembles re- 
pose. But as men are incapable of labouring incessantly, 
they require relaxation. Relaxation, however, is not an 
end i for it subsists for the sake of energy. But a ha{>py 
life appears to be conformable to virtue ; and this is a 
worthy life, and does not consist in amusements. We 
likewise say that serious pursuits are better than those 
that are ridiculous and accompanied with jesting and 
sport, and that the energy of the better part and the 
better man is always more worthy. But the energy of 
that which is better is more excellent, and more adapted 
to felicity. Any casual person, also, and a slave may 
enjoy corporeal pleasures no less than the best of men^ 
No one, however, would ascribe felicity to a slav^ unless 
they also ascribe to him a worthy life. For felicity does 
not consist in sports and corporeal pleasures, but. in the 
energies according to virtue, as we have befi[»« ob- 
served. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



If, however, felicity is an energy according to virtue^ 
it is reasonable to suppose that it is an energy according* 
to the most excellent virtue } and this will be the virtue 
of the most excellent [part or power/ J Whether^ 

> Aristotle having spoken of the physical virtues in the 6th bookr 
(p. 463y) and having largely discussed the ethical and political vir- 
tuesy as far as to the present book, now directs his attention to the viT' 
toes called theoretic, or contemplative. In order, however, to show^ 
that the division made by Plato and the best of his disciples, of tfac- 
viftoes, is also adopted by Aristotle, the following summary ac- 
count of them from the Platonic Olympiodorus is subjoined i 

The first of the virtues are the physicalf which (as has been before 
observed) are common to brutes, being mingled with the tempera- 
ments, and for the most part contrary to each other ; or rather per- 
tiining to the animaL Of these virtves Plato speaks in the Politicus 
and the Laws. The ethical virtues, which are above these, are inge* 
aerated by custom, and a certain right opinion, and are the virtues 
of children when well educated. These virtues, also, are to be found 
tn some brute animals* They likewise transcend the tempera- 
ments, and on this account are not contrary to each other. These 
virtues Plato delivers in the Laws. They pertain, however, at the 
same time both to reason and the irrational nature. In the third 
rank above these are the political virtues, which pertain to reason 
alone ; for they are scientific. But they are the virtues of reason 
adorning the irrational part as its instrument : through prudence 
the gnostic, through fortitude the irascible power, and 
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merefore, this be the intellect, or something else which 
appears to rule and be the leader by nature, and to have 
a conception of things beautiful and divine } or whether 

through temperance, the power of the soul which is characterized 
by desire; but adorning all the parts of the irrational nature 
through justice. And of these virtues PJato speaks much in the 
Republic. These virtues, too, follow each other. Above these are? 
the cathartic virtues, which pertain to reason alone, withdrawing 
from other things to itself, throwing aside the instruments of senses 
as vain, repressing also the energies through these instruments, andT 
liberating the soul from the bonds of generation. Plato particnlarl] 
aiscusses these virtues in the Phsedo. I'rior to these, however, 
are the theoretic virtues, which pertain to the souU introducing 
itself to natures superior to itself, not only gnostically, as some one- 
may be induced to think from the name, but also orectically;.fbr It 
hastens to become, as it were, intellect instead of soul ; and intellect 
possesses both desire and knowledge. These virtues are the con- 
verse of the political ; for as the latter energize about things subor^ 
dinate according to reason, so the former about things more excel- 
lent according to intellect. These virtues Plato delivers in the 
Thztetus. 

I omit to mention another gradation of the virtues besides these, 
viz. the paradigmatic, because they are not mentioned by Aristotle. 
But for an account of them, I refer" the reader to my translation of 
Plato, vol. iv. p. 273. 

I shall only add, that to the superficial reader it will doubtldss 
appear that Aristotle has omitted to mention the cathartic virtues, 
s^nd that these virtues therefore form no part of the Peripatetic sys- 
tem of ethics. To this I reply, that Aristotle does not indeed 
expressly mention these virtues, but that he evidently alludes to 
their existence in the eighth chapter of this book, when he says that 
the ethical virtues are connected xdth the passions, and sutsist about 
the composite Jrom soul and bodt/. Hence, as the theoretic virtues 
are not connect* d with the passions, and therefore, as he says, the 
life according to intellect is divine, with respect to human life these 
virtues evidently require to their existence a previous piurification 
from the passions ; and this piuification frcpm the passions consti- 
tutes the cathartic virtues. 



it is itself divine, or the most divine of all our parts ; — 
the energy of this, according to its proper virtue, will be 
perfect felicity. But we have said that this energy is con- 
templative. And this appears to accord with what we 
before asserted, and also with truth. For this energy is 
the most excellent; since intellect is the best of all our 
parts, and of objects of knowledge those are the most ex- 
cellent about which intellect is conversant. This energy 
also is most continued : for we are able to contemplate 
more incessantly than to perform any action whatever. 
We likewise think that pleasure ought to be mingled 
with felicity; but the energy according to wisdom is 
acknowledged to be the most delectable of all the ener- 
gies according to virtue. Wisdom, therefore, appears to 
possess pleasures admirable both for their purity and sta- 
bility. It is reasonable also to think that those who poS' 
se$s knowledge, live more pleasantly than those who 
irwestigate. That, too, which is called self-suiEdency, 
will especially subsist about the contemplative energy. 
For of the necessaries of life, the wise and the just man, 
and the rest of those who possess the moral virtues, are 
in want ; but even when they are sufficiently supplied 
with these, the just man is in want of those towards 
Whom, and together with whom, he may act justly ; and 
in like manner the temperate and the brave man, and 
each of the rest. But the wise man when alone is able 
to contemplate ; and by how much the wiser he is, by so 
much the more does he possess this ability. Perhaps, 
indeed, he will contemplate better when he has others to 
co-operate with him ; but at the same time he is most 
sufficient to himself. This energy alone, likewise, will 
appear to be beloved for its own sake, for nothing else is 
produced from it besides contemplation. But from 
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things of a practical nature we obtain something more or 
less besides the action itself. Felicity also appears to 
consist in leisure : for we engage in business that we may 
be at leisure, and we wage war that we may live in peace* 
The energies therefore of the political virtues consist 
either in political or in military transactions ; but the ac- 
tions which are conversant with these appear to be full of 
employment. This indeed is perfectly the case with 
military transactions : for no one chooses to wage war, 
or prepare for it, for the sake of waging war ; since he 
would appear to be perfectly a homicide who should 
make enemies of his friends for the sake of fighting and 
slaughten The energy too of the politician is of a busy 
nature, and, besides the management of pubKc affairs, is 
employed in procuring dominion and honour, or a felicity 
for himself and the citizens different from the political 
energy, which, also, as something different, we evidently 
investigate. If, therefore, political and nviKtary actions 
surpass in beauty and magnitude all other virtuous ac- 
tions, but these are of a busy nature, aspire after a certain 
end, and are not eligible for their own sakes ; but the 
energy of intellect, which is contemplative, appears to 
excel other energies in ardor, and to desire no other end 
besides itself; if also it possesses a proper pleasure, which 
increases its energy, and has, in addition to this, self- 
sufficiency, leisure, and unwearied power, so far as the 
condition of human nature will permit, with whatever 
else is attributed to the blessed, and appears to subsist ac- 
cording to this energy ; — if such be the case, this will be 
the perfect felicity of man, when it receives a perfect 
length of life : for nothing belonging to felicity is imper- 
fect. Such a life, however, will be more excellent than 
that which is merely human; for man will not thus live so 
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far as he is man, but so far as he contains in himself some- 
thing divine. And as much as this part excels the composite, 
so much does its energy surpass the energy belonging to 
every other virtue. If, therefore, intellect is divine with 
respect to man, the life, also, according to intellect will 
be divine with respect to human life. Nor ought we, 
according to the exhortation of certain persons, to be 
wise in human affairs, since we are men, nor to regard 
mortal concerns, since we are mortal ; but as much as 
possible we should immortalize ourselves, and do every 
thing in order to live according to our most excellent 
parte For this part, though it is small in bulk, far excek 
all things in power and dignity. It would seem, also^ 
that each of us is this part,' since that which obtains do- 
minion is also more excellent. It would therefore be 
absurd for a man not to choose his own life, but the life 
of something else. ^That too which was before asserted, 
accords with what is now said : for that which is inti- 
mately allied to any nature is most excellent and pleasant 
ID that nature ; and hence, a life according to intellect 
win be most excellent and pleasant to man, since this 
part is most eminently man. This life, therefore, is alsQ 
most happy. 

• 

* The true man, both according to Aristotle and Plato, is intel- 
lect : for the essence of every thing is the summit of its nature. 
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CHAFIER VIU. 



But that felicity ranks in the second place which rnitv 
^ts according^ to another virtue ;* for the energies ao- 
cording to this virtue are human. For we act ju^y and 
bravely, and perform other things conformable to the 
virtues, towards each other, in ^ contracts, in necessaries, 
in all-various actions, and in the passions, preserving to 
every one that which is fit and decorous. All these 
thmgs, however, appear to be human. Some things, 
likewise, appear to happen from the body, and the vvtue 
of manners is in many instances conjoined, and rendered 
familiar with the passions. Prudence, also, is conjoined with 
the virtue of manners, and the virtue of manners with 'pru- 
dence ; since the principles, indeed, of prudence subsist ac- 
cording to the ethical virtues, and the rectitude of the ethi- 
' cal virtues subsists according to prudence. These, however, 
are connected with the passions, and will subsist about the 
composite [or that which consists of soul and body]. 
But the virtues of the composite are human. The life, 
therefore, and the felicity conformable to them, will also 
be human. The felicity, however, of intellect is separate ; 

' Viz. The felicity which consists in an active life, or in the 
exercise of prudence, and the moral virtues. 
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for thus much may be asserted concerning it;' since to 
discuss it accurately is a greater undertaking than is 
adapted to the present treatise. It would also seem that 
this felicity requires but little of external supply, or less 
than ethical felicity. For let it be admitted that both 
require necessaries, and this equally ; (though the politi- 
cal character labours in a greater degree about the body 
and things of this kind) since this is but of small conse- 
quence ; yet it makes a great difference with respect to 
energies. For the liberal man will be in want of wealth, 
icn order to perform liberal deeds, and also the just man^ 
ia orcler to make retributions. For the wills of men are 
iipfunanifest, and those who are not just pretend they wish 
to act justly. But the brave man will be in want of pow- 
erji in order to effect something conformable to the virtue 
of fortitude y and the temperate man will be in want of 
the means of acting temperately. For how will this 
man, or he who possesses any one of the other virtues, 
become manifest ? It becomes, however, an object of 
inquiry, whether deliberate choice possesses greater au- 
thority in virtue, or whether it is possessied by actions, 
virtue subsisting in both these. It is evident, therefore, 
that the perfect will be in both. But many things are 
requisite to the perfection of actions ; and in proportion 
as they are greater and more beautiful, a greater number 
of things are necessary. To him, however, who ener- 
gizes according to theoretic virtue^ there is no need of 
things of this kind so far as pertains to this energy, but, 
as I may say, they are impediments to his contempla- 
tion. Tet so far as he is a man, and lives with many 



' Aristode says diis, because he professedly discusses thcs»e tilings 
in the 3rd book of his treatise On liie Soul. 
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Others, he also chooses to perform actbns conformable 
to virtue. He will therefore require external things b 
order that he may act like a man. 

But that perfect felicity is a certain contemplative ener- 
gy, may become apparent from hence, that we consider 
die gods to be especially blessed and happy. What kind 
of actions, however, is it fit to ascribe to them ? Shall 
we say just actions? Or will they not appear ridiculous^ 
if they form contracts and return deposits, and do odier 
things of the like kind ? Shall we say then that they are 
brave; sustaining things of a terrible nature, and en-^ 
countering dangers because it is beautiful so to do ? Or 
that they are liberal ? But to whom will they give ? It 
would, however, be absurd to suppose that there is mo- 
ney with them, or any thing of this kind. And if they 
are temperate, what will this temperance be ? Or is not 
the praise unapt which celebrates them as not having de- 
praved desires ? But if we should enumerate every thing 
pertaining to actions, it would appear to be small and un* 
worthy of the gods.' All men, however, acknowledge 
that they live ; and therefore that they energize ; for it 
must not be supposed that they pass their life in sleep 
like Endymion. Hence, if action is taken away from 



' All the virtues subsist in divinity, but according to a divitie 
and not a human characteristic ; for the virtues are good, and all 
goodness originates from divinity. Prior, likewise, to beings which 
sometimes participate the virtues, as is our case, it is necessary there 
should be natures which always participate them. Aristotle, therefore* 
when he excludes from the gods all the virtues except the theoretic, 
intends only to signify that they do not subsist in them as they do 
in us, but are in them essentially di£Eerent, as being characterized 
by a divine intellect. 
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that which lives, and in a still greater degree production, 
what remains except contemplation ? So that the energy 
of God, since it excels in blessedness, will be contempla* 
tive/ And of human energies, therefore, that which is 

• 

* This contemplative energy of divinity Is beautifully illustrated 
by Proclus as follows, in his admirable MS. Commentary on the 
Parmenides of Plato : — <* It is by no means proper to disbelieve in 
the indivisible knowledge of divinity, which knows sensibles with- 
out possessing sense, and divisible natures without possessing a di- 
visible energy, and which, without being present to things in place, 
knows them prior to all local presence, and imparts to every thing 
that which every thing is capable of receiving. The unstable 
essence, therefore, of apparent natures is not known by him in an 
unstable, but in a definite manner ; nor does he know that which 
is subject to all-various mutations dubiously, but in a manner per- 
petually the same. For by knowing himself, he knows every thing 
of which he is the cauise, possessing a knowledge transcendently 
more accurate than that which is co-ordinate to the objects of know- 
ledge ; since a casual knowledge of every thing is superior to 
every other kind of knowledge. Divinity, therefore, knows, with- 
out busily attending to the objects of his intellection, because he 
abides in himself, and, by alone knowing himself, knows all things. 
Nor is he indigent of sense, or opinion, or science, in order to know 
sensible natures ; for it is himself that produces all these, and that, 
in the unfathomable depths of the intellection of himself, compre- 
hends an united knowledge of them, according to cause, and in one 
simplicity of perception. Just as if some one having built a ship, 
should place in it men of his own formation, and, in consequence of 
possessing a various art, should add a sea to the ship, produce certain 
winds, and afterwards launch the ship into the new-created main. 
Let us suppose too, that he causes these to have an existence by 
merely conceiving them to exist, so that by imagining all this to 
take place, he gives an external subsistence to his inward phan- 
tasms ; it is evident that, in this case, he will contain the cause of 
every thing which happens to the ship through the winds on the 
sea, and that by contemplating his own conceptions, without being 
indigent of outward conversion, he will at the same time both fa- 
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most allied to this [energy of God,] will be most "adapted 
to procure felicity. Btit as an indication <)f the truth df 
this, other animals which are perfectly deprived iff aft 
energy of this kind, do not partake of felicity. For the 
whole life of the gods is indeed blessed ; but that of 
men is blessed so far as they possess a certain similitude 
of such an energy as this. Of other animals, howevei^, 
no one is happy, because they do not in any respect pai^- 
dcipate of contemplation. As far, therefore, as contempla- 
tion extends itself, so far also is felicity extended ; and the 
felicity of those beings is greater, in whom there is more 
of the contemplative energy ; and this not from acddenf^ 
but according to contemplation ; for this is of itself ho* 
nourable. Hence, felicity will be a certain contemplation. 

bricate and know these external particulars. Thus, and in a far 
greater degree, that divme intellect the artificer of the universal 
possessing the causes of all things, both gives subsistence to, and 
contemplates vvhatever the universe contains, without departing 
from the speculation of himself. But if with respect to intellect, 
one kind is more partial, and another more total, it is evident that 
there is not the same intellectual perfection of all things, but tlilt 
where intelligibles have a more total and undistributed subsisteirce, 
there the knowledge is more, total and . indivisible, and where ib€ 
number of forms proceeds into multitude and extension there^ the 
knowledge is both one and multiform. Hence, this being admitted, 
we cannot wonder on hearing the Orphic verses, in which the the- 
ologist says : 

N«<avr «tf«weT#i Tf lf«<, itntdi t* «ir0^»^«i, 



1. e. 



There, in the sight of Jove tlie parent ling, 
Th' immortal gods and mortal men reside. 
With all that ever was, and shall hereafter be." 
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Exteroalvprosperityt howeteF, will be requisite [to him 
«rho energizes- according to theoretic virtue,] since he is 
a man ; for himian nature i$ not sufficient to itself for the 
purposes of contemplation ; but it is also requisite that 
the body should be well, and that it should be supplied 
¥rith food, and other necessaries. It must not, however, 
be supposed, that because it is npt possible for a man to 
be blessed without external goods, the happy man will 
therefore require many of these, and such as are great ; 
for neither a condition of being sufficient to itself, nor 
judgment, nor action, consists in an excess [of external 
goods]. But it is possible for those who have no domi* 
nion over the earth and sea to perform beautiful deeds ; 
since a man, from moderate possessions, may be able to 
act according to virtue. The truth of this, however, may 
be clearly seen ; for private persons appear to act no less 
equitably, but even more so than potentates. But mo- 
derate possessions are sufficient for this purpose ; for the 
life of him will be happy who energizes according to 
virtue. And Solon perhaps *well defined thpse who 
^e happy, by saying, that they are such as are mode- 
rately furnished with external possessions, and who per- 
form the most beautiful actbns, and live temperately ; 
ance it h"' possible for those whose possessions are but 
moderate, to do those things which ought to be done. 
Anaxagoras likewise appears to have thought that the 
happy man was neither the rich man nor the potentate, 
when he says, *' that it would not be at all wonderful, 
if I should be considered by the multitude as an absurd 
and miserable man.'* For the multitude judge from 
external circumstances, having a sensible perception of 
thete alone. The opinions; also, of the wise seem to 
accord with these assertions. Things of this kind, there- 
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fore, are attended with a certain credibility. A judg- 
ment, however, is to be formed of the truth in practical 
a£Fairs from deeds and the life ; for in these that which 
possesses principal authority consists. Hence, it is re- 
quisite to consider what has been before said, by referring 
it to deeds and the life of a man. And when the as- 
sertions accord with deeds, they are to be admitted ; but 
when they are dissonant, they are to be considered as 
nothing but words. But the man who energizes accord- 
ing to intellect, who cultivates this, and is mentally dis- 
posed in the best manner, is also, it would seem, most 
dear to divinity. For if any attention is paid by 
the gods to human afiairs, as it appears there is, it 
is also reasonable to suppose that they will be delighted 
with that which is most excellent, and most allied to 
themselves ; but this is intellect ; and likewise that they 
will remunerate those who especially love and honour 
this, as taking care of that which is dear to themselves, 
and acting rightly and well. It is, however, hot imma- 
nifest, that all these thingS are especially present with the 
wise man. Hence, he is most dear to divinity. It is 
also probable that the same man is most happy. So 
that thus, also, the wise man will be especially happy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Arb we therefore to think, that if these things and 
the virtueSy and likewise friendship and pleasure, have 
been sufficiently delineated, our purpose is completely 
effected ? Or shall we say, as has been before observed, 
that the end in practical affairs is not to survey and know 
each particular, but rather to perform it? Neither, 
therefore, is it suipScient in virtue to know it, but there 
should also be an endeavour to possess and use it ; or in 
some other way must we strive to become good men ? If, 
therefore, words were sufficient of themselves to make 
men worthy, they ought justly, as Tbeognis says, to be 
valued at a great price, and it would be necessary to pro- 
cure them. Now, however, they appear to be suffi- 
ciently powerful to exhort and excite liberal young men, 
and to make those whose manners are noble, and who 
are truly lovers of beautiful conduct, obedient to virtue ; 
but they are incapable of exhorting the multitude to pro- 
bity. For the multitude are not naturally adapted to be 
obedient from shame^ but from fear } nor to abstain from 
bad ccmduct through the disgrace with which it is at« 
Arist. VOL. u. 2 b 
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tended, but through punishiiient. For, Ihring from pas* 
sbn, they punue their pleasures, and those thmgi 
through which they may be procured ; but they avoid 
the pams opposed to these. They have not, howev^t 
any conception of that which is beautiful in conduct, and 
truly delectable, in consequence of not having tasted of 
it. What discourse, therefore, can dispose such men to 
orderly conduct? For it is not possible, or at least it is 
not easy, to obliterate by words, things which have been 
for a long time impressed in the manners. But perha^ 
we must be satisfied, if every thin^ being present' wkh 
us, through which we are accustomed* ta become wor- 
thy, we may be able to partake of virtue. 

- 4 

Some, however, are of opinion that men become gofSi 
from nature, others that they become good from custom; 
and others from doctrine. As to goodness from nature, 
therefore, it is evident that this is not in our power, bu^ 
that it is inherent in those who are truly^fertunate, through 
a certain divine cause. But it must be considered whe* 
ther it is not true, that words and prec^ts are not ao- 
companied with power towards all men, but it is requi- 
site that the soul of the auditor should have been pre- 
viondy excited by manners, to rejoice and hate properly, 
Kke land which is intended to nourish seed. For he who 
Hves under the influence of passion, will not attend to the 
reasonmg which dissuades him from such a life. How^ 
therefore, is it possible to induce one who is so disposed, 
to alter his mode of conduct ? In short, pasdon dote 
not appear to yield to reason, but to violence. Hence, 
it is necessary, that manners should pre-exist, in a ceroin 
respect appropriate to virtue, in order that their possessor 
may love what is beautiful, and be indigmmt with what is 
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diBgraceful in conduct To obtain, however, a right 
education for virtue, from our youth, is difficulty without 
being nurtured by laws which enforce the offices of vir* 
lue. For to live temperately and accustomed to endmv 
ance^ is not pleasing to the multitude^ and especially to 
]f0Uth. Hence, it is necessary that education, studies and 
pursuits, should be ordained by laws ; fdr by custom they 
will cease to be painful* But perhaps it is not sufficient 
for youth to obtain a right education, and to have pro- 
per attention paid to them, but it is also necessary, when 
they have arrived at the perfection of manhood, that 
they should study and be accustomed to these things; 
and in these we shall likewise require the assistance of 
the laws ; and in short, through the whole of life. For 
the multitude are more obedient to necessity than to- res^ 
son, and to punishment than to the beautiful in conduct. 
Hence, aome persons are of opinion that legislators 
ought indeed to excite men to virtue, and exhort them 
to it for the sake of the beautiful in conduct, because 
worthy men will precedaneously from their manners 
obey their exhortations ; but that castigations and pu« 
nishments should be inflicted on those who disobey them, 
and who are naturally more unapt; and that the in- 
curable should be entirdy exterminated from the com- 
munity. For, say they, the worthy man, and he who 
lives with a view to the beaudful in conduct, will be obe- 
dient to reason ; but the bad man who aspires after plea- 
sure, is to be punished by pain, like a beast of burden. 
Hence, they add, it is necessary that such pains should 
be employed, as are especially contrary to the pleasures 
which they embrace. 

If, therefore^ as we have said,, it is reijnisite dnt he 
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who is to be a good man should be well educated^ and 
accustomed to virtuous conduct, and afterwards shonid 
thus live in worthy studies and pursuits, and neither un- 
willingly nor willingly perfonA base deeds ; and if thett 
things may happen to those who live conformably to a 
certain intellect and right order, possessing power and 
strength ; — ^if this be the case, the. paternal mandatet in- 
deed, is nather accompanied with strength nor necesoty, 
nor in short the mandate of one man, unless he if a king, 
or a person endued with a similar authority ; but the 
law possesses a necessarily-compelling power, being a 
mandate proceeding from a certain prudence and intellect. 
And those, indeed, who are adverse to the impulses of 
depraved men, though they are right in so doing, are 
hated [by the multitude]. Law, however, when it or« 
dains whslt is equitable, is not attended with moleatatiaD. 
But in the city of the Lacedaemonians alone, the l^sla- 
tor appears to have paid attention to education and stodicf, 
or pursuits ; while in most cities things of this kind are 
neglected, and every one, after the manner of the Cy- 
clops, lives as he pleases. 

By these no statutes and no rights are known. 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne i 
But high on hills or airy difi they dwell. 
Or deep in caves whose entrance leads to helL 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care. 
Heedless of others, to his own severe. ' 

It is best, therefore, that a common and right attendon 
should be paid to the citizens, and that there should be 

' Odyss. lib. 9. v. 112, &c. Aristotle quotes the last line but oik 
only of these verses. The translation ii by Pope. ' 
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an ability of effecting this. But if these things are neg« 
lected in common, it would seem to be fit that every one 
should contribute to the promotion of his children and 
friends in virtue, or should pre-determine to do so. From 
what has been said, however, it would seem that this may 
especially be effected by him who possesses the power of 
a legislator. For attentions to the general welfare are 
effected through the laws ; but equitable attentions are 
accomplished through worthy men. It does not, how- 
ever, seem to make any difference, whether the laws are 
written or unwritten, nor whether one person or many 
are disciplined by them, as neither does it make any 
difference in music, and gymnastic and other disciplines. 
For as in cities legal institutions and manners are effica- 
cious, so in families paternal mandates and manners; and 
they are still more efficacious on account of alliance, and 
the benefits conferred by parents on their children. For 
children previous to these mandates loved thdr parents, 
and are naturally disposed to be obedient to them. Far- 
ther still, private differs from public education, in the 
same manner as in medicine [particular differ from uni- 
versal prescriptions]. For ufUversaUy^ indeed, abstinence 
and quiet are advantageous to one who has a fever ; but 
to this particular person perhaps they are not. And he 
who is a master in the pugilistic art will not perhaps enp 
join the same mode of fighting to all his pupils. It would 
seem, however, that particulars will be more accurately 
managed, when private attention is paid to them; for 
then each individual will in a greater degree obtain that 
which is adapted to him. But the physician, the master 
of gymnastic exercises, and every other artist, will in the 
best manner pay attention to an huHtidualj if they know 
universalij/ what is beneficial to all persons, or to persons 
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of a certain descripdon ; for sciences are said to be^ ad 
are in reality, of that which is conunon* Nothing, bow- 
ever, perhaps hinders but that a man may pay attentioa 
to .one certain thing in a proper manner^ though he is 
destitute of science, while he accurately surveys from 
experience what happens to each particular thing, just as 
some persons appear to be most excellent physicians to 
themselves, but are unable to give medical assistance -io 
another person. Perhaps, however, it would seem [not- 
withstanding this]] to be no less requisite for him who 
wishes to become an artist and to be theoretic, to proceed 
to that which is universal, and to know this as &r as it 
can be known ; for we have already- observed,; that, 
agences are conversant with this. Perhaps also it is iw 
quisite^ that he who wishes to make others better by the 
attention which he pays to them, whether they be many 
or few, should endeavour to become skilled in legislatioD, 
if we can be rendered good men through the laws. Henoe^- 
it is not the province of any casual person to render 
some man, or one committed to his care, fitly diqH)sed 
to become virtuous, but if it belongs to any one to effect 
this, it is the province of the man of science ; just as in 
medicine, and the other arts, to which a certain attention 
and prudence pertain. Is it requisite, therefore, after this 
to consider whence or how a man may acquire a legisla* 
tive skill ? Or, as in other arts, is this to be learned from 
those who are conversant with the management of puUic 
affairs? For this appears to be a part of the political 
science. Or shall we say that a similar thing does not 
seem to take place in the political science, and the other 
sciences and powers ? For in the others, the same per- 
sons are seen to impart the powers, and to energize from 
them i as is evident in physicians and painters. But the 
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iophistt profess indeed to teach polidcs, yet no one of 
them acts in a political capacity. And it would seem 
that those who ^are engaged in the management of public 
affairs, do this by a certain power and experience, radier 
than by the exercise of the reasoning faculty. For they 
do not appear either to write or speak about things of thte 
kind, though perhaps this would be better than to com- 
pose forensic or popular orations ; nor again, is it seen 
that they have made either their own children political 
characters, or some other children of their friends. It 
is reasonable, however, to suppose that they would hatte 
done this, if they- had been able ; for neither could they 
have left any thmg better to cides, nor could they have 
deliberately chosen any thing more excellent than thit 
power, either for themselves, or their dearest friends^ 
Nevertheless experience appears to contribute in no small 
degree [to the management of public affairs ; J for other- 
wise men would not become more political through be- 
ing accustomed to political aflUrs. Hence, experience 
seems to be necessary to those who desire to be skilled 
in the political science. Those sophists, however, who 
profess to teach the poUrical science, appear to be very 
far from possessing this ability ; for, in short, they neither 
know what kind of a thing it is, nor what the things are 
with which it is conversant. For if they did, they would 
not suppose it to be the same with the rhetorical art, or 
inferior to it ; npr would they think it is easy for him to 
act the part of a legislator, who has collected the most 
celd>rated and approved laws ; since they say that the best 
faM8 are to be selected, just as if the selection did not 
recfoiTe intelligence, or as if to judge rightly was not one 
of the greatest of things, in the same manner as in what 
pertaim to music. For akiUul men judge rightly respcsct^ 
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ing the works in which they are dolled, and imdefMnd 
Arough what means, or in what manner they may be 
accomplished, and what the appropriate adaptations of 
thehi are ; but to the unskilful it is sufficient not to be 
ignorant, whether a work is well or ill done, in the same 
manner as in the painter's art. Laws, however, resemble 
political works. How, therefore, can any one be adapted 
to become a legislator from these, or to judge which of 
them are the best ? For neither does it appear that men 
become skilled in medicine, by reading medical books ; 
though these books not only endeavour to point out the 
cures, but likevrise the remedies which are to be applied, 
and the methods of cure, distinguishing also the habits 
•f each person. It seems, however, that these tUngi 
are beneficial to skilful persons, but useless to the un* 
scientific. Perhaps, therefore, collections of laws and 
politics may be useful to those who are able to survey 
and judge what is well established or the comrary, and 
what the appropriate adaptations are in these ; but those 
who discuss things of this kind without the political habit, 
will never be able to judge well, except from chance ; 
though perhaps they will become more intelligent in these 
particulars. Since, therefore, the politicians prior to us 
have omitted to investigate legislation, it will perhaps be 
better for us to consider it more attentively, and in short 
to discuss a polity (^universally,] in order that the philo- 
sophy which pertains to human affairs may as much as 
possible be brought to perfection. In the first place, 
therefore, if any thing has been well said by the ancients 
on this subject, we shall endeavour to relate it. In the 
i^ext place, from the collections which have been made 
6f polities, we shall endeavour to survey what the nature 
ii if the things ^Hiich preserve and corrupt cities and die 
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several polities, and from what causes some of them are 
well but others ill governed. For these things being 
surveyed, perhaps we shall be able in a greater degree to 
perceive what kind of polity is the best ; how each ig to 
be arranged, and what laws and manner^ it should use. 
We shall begin, therefore, the discussion of polidcs. ' 



' From this it is evident that the treatise on Politics ought imme- 
diately to follow the Nicomachean Ethics ; but as there are two 
other treatises on Ethics, viz. the Great and the Kudemian Ethics, I 
deemed it better to bring together all that Aristotle has written oiv 
morals, previously to presenting the reader with his Politics. ' 
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The conclndinc Volume of the Scries, 
in which the History of England will 
be brought down to the present 
Period, will follow as quickly as pos- 
sible. In tlie press. 

ROBERTSON'S concise 
GRAMMAR of the ROMAIC or 
MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE ; 

uiih Phrases and Dialogues on the 



« most familiar subjects. Compiled br 

\ H. Robertson, M. D. during i reti- 

I deuce of some years in the Ionian ls« 

^ lands. iSmo. pp. 172. 4s. 6d. 

\ PHILANTHROPY: A 

% POEM ; with miscellaneous Pieces: 
^ By Ingram Cobbin, A. M. 

s " God vorkin; ever on • social plim, 
^ By vai ious ties altaches man to man.** 

^ Cowpcr, 

\ Foolscap 8vo« 9s. Embellished with 
I Engravings. 

^ TAYLORS PLOTINUS. 

^ The Select Works of Plotinns, the 
\ great Restorer of the Philosophy of 
^ Plato, and Extracts from the Tirea- 
s tise of Synesius on Providence, trans* 
I lated from the Greek ; with an In- 
\ troduction, containing the substance 
^ of Porphyry's Life of Plotinus. 8vo. 
; 18s. 

J TAYLOR'S THEORETIC 
J ARITHMETIC— Theoretic Arith- 
^ metic, in three Books -, containing 
% the substance of all that has been 
^ written on this subject by Theoof 
^ Smyrna, Nicomachus, lamblicbus, 
^ and Boetius. — Together with some 
s remarkable particulars respecting 
i perfect, arnica ble, and other numberiy 
^ which are not to be fonnd in the 
^ writings of any ancient or modem 
^ mathematicians. Likewise a speci- 
\ men of the manner in which the Py- 
^ tha^reans philosophized about nom- 
\ hers ; and a developement of their 
^ mystical and theological Arithmetic, 
^ 8vo. 14s. 

\ TAYLOR'S PROCLUS.— 

^ The Six Books of Proclus on the 

% llieology of Plato, to which a Se- 

^ venth Book is added by the Transla- 

^ tor, in order to supply the deficiency 

^ of another Book on this subject, 

i which was written by Proclus, but 

% since lost. Also Proclus's Elements 

^ of Theology. 2 vols. 4to. 51. 10s. 

I STATU, P. Papinii, Carmina. 
% Aniquis lihris adhibitis Tecensuit et 
^ eommcntario illustravit Prof. Flrd. 



Books published by James Black and Son. 

Handius. Vol. lum. cont. Silvas 5 SERMONS aud CHARGES, 
cmn coimuratariis M«rkteadi et Haa- . delivered at various times, collected 
dn. 8vo. 1«».— CAorta Belgtca, 15s. \ j^to one volume Hvo. 10s. 6d. bd$. 

tdthtwhoU remaining (Viei if\ ^Ji'?„yj^ ""^ PRESIDENT 

the twofollowing Works. \ EDWARDS. By John HAWKSLtT. 

EURIPIDIS TRAG(EDI^, i2mo.4..bd.. 

FRAOMENTA, EPISTOUE, ex \ ANTIPiEDOBAPriSM EX- 

cdltioBe Bariie»ii nunc recoM, et % AMINRD; or, A strict and impartial 

lucta appeodice obsenrAtioDom e \ Inquiry into the Nature and Design^ 

variis doctonim virorum libris coUec- \ Sobiects and Mode of Baptism : in- 

tanim ; accedont Mosgravii note in- i eluding also an Investigation of tlie 

fegras pneter lectionis varietatem; l Nature of positive Institutions in 

addnntor scholia anctiora commen- i general, and occasional Strictares on 

tationes et animadversiones virorum i Human Ceremonies in Matters of 

doctonim excerptss et index verbo- \ Religion. S vols. ISmo. 88. bds. 

![r ^ritn S"'*'*^ ^' ^' ^^'" ^ AN ABRIDGMENT OF 

lUS. 3 V0ls.4tO.4l. ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^p HEBREWS, 

JUVENALIS D. JUNII j with the Preliminary Exercitations. 
AQUINATIS SATIRE XVI. Ad \ To vihich are added, a full and inter- 
optiniorum exemplonim fidem recen- i esting Life ot the Author, a copious 
flit»,varietatclectionumperpetuoque l Index, &c. &c. A new edition, with 
commentario illustratas et indice ^ corrections and improvements. 4 vols. 
nbenrimoiustructaaQ. H.Rvperti. > Svo. 21. 2s. boards. 
2 ▼•!•. 8vo« lU 16s. \ _, „-^„^,^,, ,^,>„ . ^,,-.^ 

irrnuA npi^AXTT^rr^A The FRENCH PREACHER: 

tLUtia iSKllAINMlCA, X or^ Sermons translated from the most 
Anctore Jac. Edv. Smith, M. D. { eminent French Divines, Catholic 
SocietatU Linneanae Preside, &c. l and Protestant; with Biographical 
Vols. 1, 2, 3. in Svo. ll. 6t. 6d. bds. \ Notices of the Autliors, and a concise 
FLORA AMERICA SEP- \ Account of other distinguished Ora- 
TENTRIONALIS : or a Systematic ; *«" «^^« F''«^nch Pnlpit To which 
ArruiMi^nt and Description of the !? ^^fi*^^» ?" "«*«/lS^ View of the 
PlaaSSNorth America; containing, X Reformed Church of France, from its 
b^SS^hat liave been described by \ g"*"? *» ^« present I imc. By Ae 
pracSl^ Authors, many new and > ^''' ^' Cobbin, M. A. Svo. 14»- bds. 
liieSpeci^ collected during twelve ^^ HISTORICAL VIEW of 

rJSlJ^ivT^^^^ '^ REFORMED CHURCH of 

Country. By Fred. Porsh. second s «« \%snv a-..., ;#- r\.:»:«. ♦« •!»« ^^ 

Edition. 2 vols. Svo. II. 16S. Colour- \ Y^'^^n^t '^^il^ ^''^^^ 
•d 21. 12s. boards. \ »«nt Jlpe; with an Appendix, 

* containmg a vancty of interesting 
The OXFORD SAUSAGE ; \ Documents. By the Kev. Ingram 
or. Select Pieces vnritten b^ the most | Cobbin, M. A. Svo. 5s. bds. ^ 

S^^h** tf. *!;'ri51r»f I QUESTIONS RESOLVED ; 

penal paper, ids. ^ DiflScult Passages of Scripture, and 

Dr. WILLIAMS'S WORKS. \ concise Answers to important Ques- 
A Defence of modem Calvhiism, con- \ tions in History, Biography, and Ge- 
taining a Refutation of the Bishop of X neral Literature. By the Rev. G. G. 
Lincoln's Work, entitled *' A Refnta- i Scraggs, A. M. 2 vols. i2mo. 10s. 6d. 
tion of Calvinism." Svo. 12s. bds. % boards. 

An ESSAY on the Equity of \ SERMONS for the Use of 
Divine Government and de Sove- : VILLAGES and FAMILIES. By 
reignty of Divine Grace. A new % Thormhill Kidd. Third edition, 
EdItioDy corrected and enhuged. 12i* \ S vols* Svo. 16t« bds. 
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